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FOREWORD 


A survey of the literature on the 
family in this country for the past one 
hundred and fifty years reveals some 
very definite trends in both type and 
amount of interest in that subject. 
Without reference to the field of fiction, 
. the last century witnessed very few 
realistic or thorough appraisals of fam- 
ily life, certainly nothing approaching 
what has been done today. For the 
most part the material consists of a host 
of “common sense” and often dogmatic 
statements; plenty of “sweet” chapters 
_in the etiquette books; and thousands 
of pious platitudes delivered from the 
` pulpits. 

Jobn Howard Payne, the American- 
born actor, wrote the opera, Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan, in which there appeared 
the famous song, “Home, Sweet Home.” 
This was produced in the Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, London, in 1823. Its nos- 
talgic and sentimental qualities seem to 
have set the key for much of the writ- 
ing of the century. It must have ex- 
pressed and probably continues to ex- 
press much popular feeling. In his 
book, Manners, Culture and Dress of 
~the Best American Society (1890), 
_ Richard A. Wells introduces the chapter 
on “The Home” with: “If the home is 
graced and sweetened with kindness and 
smiles, no matter how humble the abode, 
the heart will turn lovingly toward it 
from all the tumult of the world, and 
it will be the dearest spot beneath the 
circuit of the sun” (p. 245). 

Quite typical of the theological con- 
tributions was The Wedding Ring, a 
Series of Sermons on the Duties of Hus- 
band and Wife, by the noted clergyman, 
Thomas DeWitt Talmage. These con- 
tained the usual homilies on the im- 
mortal theme of marriage. 

The nineteenth century may be char- 
acterized as having been deluged with 
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warnings, lamentations, exhortations, 
and eulogies on the American Home. 

While, no doubt, many of the current 
observations about the contemporary 
family merely duplicate the past and 
are largely on an emotional level, the 
serious students have become, for the 
most part, far more analytical and ob- 
jective than was possible in the 1800's. 
One important reason is that in the 
present century there have gradually 
been developed new and skillful tech- 
niques for the scientific study of so- 
ciety, and a type of objectivity so nec- 
essary for a competent investigation of 
the various aspects of human behavior. 

Definitive studies of every aspect of 
the family life have increased enor- 
mously since World War I. And now 
in the midst of the Second World War, 
this background of information and the 
scientific method make possible the pres- 
entation of the material in this volume. 
It represents the collective effort of 
authorities in the various fields which 
are concerned with or touch in one way 
or another on that unity of Interacting 
personalities known as the family. 

It is perhaps significant that this vol- 
ume deals with a topic which has es- 
caped most of the students and writers 
of the past. “War and the family” 
never appears for serious consideration 
in any of the periodical literature in 
this country prior to 1914. Popular in- 
terest was centered around everything 
else connected with war—military strat- 
egy, politics, and profits—but not the 
effects on the family. In the last war a 
number of articles appeared, but as far 
as the editor can discover no books were 
written on the subject. THE ANNALS 
during 1917—18 did not publish a num- 
ber on “War and the Family.” 

Today the story is far different, as 
even a casual survey of the material will 
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reveal. Popular writers and students 
are asking and attempting to answer 
questions about the effect of the war on 
our home life which had never been 
thought about in previous wars. Care- 
ful observers are taking notes on the 
contemporary American scene, investi- 
gations are being made, the social sci- 
entists are checking and analyzing the 
war with reference to its effects on our 
way of life. The realization of the ter- 
rific impact of this war on all phases of 
human living has made us increasingly 
aware of the tremendous changes and 
adjustments which millions of people 
have been compelled to make. There is 
scarcely an aspect of family life that has 
not been affected by the titanic struggle 
of nations for survival. While some of 
the greatest and most beautiful cities 
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man has built are being destroyed, and 
families are being broken up all over the 
face of the earth, men and women con- 
tinue to cling almost frantically to home 
ties. Some of our older values may 
have gone forever, but simple things 
like an American soldier on Guadalcanal 
getting his mail from home are still 
important. 

The editor is grateful to all of those 
who in these busy days have contributed 
in one way or another toward making 
this volume possible. No attempt has 
been made to cover all the topics which 
might have been considered, but at least 
it is hoped that this presentation may | 
be of value to individuals who are in- 
terested in learning more about “The 
American Family in World War IT.” 

Ray H. ABRAMS 


The Family in Past Wars 


By James H. S. Bossarp * 


ACH generation in the history of 

the United States has witnessed 
the reality of war. From 1776 to 1943 
we have been engaged in seven major 
wars; an average of one for every 24 
years. We have been at war during 
21 of the-167 years of our national ex- 
‘istence. Our longest interval of peace 
has been 33 years—the period between 
the end of the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War. 

This record of a peace-loving, rela- 
tively isolated people, preoccupied with 
the exploration of a virgin continent, is 
curiously paralleled by the experience 
of the leading nations of Europe during 
their much. longer histories. An analy- 
sis of 950 years in the history of France 
shows that the French were at war in 
- more than 80 per cent of those years, 
and that of 34 quarter-centuries in this 
period, only one was free from an im- 
portant war. Similarly, of 35 quarter- 
century periods in English history, only 
one was without a major war. 

Delving into still earlier periods, the 
__frequency of war becomes even more 
evident. Warfare was both constant 
and inevitable in the less settled areas 
of antiquity. To primitive groups it 
was the corollary of food getting; sub- 
sequently it became an essential mecha- 
nism in group consolidation, nation 
building, business investment, and com- 
mercial expansion. To many historic 
peoples, like the Greeks, for example, 
war was considered the natural con- 
dition; peace had to be established by 
special treaty. 

* AUTHOR'S Note: For helpful suggestions 
in the preparation of this paper, I am in- 
debted to my colleagues, Ray H. Abrams and 
J. P. Shalloo. 

1 P. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics 


(New York: The American Book Co., 1937), 
Vol. III, pp. 309, 316, 360-62. 


War’s INCREASING ROLE IN SOCIETY 


Not only is war a constant factor of 
periodic recurrence, but, with the pass- 
ing of time, it comes to play an increas- 
ing role in society. Quincy Wright, in 
his recently published comprehensive 
work on war, after acknowledging vari- 
ous difficulties resulting from incom- 
plete historic data and oscillations in 
the life of particular nations, identifies 
the following long-range trends: (1) 
armies have tended to become larger, 
absolutely and in relation to the popu- 
lation; (2) war tends to become more 
costly in life and wealth; (3) military 
activity becomes more concentrated in 
time; and (4) war tends to become 
more extended in space, with fewer 
places of safety and with more incon- 
venience to civilians. (Vol. I, pp. 119- 
25.) He finds that among the majority 
of primitive people, war is essentially 
conservative; but that modern warfare 
becomes more dynamic, more disorgan- 
izing, and with greater social effects (p. 
126). The destructiveness of war has 
had an upward tendency (p. 378), 
standing out more and more as a re- 
current catastrophe in civilized human 
existence. The more prolonged and 
destructive a war has been, the more 
changed is the world when it is over 
(p. 128). 

These facts concerning the recurrent 
frequency of war, and its increasing role 
in the life of societies, are summarized 
here as a necessary background for a 
discussion of the effects of war upon 
the family, to a brief review of which 
the first article in this volume is de- 
voted. 


2 Quincy Wright, A Study of War, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 


2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


PROBLEMS OF A HISTORICAL APPROACH 


It is obvious that war has great mean- 
ing for the family. This conclusion 
rests upon two observations. One of 
these is the societal nature of war. 
Viewed dynamically, war is a complex 
of social changes, involving the re- 
organization of the entire societal pat- 
tern. The second observation is that 
the family, despite its very fundamental 
importance, is part and parcel of an 
organic civilization. Family life func- 
tions in reciprocal relation with the 
larger social structure, and each is in- 
evitably and vitally affected by the 
stability or the disorganization of the 
other. 

When one proceeds, however, beyond 
the fact of this obvious relationship, 
certain difficulties present themselves in 
its more precise determination. The 
first. of these grows out of the incom- 
pleteness of historical data. It was 
Carlyle who complained that historians 
seldom told us how our forefathers ac- 
tually lived and thought, and what we 
wanted to know most about the past life 
of man was what we knew and under- 
stood least. This observation seems 
particularly pertinent here, for, despite 
the vital, and intimate importance of 
the family to all of us, relatively little 
has been written of the effects of war 
upon it. 

The literature on war is enormous; 
unfortunately for our purposes, most of 
it deals with aspects other than those 
which relate to family life. No other 
war, for example, has been studied so 
promptly and so comprehensively as the 
World War of 1914-18. Witness, for 
example, some two hundred publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace. Yet,as one ranges 
over these volumes, information bear- 
ing upon our quest is both scattered 
and vague. Another illustration of such 


neglect is revealed in the literature on 
the Crusades. Here one finds two cen- 
turies of military attempts to wrest the 
holy lands of Christendom from the in- 
fidel, enlisting “people from all classes, 
of both sexes, and every age, drawing 
from practically all parts of Europe,” ® 
thus obviously having manifold and: 
widespread significance for family life. 
Nevertheless, despite the thorough com- 
prehensiveness of historical scholarship 
in this era, one finds but scant reference 
to family behavior and problems. 

The second group of difficulties has 
to do with the interpretation of the 
available data. History is, from one 
point of view, an endless chain of cause 
and effect, but MacIver has recently 
shown the problems in the identifica- 
tion of the precise elements of their re- 
lationship.* For present purposes, it 
seems adequate to refer to certain com- 
monly accepted distinctions. 

First, one must distinguish between 
a coincidence and a cause. The cock 
crows each morn, but does not cause 
the dawn; a change in the family oc- 
curring during or after a war does not 
necessarily imply any causal relation 
between the two. 

Second, there is a difference between 
direct effects, like the wartime separa- 
tion of families, and indirect effects, 
such as may result, for example, from 
the changed outlook which war brings. 
Thompson, in writing of the period of 
the Crusades, which must be considered 
a series of wars, points out that their 
indirect stimulation, by changing the 
atmosphere of Europe, and by shaking 
from end to end the highly localized 
life of eleventh-century Europe, may 
have been of far greater positive ef- 


8 August C. Krey, The First Crusade 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1921), 
p. 2. 

4 Robert ' M. Maclver, Social Causation, 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1942. 
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fect than any obviously direct conse- 
quences.’ ` 

Finally, reference should be made to 
the difference between primary results 
and those called derivative. Contem- 
porary sociologists have been much im- 
pressed with the chain of subsequent 
consequences growing out of an original 
factor, thus emphasizing the importance 
of a long-range point of view. 


SPECIFICITY OF THE PROBLEM 


One further emphasis is needed by 
way of approach. Historic events, as 
Maclver reminds us, are unique con- 


a figurations that do not recur as such. 


ra 
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In studying the effects of war upon the 
family it is necessary that our quest be 
specific, and principally on the basis of 
three differentials: (1) the nature of 
war, (2) the kind of family, and (3) 
the civilization in which the new rela- 
tionship occurs. 


Nature of wars 


Wars differ greatly in their nature. 
Speier,’ classifying on the basis of pur- 
pose and social definition of the enemy, 
identifies three types: absolute war, 
which is waged to annihilate the enemy; 
instrumental war, which is waged to 
gain access to values which the enemy 
controls; and agnostic war, whose ob- 
jective is a prize or symbolic value at- 
tached to victory. The changes in some 
of the features of war revealed by 
Wright have already been noted. Other 
bases of classification readily suggest 
themselves. Some wars have been 
fought with armies on land; some, with 
far-flung navies at sea; some have been 
tilts chiefly between mercenary troops; 
others have been totalitarian, like the 

5 James Westfall Thompson, An Economic 
and Social History of the Middle Ages (New 
York: Century Company, 1928), p. 433. 

6 MacIver, op. cit., p. 257. 

T Hans Speier, “The Social Types of War,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Jan. 1941, 
pp. 445-55. 


present. There have been wars fought . 
chiefly in terms of blockade, with re- 
sultant malnutrition and disease; others 
have been waged largely in psychologi- 
cal terms, with a strategy of terror and 
deception. In the last analysis, each 
war is peculiar to itself, in the nature 
of its conduct, in the proportion of the 
populations which participate, in the 
human and property losses involved, 
and in the outcome and respective ef- 
fects upon victor and vanquished. Ob- 
viously, the significance of war for the 
family varies as do its distinguishing 
features. 


Kinds of family 


Contemporary students of war and 
the family must guard against assuming 
that family relations have been always 
the same.’ Both the form of the family 
and the essence of family relationships 
have varied greatly in the course of 
human history. Marriage as a volun- 
tary, democratic union based on roman- 
tic attachment is a relatively new ex- 
periment in human history. Until quite 
recently, and still in large parts of the 
world, marriages were arranged by the 
families involved, as a matter of group 
interest, and family problems must be 
considered against the background of 
this fact. In classic Greece, for exam- 
ple, marriage brought together persons 
usually unknown, and often unsuited, 
to each other. After the wedding, the 
lives of husband and wife flowed in 
widely separated channels. The family 
was a business and biological arrange- 
ment. Affection might come to pervade 
it, but that was wholly accidental and 
incidental. 

The mariage de convenance was the 
normal arrangement in every social 
class during the Middle Ages, from 
noble to peasant. Such unions were 
dictated customarily by the self-interest 
of the families involved, with particular 
reference to land tenure. Marriage did 
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“not mean the union of two souls, but 
of two fiefs.” Betrothals among chil- 
dren less than seven years old were 
common. Even Leon Gautier, studying 
the great chivalrous romances of ad- 
venture, finds the mariage de conve- 
_ nance painfully prominent. 

The significance of this must be ob- 
vious. Before the day of voluntary and 
romantic mate selection, marriage must 
have brought together many persons 
who were not congenial, with a result- 
ant indifference, coldness, or positive 
aversion. To many such families, war 
was a pleasant vacation. It was above 
all an honorable and socially acceptable 
way out of an unhappy situation. Es- 
pecially was this important in a day 
when divorce was rare and desertion 
_ was not feasible. Consider, if you will, 
the isolated fortress castle of medieval 
times, with husband and wife bound to- 
gether by a mariage de convenance in 
its isolated life; or the medieval village, 
with its serfs bound to the soil and a 
mental horizon coinciding with the vis- 
ual rim. To many such families, war 
was to be welcomed as the one satis- 
factory escape from an unsatisfactory 
marriage. In all ages, the separation of 
families in wartime has had its thera- 
peutic aspects. 


Variation among nations 


Finally, the effects of war upon the 
family vary a great deal from one na- 
tion to another. Obviously, there is a 
marked difference in this respect be- 
tween victor and vanquished: the costs 
of the war would differ, as would also 
the psychology of the two peoples, and 
their reaction to the burdens involved. 
Then, too, the age of a nation, or the 
stage of development of its civilization, 
is highly important. A number of stu- 
dents subscribe to the theory that na- 
tions, like individuals, have a life his- 
tory. (One is reminded of Lecky’s 


of young men and of old nations.”) In 
its youth, a nation has a rapidly in- 
creasing population, there is a rela- 
tively large proportion of young people, 
a spirit of adventure prevails, and there 
is a general feeling of ambition and 
confidence. All this induces a warlike 
tendency and a willingness and ability 
to absorb its costs. After a time the 
population becomes stabilized, the pro- 
portion of the young decreases and of 
the aged increases, the culture becomes 
more concerned with economy and wel- 
fare, and there is less inclination, to go 
to war and less ability to bear its costs. 

Wright has a good deal to say ® about 
variations, both in the incidence and the 


_ social significance of war, from one na- 


tion to another, and apparently accepts 
this theory of natural history as the 
basis for these variations. Recently, 
too, Gurvitch has advanced an inter- 
pretation of the French debacle of 
World War II which lends itself ad- 
mirably to such a theory.® 


FAMILY SEPARATION 


Drawing upon the generous scope of 
past wars and the broad coverage of 
wartime changes, six groups of effects 
of war upon the family are selected here 
for brief summary. It is these which 
seem most constantly to appear in the’ 
historical literature, either by direct ref- 
erence or by implication.?° 

The most obvious group of effects 
grows out of family separations caused 
by war. Men go into military service, 


8 Wright, of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 828 ff. 

9 Georges Gurvitch, “Social Structure of 
Pre-War France,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, March 1943, pp. 535~55. 

10 For a fuller discussion of some of these 
effects, and with particular reference to more 
recent wars, the reader is referred to other 
articles by the author, See “War and the 
Family,” The American Sociological Review, 
June 1941, pp. 330-44; Marriage and the 
Family, edited by H. Becker and R. Hill 
(Boston; D. C. Heath & Co., 1942), Chap. 
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populations are uprooted, women are 
captured, workers are enslaved, and 
refugees become separated. ‘These 
separations occur under all kinds of 
conditions and for varying periods of 
time. Some become permanent, through 
the casualties of war or its wanton 
cruelties; some continue over a period 
of years, with futile emptiness or grand 
reunion at the end. Husbands and 
wives disappear in wartime, often with- 
out trace. Men taken prisoners reap- 
pear years afterward, perhaps to be- 
come Enoch Ardens; others return 
physically disabled. War thus has al- 
ways created, on a large scale, the 
problems of widowhood, orphanage, 
family desertion, domestic imbroglios, 
and all that these involve. 

Problems of conduct multiply with 
family separations. ‘The increase of 
juvenile delinquency is a common war- 
time phenomenon. Family members 
find themselves adrift, isolated from the 
controls of family, church, neighbor- 
hood, and the like. The separation of 
husband and wife interrupts regularized 
affectional relationships, and readjust- 
ment to this often proves difficult. The 
sexual misbehavior of soldiers with 


_women in invaded lands is referred to 
~~* in most wars. 


While there are many 
instances of outstanding faithfulness of 
war “widows,” like “the unwearied 
fidelity of Penelope, awaiting thrqugh 
the long, revolving years the return of 
her storm-tossed husband,” the chastity 
locks utilized by at least some medieval 


Crusaders to guarantee the fidelity of 


their wives stand in today’s museums as 
the - physical symbol of the soldier’s 
haunting fear. 

Indirect evidence bearing on this is 
to be found in the literature on prosti- 
tution. “A prolonged war, more espe- 
cially if it be a civil war, has generally 
resulted in an exaggeration of this evil. 
The Thirty Years’ War and the French 
Revolution are notorious in this respect. 


3? 


In the days of the Roman Em- 
pire, “the masculine factor in vice con- 
sisted in the soldiers” and other groups, 
while the feminine element was made up 
of “the vast numbers of slave women, 
captured in the unceasing wars of con- 
quest... .” In the Middle Ages the 
masculine factor consisted in the sol- 
diers of fortune, travelers and outlaws, 
apprentices and pseudo clergy, that 
made up the floating population. The 
feminine factor was largely composed 
of women’ abducted by robber bands 
or captured in petty wars and abused 
by the soldiery, and of the neglected 
offspring of these unfortunates. As the 
floating population increased with the 
breaking up of the old order, as wars 
became more prolonged and their de- 
moralizing effect became more general, 
medieval prostitution attained extraor- 
dinary proportions. All society seemed 
to be demoralized. 


, TREATMENT AND STATUS OF WOMEN 


Perhaps no other phase of our sub- 
ject is covered so adequately in the his- 
torical material as the effect of war on 
the treatment and status of women. 
The available material may be divided 
into two parts. First is the treatment 
of women in conquered lands. Tradi- 
tionally, women have been a spoil of 
war, with both their labor and their sex 
exploited by the conqueror. Several 
historic forms of this may be noted. 
Wife capture, for example, has been one 
of the recognized forms of obtaining a 
mate. It has existed among the Plains 
Indians of America? the Amerinds, 
the Polynesians, the early Germanic 

11 The Committee of Fifteen, The Social 
Evil (New York: G. P. Putnam Sons, 1912), 
pp. 4-5. See also Margaret Leech, Reveille in 
Washington, 1860-1865 (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941), pp. 260-65. 

12 Robert Lowie, Primitive Society (New 
York: Boni & Liveright, 1920), p. 23. 

18 Robert Briffault, “Concubinage,” Ency- 
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tribes, and various other groups. Both 
logic and anthropological research sug- 
gest that wife capture existed exten- 
sively in a day of constant warfare, 
woman labor, and female infanticide. 


Concubinage 


Again, concubinage results from war. 
As early as the time of the Homeric 
epics, the distinction between wife and 
concubine was this: the wife was pur- 
chased from her father, while the con- 
cubine was a prize of war. Similarly, 
among the Romans concubinage was 
rare until the Punic Wars. During the 
Renaissance, both in France and jn 
Italy, the custom was common of buy- 
ing captured women in the markets of 
Venice to serve as concubines. 


Slavery 


Third, slavery was a customary fate 
of women in conquered countries in 
earlier wars, especially of the absolute 
type, such as the Greek wars against 
the barbarians or the Christian wars 
against the infidels. In the days of 
Rome’s military dominance, “all armies 
sent out from Rome were accompanied 
by speculators in this trade, who bought 
the captives as they were put up to 
auction after a battle.” 15" The exten- 
‘ sive development of slavery was signifi- 
cant for family life in at least three 
- ways. One was the sexual exploitation 
of the female slave; the second was a 
first step in the emancipation of women 
by substituting slave labor in various 
forms of home industry; and third, the 
creation of a leisure class, reared on the 
profits of slave labor. The emergence 


clopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931), Vol. IV, p. 172. 

14 W, Goodsell, A History of Marriage and 
the Family (New York: Macmillan Co., Rev. 
Ed., 1934), p. 96. 

15 W. W, Fowler, “Social Life at Rome” 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1909), p. 206. 


of such a class among wives was par- 
ticularly significant. In summary, it 
should be noted that all these forms of 
female exploitation were practiced par- 
ticularly in absolute wars, often by way 
of conscious effort to weaken the enemy 
by disrupting his family and reproduc- 
tive system. 


Effects on women as a class 


The second body of our historical 
material deals with the effects of war 
on the status of women as a class. Two 
kinds of effects are noted. In the ear- 
lier stages of cultural development, life 
was nomadic, war.and the chase were 
man’s chief pursuits, “the ascendancy 
of beauty is faint,’ and the life of- 
women was one of hard and continuous 
toil. In addition to the duty of sup- 
plying the family with food and other 
necessities, motherhood was continuous 
and exhausting. To these duties, war 
but added further burdens and anxie- 
ties. On the other hand, with a more 
highly developed economy, war proved 
a liberating influence, especially to 
women in the upper classes. Here the 
absence of the husband created the im- 
mediate necessity of having the wife 
assume greater responsibility and lead- 
ership in family matters. 

What a prolonged war may mean is 
shown in the considered effects of the 
Punic Wars. First, for the thirty or 
more years of actual warfare, a large 
proportion of able-bodied Romans saw 
service in the field. Husbands were 
away from home for years at a time. 
As a consequence, the management of 
estates and households devolved upon 
their wives, many women receiving a 
training in self-reliance and efficiency 
in responsible positions. This in turn 
led such women to submit with ill grace 
to the restrictions in their daily lives 
and interests that their husbands im- 
posed upon them on their return from 
the wars. Before long, the manus, i.e., 
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the power of the Roman husband over 
his wife, came to be indicted by these 
women as tyranny. After the second 
Punic War the controversy was com- 
promised, and the practice of marriage 
without manus grew up. It was this 
sad circumstance that led the elder Cato 
to remark: “All men rule over women, 
we Romans rule over all men, and our 
wives rule over us.” 

Apparently the rising status of women 
was deeply resented. “Why have I not 
a rich wife?” asks the poet Martial. 
“Because I do not wish to be my wife’s 
maid,” he replies. 
speech delivered shortly before the close 
of the Republic by Macedonicus, in 
which he said: “If, Romans, we could 
do without wives, we should be rid of 
that nuisance: but since nature has de- 
creed that we can neither live comfort- 
ably with them nor live at all without 
them, we must e’en look rather to our 
permanent interests than to a passing 
pleasure.” *® Divorce, which had once 
been rare and difficult, now became 
common. Obligations of marriage were 
treated with extreme levity. Even the 
virtuous Aemilius Paulus, when asked 
why he divorced his wife, replied that 
„a woman might be excellent in the 
eyes of her neighbors, but that only 
a husband could tell where the shoe 
pinched.*? 

_ ‘Two more recent wars tell the same 
story. A recent writer has this to say 
about the effects of the American Civil 
War upon the Southern wife: 


In 1860, the South became a matriarchy. 
The men went away from home to other 
battlefields, leaving the -women free to 
manage farm and plantation without their 
bungling hindrance; whence they returned, 
those who had escaped heroic death found 
their surrogates in complete and competent 
charge and liking it. Four years had fixed 
the habit of command which, when I 


16 Fowler, op. cit., p. 150. 
17 Ibid., p. 147. 


Or, there is the. 


first began to know them, thirty had not 
broken.18 


Perhaps most clearly revealed are the 
effects of the First World War in this 
respect. This war changed the employ- 
ment of women “from a shameful busi- 
ness to heroism” overnight; it opened 
up new fields of employment, especially 
for women in the middle and upper 
classes; and in many other respects it 
put the finishing touches on the “eman- 
cipation of women.” Complementary 
to the right to behave like a man came, 
too, the right to misbehave as he does, 
thus bringing about a change in many 
of the mores.’® 


WAR AND THE MILITARY TYPE 


It has been past experience that great 
nations engaged in continuing warfare 
tend to produce a single definitive type 
of citizen which reflects the qualities 
essential for military success. This 
type, a product of military discipline, 
finds its expression in the dominant 
male, emphatic in the authority of the 
father over his children, of the master 
over his workers, and of the husband 
over his wife. Historians have identi- 
fied this type among the warlike nations 
of the past, just as more recent stu- 
dents identify it among the Germans 
and the Japanese. 

The military male, once his type 
crystallizes, tends toward hardness and 
firmness of character. War, Lecky 
wrote years ago, 


accustoms men to the abnegation needed 
for simultaneous action, compels them to 
repress their fears, and establish a firm 
control over their affections. Patriotism, 
too, leads them to subordinate their per- 
sonal wishes to the interests of the society 
in which they live.?° 


i8John A. Rice, “My Father’s Folks,” 
Harper’s Magazine, Sept. 1940, p. 426. 

19 Frederick Allen, Only Yesterday, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 

20 William G. H. Lecky, History of Euro- 
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In times past, this type has held no 
high regard for women. In many of 
the qualities which he prized, -women 
were indisputably inferior, with the in- 
evitable result that he placed them in 
a subject status. . 

Much is said in historical records of 
the crudely mannered male which con- 
stant warfare created. Many men were 
gathered together over long periods of 
time, without the presence of women. 
They lived and talked a salty life. By 
way of indirect proof there are the state- 
ments by various historians of the Mid- 
dle Ages that with the decline of con- 
stant devastating warfare, knights and 
lords had time to improve their manners 
and their relations with women. In 
speaking of the Crusades, Thompson 
states that “the rough and ready ways 
of the feudal, fighting West gave way 
to the politeness and address of the 
East. The man of war, the typical 
fighting baron, was humanized into a 
gentleman of culture, and good, though 
not soft, manners.” 74 

An amusing reference to an appar- 
ently premature softening of the mili- 
tary type in early English history is 
told by a nineteenth-century historian. 
I quote: 


King Ethelred kept a number of Danish 
troops in his pay, who were stationed in 
different parts of the country. A com- 
plaint was made to the king that the Danes 
had attained such a pitch of refinement, 
and made such an advance in luxury, that 
they combed their hair daily, and were 
guilty of other acts of embellishment 
equally reprehensible. Worse still, it was 
averred that the women looked with favor 
upon these practices of the Danes, and 
that the latter debauched wives and daugh- 
ters of the English, and disgraced the na- 
tion. It is evident that women who could 


pean Morals (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1869), Vol. I, p. 182. 
21 Thompson, op. cit., p. 435. 


thus easily be led away were only virtuous 
from want of opportunity. . . .22 


WAR AND INTERCULTURAL CONTACTS 


It is the essence of many wars that 
they involve a precipitant contact of 
diverse cultures. People of differing 
modes of living and thinking are 
brought together in wartime in ways 
which have significance for family life. 
First, intermarriage between men and 
women of opposing cultures in war has 
been frequent. Crusaders, for example, 
took Syrian, Armenian, or even Saracen 
women to wifé, and became so much a 
part of life of the Orient as to forget 
the place of their birth. Commentators 
refer to the universality of this prac- 
tice. “AIl classes from highest to the 
lowest felt no aversion to such unions. 
Of the kings, Baldwin I and Baldwin IT 
married Armenians, Baldwin TII and 
Anabric married Greek princesses.” 2° 
The movement was a reciprocal one: 
often native men married crusading 
women. Cases of cultural conflict were 
frequent among these marriages. There 
is much reference to discord, jealousy, 
and misunderstanding growing out of 
differences of religion and other cultural 
elements. 

One particularly important type of 
intrafamily conflict results from ideo- 
logical wars. The religious wars of 
earlier centuries; the American Revolu- 
tion, with its family groups rent asun- 
der by Tory-versus-Revolutionary sym- 
pathies; ** the Civil War, with its 
family cleavages—all illustrate how 


22 William W. Sanger, History of Prostitu- 
tion (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1859), 
p. 287. 

23 Dana C. Munro, The Kingdom of the 
Crusaders (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1936), p. 119. 

24For example, see Margaret Armstrong, 
Five Generations: Life and Letters of an 
American Family (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1930), pp. 118 ff. 
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ideological wars may create family dis- 
cord arid tension. 

A second way in which war’s cultural 
contacts affect family life is via the 
mobility of military forces. Men go 
to the ends of the world in the course 
of military operations. Such persons 
contact new cultures, often over long 
periods of time. When, later on, they 
are reunited with their families, they 
are different. This is one of the aspects 
of family separations in wartime. Mem- 
bers are not filed in secluded portfolios 
when war separates them. The litera- 
ture on the Crusades is replete with ex- 
amples, and the experience of two mil- 


- lion Americans who were baptized with 


continental ideas during the First World 
War is a much more recent illustration. 

Finally, war often serves to bring 
people of diverse cultures together in 
the normal processes of living. One 
of the best illustrations is to be found 
in the case of Rome after the Punic 
Wars. The capital became the center 
of a vast and ceaseless concourse of 
peoples. Its population was a hetero- 
geneous mass in which all nations, cus- 
toms, languages, and creeds, all degrees 
of virtue and vice, intermingled and 


-~ interacted.. Toleration came to be given 


to all codes and creeds. Rome became 
a world in miniature. “Almost every 
variety of charlatanism and belief dis- 


. played itself unchecked, and boasted its 


train of proselytes. Foreign ideas were 
in every form in the ascendant.” 7° 

Such cultural diversity, while making 
for material and intellectual advance, 
is not particularly favorable to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a high 
moral code, especially with reference to 
family relationships. These are much 
more likely to result from deeply rooted 
convictions among a people largely un- 
acquainted with the possibility of error, 
the conflict of argument, or the qualifi- 
cations of tolerance. 

25 Lecky, op, cit., Vol. I, p. 247. 


Wark AND SOME MEASURABLE 
FAMILY INDICES 


In more recent years, improvement 
in social statistics makes possible a 
quantitative measure of some effects 
of war on the family. With particular 
reference to the First World War; these 
reveal the following sequence: 

First, with the imminence or start of 
war, the marriage rate rises markedly. 
As the war goes on, it falls, most mark- 
edly in invaded countries; least in 
nearby neutrals. With the end of the 
war, there is a swift recovery. The 
marriage rate apparently is a relatively 
resilient demographic characteristic. 

Second, after a temporary spurt in 
the early period of war, the birth rate 
declines. Combining all northern and 
western Europe, the birth rate dropped 
from 24.2 for the years 1911-14 to 17.0 
for the years 1915-19, a drop of almost 
30 per cent. Among the belligerents, 
the drop in France, which was invaded, 
came earliest and fell lowest; in Eng- 
land, which was relatively isolated from 
the fighting and which reached its war 
peak later, the drop came late and was 
slight. In Bulgaria, Hungary, Belgium, 
Germany, and Italy, the lowest birth 
rate of the war period was below half 
of the prewar rate. For the period as 
a whole, including 1919, the birth rates 
were less than 60 per cent of the pre- 
war normal in Hungary; about 60 per 
cent for France, Germany, Belgium, 
and Bulgaria; approximately 65 per 
cent for Italy and Austria; and 80 
per cent for England. In most coun- 
tries, the curtailment in births during 
the World War period corresponded to 
the entire number of births of two 
whole normal years on a prewar basis; 
in Italy, to the births of one and a half 
years; and in England, to those of a 
little less than a year. 

Third, a war costly in human life 
alters the sex ratio. War is the great 
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killer—of men. ‘This means young men, 
marriageable men. In addition, many 
men who survive are disabled—less 
marriageable. All this alters the arith- 
metic of the marriage market, to the 
disadvantage of women. 


THE POSITIVE SIDE 


Not all the effects of war upon the 
family are problem-provoking. War, 
like other adversities, often binds fami- 
lies closer together. Suffering welds re- 
lationships as nothing else can. The 
realities of war dwarf into insignificance 
many of the trivialities of life, and this 
helps to reveal its abiding fundamen- 
tals. War calls forth a spiritual rejuve- 
nation which may re-create the inner 
meaning of family life. Many a mar- 
ried couple, casual in the indifferent 
intimacy of the years, are bound to- 
gether anew in a common anxiety for 
children in their country’s service. 
Other couples find life anew in the 
idealism of wartime service, and trans- 
late this psychic renewal into their 
marital relationship. The background 
of a national crisis places in proper 


perspective the domestic squabbles and 
triangles which seemed so important in 
more placid days. 

Not all wartime separations produce 
tension or defensive coolness. A man 
and wife separated by half the world 
may come, perhaps for the first time, 
to assess their true devotion to each 
other. Just as one learns to skate dur- 
ing the summer and to swim in winter, 
so good husbands may be born in the 
discomforts of military barracks, and 
more forbearing wives be resolved in 
the loneliness of their wartime estate. 
War tries people’s souls, and if some 
are weighed and found wanting, and if 
others are lost in the process of weigh- 
ing, there still are legion who find them- 
selves anew in meeting the trial. 

The historical evidence on the posi- 
tive side is scant. Only, it must be so. 
If war were so devastating of family life 
as some students have indicated, then 
the family could not have survived its 
own history. The resiliency of the 
family—this is its answer to the wars 
of the past. The family has survived 
many wars. 
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Britain Fights for Family Life 


By Mary AGNES HAMILTON 


AMILY life!” exclaimed Cecilia, 

when I told her I was investigating 
it as lived under the stress of war. “I 
had almost forgotten that there was 
such a thing.” 

I had spoken to her because her’s is 
one of the happiest and most united 
families I know—a lovely example 
of the creative association of per- 
sons of different ages and interests, 
each of whom is free while to each the 
fact of being together means much. 
Also because it is typical of wartime 
Britain, in that the father in 1914-18 
went through what the sons are now 
going through. 

Cecilia grinned, rather wryly, as she 
went on: 

“Occasionally, I see Bob at break- 
fast. Very occasionally. You see I’ve 
got to be at the factory at 8:30 at the 
latest. [She is a most efficient welfare 
superintendent at a huge works in Lon- 
don.] That means leaving the apart- 
ment before ten to eight. It’s no use 
for Bob to get to his office before ten 


“eS o’clock, so I don’t wake him. He’s 


“become very clever at domestic chores 
anyhow, and makes better coffee than 
I do. 

“In the evening it’s the same story; 
he rarely gets away from Whitehall be- 
fore eight; two or three nights a week, 


he just stays right on, and has some. 


sort of meal in the canteen. One night, 
he’s got his Home Guard (and often on 
Sunday too); another, he fire-watches; 
of course my fire-watching night is not 
the same as his. So there you are! 
Once in a blue moon we manage an 
evening together, but it’s an event. 


X Sundays were so tired we sleep most 


of the day.” 
Since, between them, they manage to 
have read everything worth reading, 


"1ce 


seen everything worth seeing, and heard 
any music worth hearing, I did not 
take this last remark too literally; only 
persons of their vitality could ft in all 
they do. 

“As for the children, we’ve not been 
all together since the first Christmas of 
the war. Nan’s husband is somewhere 
at sea; he’s in the R.N.V.R. [Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve] and was 
called up right away. It’s practically 
a year now since she’s heard from him; 
he’s never seen the baby. She is up in 
scotland with his people; his mother 
is an amazing’ bird, and runs every- 
thing in the place—war savings, sal- 
vage, mobile canteen, and day nursery; 
so Nan has taken over the house and 
spends most of her time cooking—a bit 
of a change for her! [Nan was build- 
ing up quite a reputation before the 
war as an interior decorator. | 

“As for the boys, Dick is out in Af- 
rica with the First Army; yes, thank 
God, he’s come through, and there is 
just a chance he may get some leave. 
Tom, as you know, is in the R.A.F. in 
the Middle East now.” 

She paused. Tom’s twin brother, 
Cecil, had been killed in the Battle 
of Britain; Tom’s own survival was 
something of a miracle, since he too 
was in that, and now at four-and- 
twenty is a lonely veteran of the serv- 


Characteristically, Cecilia went on to 
say that she regarded herself as lucky, 
especially when she compared her state 
with that of many of the women work- 
ing in her factory. Lots of them had 
husbands in the forces, and had not 
seen their children for months; others 
were doing double jobs, keeping the 
home running as well as going out to 
work, 


11. 
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I remembered an earnest conversa- 
tion in the basement of a big Govern- 
ment Department in London; there was 
a terrific noise outside, but since it was 
the spring of 1941, we were used to 
terrific noises, and ate our suppers 
calmly enough. A group of youngish 
people discussed with fervent feeling 
whether it was worse for children to 
be separated from their mothers, or 
for husbands and wives to be divided. 
Most of them (for all except myself 
the case was quite a personal one) took 
the view that it was worse for parents 
to be separated from their children. 
That separation in ore way or the 
other had to be, was accepted as a 
matter of course. 


CONTRAST WITH Wort~D War I 


Separation was matter of course in 
1941. In 1943 it is matter of fact. 
Dislocation and -suspension of family 


life is, in this war, almost universal. - 


This is something that differentiates 
World War II most sharply from World 
War I. Here, for us, is total war 
` which now penetrates the private life 
of every citizen. It has broken up the 
normal pattern, in one way or another, 
for practically every home. 

Nothing like this was experienced by 
the citizen of -1914-18. Those years 
had, of course, their own peculiar hor- 
rors. In two vital respects, indeed, 
they were worse than anything as yet 
experienced in Britain during this war: 
first, the appalling scale on which young 
life was lost, broken, and maimed. The 
ghastly daily casualty list, with its 
huge toll of dead, wounded, and miss- 
ing, represented a degree and an extent 
of waste, suffering, and heartbreak, a 
range of final destruction of family life 
and happiness, such as has not yet come 

to us in the present war. ‘True, con- 
~ stant anxiety and unremitting appre- 
hension sit at almost every table; but 


Britain is not in 1943, as it was in 1918, 
a nation in mourning. i 
Second, and not less significant, is 
the fact that then death and injury fell 
mainly, if not exclusively, on the young. 
An awful gulf sundered those in safety 
at home from those who walked in the 
constant presence of death overseas. 
That gulf, dividing the experience of 
men from that of women, the experience 
of youth from that of middle age, was 
hideous in itself and at the time. It 
also produced some of the least exhila- 
rating features of the postwar epoch. 

There is no such gulf today. We are 
all in it. -Death and the fear of death 
are not confined to the young men. 
Factory worker, telephone operator, 
ambulance driver, home-keeping house- 
wife—all have met terror by day and 
night, confronting it with steady cour- 
age and resolution, and have known a 
lift in spirit because they fully share 
what the boys have to meet. There is 
no gulf, even in Britain; none, assur- 
edly, on the continent of Europe, where 
men, women, and children endure hor- 
rors worse than those of the actual 
fighting zone, since they are imposed 
by cold and deliberate purpose. There, 
a massive and calculated annihilation: 
of family life is being carried out by 
means of the mass deportation of men 
and the extermination of entire com- 
munities. . 

It is partly because we realize what 
Europe is enduring, and why, and be- 
cause the Nazis’ planned destruction of 
family ties has made clear to the sim- 
plest man and woman what is at stake, 
that we accept for the duration the 
sacrifice of our own family life. We 
find it the easier to do this inasmuch 
as our civilian existence is each day 
more completely assimilated to the 
terms of existence of our fighting men. 
But we do it with the clearest recogni- 
tion that it is for the duration only; 
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the full restoration of family life every- 
where is one.of the things we fight for. 


EARLY APPREHENSION 


In Britain, disruption of families was 
one of the earliest symptoms of total 
war. To some extent, dispersal and 
plans for dispersal preceded the actual 
outbreak of hostilities. Of one thing 
the average citizen was from the begin- 
ning pretty sure: war meant large-scale 
bombing. This assurance gave, in ad- 
vance, some measure of the courage of 
a population which had, before Munich 
and after, a working-class majority in 
favor of resistance to Hitler; since, on 
the whole, the expectation of what 
large-scale bombing would be like was 
worse than the reality proved—bad as 
that was. 

It was, then, an article of faith that 
aerial attack was infinitely more potent 
than aerial defense. The experiments 
on which this view was based were not 
extremely recent, but the horrible ex- 
perience of Warsaw seemed amply to 
confirm them; and persons of authority 
and knowledge had for some time been 
agitating for the official provision of 
deep shelters as the sole efficient pro- 
tection. The small domestic “Ander- 


=` gon” shelter (in which much of Lon- 


don’s family life was to be passed in 
the fall, winter, and spring of 1940-41) 
did not inspire people with at all the 
confidence it proved to deserve. Any- 
how, the darkest apprehensions were 
rife. 

I remember in the summer of 1939 
looking at the trees, the streets, the 
houses, and the people from the top of 
a London bus, and saying to myself: 
“Look well—you will probably never 
seé any of this again.” J was traveling 
through the suburb of Balham, not 
generally regarded as a beauty spot; 
but it was early June, the trees were 
in full delicate leaf, with hawthorns 
and laburnums a mass of scent and 


color; the sky under the sun had a 
curious bright, enameled quality, so 
that everything stood out in sharp re- 
lief under the blue and white, and 
looked lovely. ‘There was something 
pathetic about it; in a vision, I saw it 
all a mass of blackened ruins. Some, 
but by no means all of it, ¿s a mass of 
ruins in 1943. By no means all. But 
in 1939 we expected that London would 
be flattened. 

It was with this sort of picture in 
mind that plans were laid for the re- 
moval from London and other great 
cities of such persons as could be moved 
to places in the center of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, then supposed to be 
safe. After the fall of France there 
was, of course, no place in our little 


island (“tight” became a word of real 


and rather sinister import) that even 
looked safe. None is more than sev- 
enty miles from the coast, and that 
coast, with the Netherlands, Norway, 
and the Channel ports in enemy hands, 
is but a minute or two’s flight from 
Nazi bases. 


EVACUATIONS 


During the first months, however, 
the countryside and the smaller towns 
were assumed to be safe. There was 
in fact a considerable movement away, 
on the part of those who could transfer 
themselves. Many ordinary. citizens 
did as one father I knew in South 
Wales. He insisted that his three mar- 
ried daughters leave their London 
homes and, with their husbands and 
offspring of various ages, take up quar- 
ters under his roof. 

The husbands of course did not stay 
long. One, in the Territorials, was at 
once called up; another, an engineer, 
joined a rapidly expanding aircraft 
establishment in the north; the third, 
who happened to be an eminent musi- 
cian, went at first into the Censor’s 
Department; now, with the discovery 
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that he possesses an incredibly acute 
sense of hearing, he is on a hush-hush 
job in which that qualification Is im- 
portant. 

Meantime, the womenfolk stayed in 
Wales. They were released when in the 
fall of 1940 a very large stray bomb 
fell plumb in the center of the garden. 
Irrationally, but characteristically, this 
convinced their father that they, who 
could work, should do so. The chil- 
dren remain under the charge of their 
grandparents. The mothers are all in 
jobs, two of them in London. 

But private evacuation of this kind 
(Mr. A. P. Herbert has inveighed with 
wit and point against the horrid word, 
but it is embodied now in the language) 
was a relatively small affair, though it 
has played its part in family breakup. 
The big force was public evacuation. 

Many large firms and a series of 
Government Departments transferred 
a large part of their staffs out of 


London. A certain number of children . 


were most generously accommodated 
overseas, mainly in Canada and the 
United States. But the major opera- 
tion was the official transference that 
took place in the first days of Septem- 
ber 1939. 

Then, mainly from the most con- 
gested areas of Britain’s larger towns, 
735,000 “unaccompanied” school chil- 
dren, 166,300 mothers with 260,300 
young children in their care, 12,000 
expectant mothers, and a contingent of 
blind and otherwise incapacitated per- 
sons of adult years were, with great 
efficiency on the part of the transport 
system and the dispatching local au- 
thorities concerned, moved out of “tar- 
get” into “reception” areas. 

When the declaration of war on Sep- 
tember 3 was instantly followed in 
London by an air-raid alarm, the policy 
seemed fully justified. Feelings about 
it, however, were mixed then and at all 
subsequent stages. Under the original 


scheme, three and a half million per- 
sons were eligible for evacuation at gov- 
ernment expense, both for the removal 
and for maintenance on a modest scale 
Only one and three-quarter million ac- 
tually went. Since bombs did not at 
once materialize, a large number of 
those who did go drifted back. By 
January 1940, 88 per cent of the moth- 
ers had returned. . 

The heavy raids of the fall of 1940 
and the spring of 1941 produced new 
waves of dispersal. The brute fact that 
more than one house out”of every five 
in England and Wales was damaged by 
bombs accounts for this. 

A high proportion of children are to- 
day separated from their parents and 
living away from their normal homes. 
A high proportion of husbands and 
wives are divided. Some fifty thousand 
people are officially recorded as living 
in reception areas. Of these, about a 
tenth are accommodated in houses that 
have been requisitioned for the purpose 
by the local authorities, more than half 
of the people being homeless as the re- 
sult of London bombing. The others 
are in billets. 

More than half (57 per cent) of the 
children originally evacuated remain in 
the countryside; others, in subsequent” 
waves, have joined them. They are 
nearly all billeted. 


DISCOMFORT OF-BILLETING 


Billeting represents part of the price 
exacted by war conditions from people 
who dwell in the relative safety of the 
rural and semirural areas. It involves 
genuine hardship to both sides. Signal 
of accepted family dislocation, it also 
sometimes engenders it, for the advent 
of relatives has occasionally broken up ~ 
families previously united in affection. 
This affects mainly the working-class 
home, which is normally not too large 
for its occupants, and is seldom well 
provided with sharable bathroom ac- 
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commodation. Overcrowding, as we 
now know only too well, is by no means 
only an urban phenomenon, though its 
consequences are more serious for the 
town dweller. 

In their close quarters, country hosts 
must at best have experienced real dis- 
comfort from the presence of extra, un- 
chosen, long-period guests. This would 
have been trying even had the guests 
been all—as most were—helpful, con- 
siderate, and clean. Some were not. 
A by-product of the evacuation process 
has been the casting of a merciless 
searchlight on family life as actually 
lived by a section of Britain’s people 
in the denser portions of industrial 
cities. The; Women’s Group on Public 
Welfare of the National Council of So- 
cial Service made an investigation in 
1939-40 which was recently published 
under the title Our Towns. It is a 
revelation that has shocked and horri- 
fied the nation. 

The investigation found among a 
section of mothers and children a de- 
gree of dirt, disorder, and antisocial 
habit that justified the worst accusa- 
tions made by the country against the 
city. It was a section only. Careful 


—~— investigators do not put it higher than 


a tenth. But that a tenth should, de- 
spite the vast advances in social provi- 
sion in the last thirty years, still be 
living in the conditions and with the 
habits described, is a warning and a 
portent. 

It is the more alarming that the cause 
of this situation is not, in most cases, 
sheer poverty; has not Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree in his latest book demon- 
strated that the general standard of liv- 
ing in Britain has been raised by no less 
than 30 per cent since his classic in- 
quiry into York? What was revealed 
is a resistance to any form of social 
education. This, although connected 
with poverty and bad housing, is not 
caused wholly by either. Medical in- 


spection of schools has to all intents 
and purposes cleared the children of 
the country from skin diseases and head 
pests; the children of the towns still 
carry lice and suffer from scabies. The 
rise in height and weight for boys and 
girls in the last thirty years is 5 per 
cent in height and 13 per cent in 
weight; and this is general. But where- 
as the children of the country are now 
universally clean, a proportion of the 
children of the towns remain dirty. 
Bad housing and bad parental habit 
have frustrated the efforts of the doc- 
tor, the social worker, and the school. 

But let us not lose sight of the fact 
that this is a sectional picture. The 
children are profiting greatly by the 
fact that they are in country air. 
Moreover, after a brief disordered in- 
terval, school arrangements are now 
satisfactory. The problem of their re- 
turn looms in the future. 


MOBILIZATION of MEN AND WOMEN 


In the shift of war, bombs have been 
a potent agent. More effective and 
over a wide and diversified range, more 
comprehensive and more lasting, have 
been the ever growing demands of war 
production. The drafting of men for 
the services and the mobilization of 
men and women for the war machine 
are the major instruments in a process 
which, in one form or another, affects 
the life of every family in Britain to- 
day. 

Returns taken for electoral registra- 
tion purposes show that up to the end 
of June 1942, five million adults— 
roughly one-sixth of the entire popu- 
lation—-had changed place of residence. 
These figures do not cover the move- 
ment of men and women into the armed 
forces; ‘they register rather the indus- 
trial shift. The two processes must, 
however, be taken together if the trans- 
formation of family life is to be meas- 
ured. 
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Britain is physically a small country. 
Its population, though dense, is, from 
the standpoint of .available manpower, 
very small by comparison with that of 
the United States, Russia, or Germany. 
Out of a total of 46.75 million, 13.25 
million are at ages under 14 or over 
65. Of the available 33.25 million, 16 
million are ‘men, 17.25 million women. 

Of these women, 10 to 11 million are, 
in normal times, busy whole time on 
household tasks; a high proportion 
have young children dependent on 
them. These are the women whom the 
census describes as “unoccupied,” since 
it recognizes only gainful occupation; 
yet on their unpaid labor the welfare 
of nine-tenths of the actual families de- 
pends. There are only 4.5 million un- 
married women between 18 and 64. 

Now, out of the gross total of 33.25 
million persons, 23.5 millions were, by 
the middle of 1943, occupied in the 
census sense-—i.e. gainfully employed— 
on the war effort. This total does not 
include the unpaid workers, of whom 
there are over two million, mainly in 
various civil defense categories; over 
one million, for example, in the Wom- 
en’s Voluntary Services. 

To men, conscription for war service 
applies fully; they can be drafted to 
the armed forces between the ages of 
18 and 51; those between 18 and 46 
have actually been called up. At 19 
they can be posted overseas. There is 
no male of working age who is not to- 
day employed either in some branch 
of the armed forces or on what Brit- 
ain’s Ministry of Labor and National 
Service recognizes as “essential” work. 

The Ministry has full power to allo- 
cate persons to, and hold them. in, such 
work; this power applies to women as 
to men. In fact, the mobilization of 
women is now almost as complete as 
that of men. Although there has been 
power to apply compulsion to them 
since April 1941 and conscription for 


the armed forces since December 1941, 
it has in fact only been taken for the 
uniformed services and for women up 
to 30. Registration for employment is, 
however, effective up to 46. 

Of single women of working age, 90 
per cent are on full-time war work; 
for married women without young chil- 
dren, the figure is also well over three- 
quarters. Women in these categories 
are regarded as mobile. Registration is 
followed by calling-up for interview; on 
the basis of that interview, women are 
directed to one form of employment or 
another, the decision as to their mobil- 
ity being mainly determined by their 
family responsibilities.: Married women 
with young children are now mainly en- 
listed on part-time work. 

Something like a social revolution is, 
in fact, taking place. Industry and 
business are beginning to realize the 
utility of the part-time worker, and 
the consequences for the family of the 
future may be of far-reaching impor- 
tance. Part-time work opens up great 
possibilities for women, in that it means 
that the devastating choice between 
home and a job no longer needs to be 
faced in its fullness. 

Meantime, the “lady of leisure” has 
wholly disappeared from the British 
scene. The working-class housewife is, 
in factory and works, carrying the load 
of the war on her brave shoulders; the 
young women are in the services or in 
industry; even the old are playing a 
gallant part in helping out, looking af- 
ter children, doing the thousand odd 
jobs that wartime conditions entail. 


Work or Boys AND GIRLS 


No need to elaborate the effects on 
home life, as ordinarily lived, of this 
drafting of fathers and mothers. The 
upset, however, does not end there. 
Since December 1941 the boys and girls 
of 16 and 17 have been registered. A 
follow-up, officially conducted by the 
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educational authorities, shows that the 
specific youth organizations associated 
with the services—Air Training Corps, 
Army Cadets, Sea Cadets—have had 
more applicants than they could admit. 
Boys and girls, especially in rural areas, 
are already so hard at work that no 
call for extra service is possible. The 
increasing shortage of labor on the 
land, and the pressure to produce more 
food (the home-produced total has risen 
from 40 to over 60 per cent) means that 
boys and girls are working long hours; 
many others are doing either two jobs 
or voluntary overtime. 

Of the girls, many help at home in 
the evenings; most of the boys merely 
sleep there. School children help with 
chores like salvage, the harvest, and 
jam making. School (thanks to the 
elimination of vacations) goes on 
pretty well continuously. At residen- 
tial schools, pupils take over most of 
the domestic work. The Eton boy of 
today makes his own bed, lays fires, 
and sets tables and washes up. 


ADJUSTMENTS THROUGH GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 


This picture of dispersed families, 


“__ long hours of work, little sleep, and 


much weary and crowded traveling is 
made endurable by two main facts. 
The first is that everyone is in it, share 
and share alike. The other is that the 
general social setup, as determined by 
government action, is adjusted to pro- 
duce the utmost practicable equality. 

The countryside is, with immense 
courage and cheerfulness, carrying an 
immense load; it has evacuees to house, 
it has Britain’s food to produce. Agri- 
cultural wages have been raised and a 
basic minimum set. Scales of benefit 
provided under the Social Service sys- 
tem have been raised for old people, for 
accidents, sickness, and unemployment, 
and for dependent children. The pen- 
sion age has been lowered for women, 


and supplementary pensions on a needs 
basis have been provided for something 
like a million old people. Food prices 
have been successfully controlled; the 
rise is only 20 per cent over 1938. 

Food is a central problem in every 
home, and more than ever difficult with 
the drafting of so many housewives. 
Equalization has been the key idea. 
Rationing has been directed primarily 
to give to each household its fair share 
in necessarily limited supplies, such 
share being designed to secure a nutri- 
tional minimum. 

Rationing is worked through registra- 
tion with a given retailer, in turn linked 
to a given wholesaler in touch with cen- 
tralized supply machinery. This means 
that each household can count on get- 
ting its basic ration: meat, tea, sugar, 
butter, margarine, fats, bacon, cheese, 
jam. The housewife knows that her 
ration will be there when she goes to 
fetch it. The additional points scheme 
brings in certain elements of choice and 
variety; the basic ration covers essen- 
tials. 

Milk is controlled; its supply is di- 
rected to the needs of those for whom 
it is most important—young children 
and nursing or expectant mothers. 
Among the earliest acts of the Min- 
istry of Food, when set up in 1939, 
were the appointment of scientific ad- 
visers and the institution of a National 
Milk Scheme for mothers and babies. 
Under this scheme, one family in every 
four is today getting free or very cheap 
milk. Eight out of every ten children 
get milk in schools. One child in every 
five also gets meals at school; and this 
arrangement is being extended. 

Meals in schools and in factories help 
to mitigate the housewife’s burden. 
The Ministry of Labor insists that ev- 
ery factory with 250 employees or over 
must run a canteen; there are now ten 
thousand of these. There are also 
canteens with full meal facilities in 60 
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per cent of mines, as well as in many 
smaller factories. These canteens give 
good, cheap, sit-down meals; the fac- 
tory meal also implies a regular rest 
pause, and inspectors see that this is 
observed. Entertainment—musical and 
other—is a feature of this pause. 

Workers in small establishments can 
get an equally good and cheap meal at 
the British Restaurants, run and sub- 
sidized by the Food Ministry; there 
are now over two thousand of. these 
throughout Britain. The Women’s Vol- 
untary Services generally provide the 
service; they also run special food 
schemes, for example the distribution 
of meat pies at the rate of a million a 
month, to hundreds of scattered vil- 
lages. 

Thanks to these arrangements, peo- 
ple are sufficiently fed and remarkably 
healthy; and women can be, and are, 
employed whole or part time, in ever 
growing numbers, without danger to 
their own health or to that of their 
families. 


APPRECIATION OF THE FAMILY 


Such plans, however, have not pre- 
vented the dislocation of the life of the 
family. This has happened as it was 
bound to. Total war exacts total sacri- 
fice. Health is safeguarded; but com- 
fort has gone. On the other hand, a 
sense of purpose has, for nearly all, 
filled its place; and there has come a 
keener realization than most before 
possessed of the constituents of pleas- 
ure itself, and of the family as their 
focus. So, recognition of the fact that 
family life is in abeyance goes hand 
in hand with, and supports, a deter- 
mination to reinstate it and give it a 
better chance. ` ' 

Thus, the acceptance by the Govern- 
ment in December last of the principle 
of family allowances, announced by Sir 
John Anderson at the time of the House 


of Commons debate on the Beveridge 
plan, represents something more than, 
and different from, an interest in the 
size of Britain’s future population. 
That interest is there, but it is defi- 
nitely an interest in quality as well 
as quantity. More significant still is 
the asseveration of the significance of 
the family as vital to democracy, as at 
once the storehouse and the training 
ground for the values on which civiliza- 
tion depends. 

Curious it is, today, to reflect on the 
frequency and the assurance of the at- 
tack on the family in the dreary epoch 
between two wars. The novelist and 
the playwright of the twenties found 
here a handy butt; in those days a 
London audience cheered the assertion 
that the family was “founded on natu- 
ral repugnance,” and novel after novel 
played on the hatred of brother for 
brother, sister for sister, father for son, 
daughter for mother. The Oedipus 
complex was all over the intellectual 
place. Early Russian experiments— 
now in reverse—encouraged “free” spir- 
its to put their minds in clamps on this 
topic. Actually, many of these free 
spirits, not so young as they wished to 
feel, were nearer to the Edwardian era 
they derided than to the future. 

The really young, as they grew up, 
took a different view. Serious, where 
their elders were somewhat dismally 
gay, they made their experiments, but 
those experiments were preliminary to 
a marriage in which children played a 
very definite part. No greater mistake 
could be made than to judge these 
young people by their conversation. It 
is strictly conventional, but their ac- 
tions are their own. The sacrifices and 
the endurance of war have behind them 
not only a steady determination to give 
all for victory, but an ideal that is as 
clear in purpose as it is seldom ex- 
pressed in words. 

In that ideal, the family fills an all- 
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important place. Its restoration to 
effective being is the first hope of 
millions. A primary postwar aim in 
Britain is to provide for the family 


conditions in which the differing ex- 
periences of its now divided elements 
may come together in a new birth of 
freedom. 


Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton, London, is assistant 
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of the London Economist, a member of Parliament, 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Postmaster 
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poration, and an alderman on the London City Coun- 
cil. Her writings include a life of Abraham Lincoln 
for the Children’s Heroes Series, books on Greek and 
Roman history and on Greek legends, several biogra- 
phies, and several novels. 


Marriages, Births, and Divorces 


By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


HE present total war scarcely 

leaves a single custom unaffected. 
It is natural, then, to expect marriages, 
births, and divorces to be changed. At 
first, our impression may be that mar- 
riages are increased, that perhaps births 
may be increased too; but we are not 
sure what the effect on divorce may be. 
These impressions are only partly true, 
for in the First World War, marriages 
and births were decreased. Our expe- 
rience in this war has been only with 
its first phase, namely, its beginning. 
Wars go through different phases as 
they progress, and their effects on so- 
ciety vary according to their length. 
They also vary according to the inten- 
sity and extent of the fighting. For 
instance, we were in the First World 
War only a year and a half, and family 
life was not profoundly affected. 

The question of the effect of war on 
marriages, births, and divorces is not, 
therefore, a simple question. Like most 
apparently simple questions, it must 
be broken, for proper analysis, into 
subquestions concerning the different 
stages of the war and the extent of 
our participation at the battle fronts, 
wherever they may be. The approach 
will be to inquire about marriages dur- 
ing the war’s beginning. 


MARRIAGES 


In considering the effect of war on 
marriage, we shall begin by considering 
the effect of the early stages of the war, 
and also the preparation for war, since 
the latter may affect social institutions 
as profoundly as does actual fighting. 


Preparation for war 


The preparation for war involves the 
making of guns, ships, airplanes, tanks, 
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factories, houses, clothing, and food. 
All this means industrial activity. Men 
are taken out of jobs and placed in 
training camps. Unemployment dis- 
appears and wages rise. The prepara- 
tion for war, then, is like the upswing 
of the business cycle. If the prepara- 
tion for war is very vigorous, it is like 
boom times. Since it is a long process, 
the prosperity is long continued. 

In prosperous time the marriage rate 
is high, while in depressions it is low. 
This correlation of marriage rates with 
the fluctuation of business has been 
shown several times for this country, 
for Britain, and for various European 
nations.t We should expect, then, rea- 
soning from analogy, that marriages 
would increase in number during the 
preparation for war. On the other 
hand, if young men are being inducted 
into military training camps in large 
numbers, it might be expected that 
many would remain single when other- 
wise they would marry. Let us see 
what the facts show. 

In 1940 we began our defense prepa- 
ration. Germany had overrun much of 
Europe. The Selective Training and 
Service Act was enacted in September 
1940. The marriage rate per 1,000 
population in 1940 for twenty-six states 
was 5.7 per cent greater than in 1939. 
Until the autumn of 1940 there was 
no forced induction of civilians into 
army training; hence the force operat- 
ing on the marriage rate was the prepa- . 
ration for war, which resembled the 
upswing of business. The index of in- 
dustrial production was 83 in December 
1938, 104 in December 1939, and 108 
in December 1940. 

However, in 1940 a military step was 


1 W. F. Ogburn, “The Fluctuations of Busi- 
ness as Social Forces,” Social Forces, Jan. 1923. 
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taken which affected marrying, with a 
different force from that of business 
conditions. The Selective Service Act 
was passed in the middle of September 

1940, and the registration began a 
month later. What effect did this plan 
to draft men into the military forces 
have upon the marriage rate? Did the 
men defer marriage because of the 
training for war? Or did they marry 
in greater numbers, perhaps because de- 
ferment was granted to those with de- 
pendents? 

The effect seems to have been to 
increase .marriages. For twenty-six 
states, the marriage curves for 1939 and 
1940 are very much alike from January 
to July. But for August, September, 
and October 1940, the months of the 
discussion and passage of the Selective 
Service Act and the registration under 
it, the marriages were 25 per cent more 
numerous than in the previous year. 

Marriages continued to increase dur- 
ing 1941, though the reporting is as 
yet quite inadequate for that year and 
the years that follow. The records are 
not now available for the twenty-six 
states for which we have data for 1940 
and 1939. In eight states for which 
_ data have been collected, the marriage 
rate per 1,000 population was 20 per 
cent higher in 1941 than in 1940.? 
This increase may be slightly larger 
than for the United States as a whole, 
for these same eight states showed an 
increase of 19 per cent in marriage rates 
per 1,000 population from 1939 to 
1940, whereas twenty-six states showed 


2 These states were Alabama, Florida, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Rhode Is- 
land, and Wisceonsin, comprising 14 per cent 
of the population of the United States. Mar- 
riages were available for Virginia and for 
Jowa in addition, but the figures for these 
states showed irregularities which were due 
to the adoption of rules for blood tests before 
marriages, which caused the marriages to de- 
crease very greatly. For these reasons these 
two states were omitted from the sample. 


an increase of only 5.7 per cent. This 
greater increase was probably due to 
the high development of war industries 
in five of these states, as is discussed 
later. 


The war influence 


In the last two months of 1941, mar- 
riages increased sharply in number. In 
the month of the Pearl Harbor attack, 
the increase for the eight states was 50 
per cent over the corresponding month 
in 1940 and in 1939. Thus the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
war greatly stimulated marriage. This 
stimulation continued through the win- 
ter and into the spring of 1942. In 
January 1942 the marriage rate per 
1,000 population was 59 per cent 
greater than in January 1940; for Feb- 
ruary the per cent increase was 34; 
for March, 5; for April, 18; and for 
May there was no change. 

This period from December 1941 to 
April 1942 inclusive indicates the influ- 
ence of two factors, war and business 
prosperity, on marriages; but the per 
cent increase in these five months over 
the similar period a year earlier—not 
the total—is an approximation of the 
influence of the war alone on marriages. 

This was the period of the “war 
brides.” The newspapers and maga- 
zines of the early months of 1942 con- 
tained much discussion of the question 
as to whether or not young women 
should marry in haste when their beaux 
were about to go overseas to war and 
might never return. This point is of 
some interest in the present volume, 
which deals with the family. It may 
be questioned whether war marriages 
establish a family or not. By defini- 
tion, a marriage marks the inception 
of a new family. But if the couple live 
together only a week or so and have 
no children, they can hardly be said 
to have set up a family. But the hus- 
bands of many war brides will return 
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and the couples will found a family in 
the full sense of the word. 

It is interesting to speculate on how 
many war brides there were. It is pos- 
sible there were about 150,000. This 
estimate is reached in the following 
manner. ‘The war-bride marriages are 
defined as those occurring in Decem- 
ber 1941 and the first four months of 
1942, over the number that occurred 
the previous year. For the eight states, 
with eighteen million population, for 
which data on marriages are available 
at the time of writing, there were about 
one-third more marriages during these 
five months than in the previous year. 
For these five months, then, about one 
out of four brides may be said to be 
war brides. For the United States as 
a whole, there probably occurred in 
these five months 600,000 marriages, 
one-fourth of which, or 150,000, were 
war brides, or about 1,000 war brides 
per day. After we had been in the war 
for more than five months there may 
still have been war brides, but as the 
term is popularly understood, the war 
matriage excitement occurs at the be- 
ginning of a war. 


Monthly marriage rates 


An estimate of the month-by-month 
change in the marriage rate for the 
eight states under consideration is 
shown in Table 1. The population of 
these states is 18 million, and consti- 
tutes 14 per cent of the population of 
the United States. It is therefore a 
large sample, and the states are not con- 
centrated in one section of the country. 
However, five of these eight states— 
Alabama, Maryland, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Florida—have experienced 
a great development of war industry 
and hence an influx of population. 
From April 1, 1940 to May 1, 1942, 
these states gained 2.3 per cent in civil- 
ian population, while the country as a 
whole remained stationary in the count 


TABLE 1—MARRIAGE RATES PER 1,000 
POPULATION BY MONTHS ror 8 STATES? 





1939 1940 1941 


erent | ae aaa aaa | ee tte fe 


January 619! .629 768 | 1.221 
February 608; .596 886 | 1.153 
March 533 .679 .816 935 
April 776 741 | 1.038 | 1.226 
May 172 818 | 1.265 | 1.258 
June 1.144] 1.365 | 1.633 | 1.489 
July 826 878 | 1.132 | 1.137 
August .808| 1.297 | 1.319 | 1.270 
September | .993] 1.240 | 1.165 | 1.213 
October .869 | 1.339 | 1.176 | 1.253 
November 861! 1.029 | 1.232 | 1.203 
December 885 945 | 1.403 | 1.157 
Total 9,694 | 11.556 | 13.833 | 14.515 
of its civilian population. Therefore 


we would expect a much greater rate 
of increase in marriages in these eight 
states than in the United States, and a 
slightly greater increase in the marriage 
rate per 1,000 population. 

The marriage rates per 1,000 popula- 
tion for the eight states have the same 
month-by-month pattern of fluctuation 
as do the rates for the twenty-six states 
in 1939 and in 1940, but are about 2 
per cent higher. The rates of increase 
by years for these eight states are 19_ 
per cent for 1940 over 1939, 20 per 
cent for 1941 over 1940, and 5 per cent 
for 1942 over 1941. The increase in 
marriage rate seems to be slowing up. 
These rates of increase are very prob- 
ably higher than for the United States 
as a whole, but they seem to be the best 
sample available. So the war period up 
to the end of 1942 shows an increase: 
in the marriage rate, due to prosperity 
and to the war. 

8 Alabama, Florida, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
The population was estimated monthly prior 
to 1940 by the monthly increment between 
the census for these states, and after 1940 by 
the monthly increment based on ration cards 
as estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 
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Seasonal distribution of marriages 


There is some interest in noting the 
seasonal nature of marriages in normal 
times and then ascertaining whether the 
war has changed this seasonal distribu- 
tion. There are two marriage peaks in 
normal times, one in June and a smaller 
one in September, as shown in Table 2 


TABLE 2—MARRIAGE RATES BY SEASONS, 
1939-42. The monthly rates are per- 
centages of the total for each year 


1939 | 1940 1941 1942 

January 6.36] 5.41 5.52 | 8.37 
February 6.25] 5.13 6.38 | 7.91 
March 5.49} 5.85 5.88 6.42 
April 7.99] 6.39 7.48 | 8.42 
May 7.95| 7.06 9.13 | 8.65 
June 11.79 | 11.80 | 11.79 | 10.25 
July 8.52) 7.60 8.18 | 7.84 
August 8.34] 11.23 9.55 | 8.76 
September | 10.25} 10.75 8.44 8.38 
October 8.98! 11.61 8.52 | 8.65 
November | 8.91} 8.94 8.94 | 8.32 
December 9.16] 8.21 10.19 8.01 

Total 99.99 | 99.98 | 100.00 | 99.98 


for the year 1939. The number of 
marriages is quite small in the first four 
months of the year. In the last three 
months of the year mdrriages are more 
numerous than in the first three months, 
not so great as in the two peak periods, 
but about the number in the trough be- 
tween the two peaks. The year 1940 
followed the usual seasonal distribu- 
tion until the late summer and early 
fall, when there was a plateau around 
September instead of the usual peak. 
This variation was due to the passage 
of the Selective Service Act. The year 
1941 conformed roughly to the pattern, 
except that the drop in the late summer 
and early autumn months was not so 
great as usual. More important was 
the great rise in marriages in Decem- 
ber, the month of the declaration of 
war. 


The year 1942 was the first year of 
actual war, and it is interesting to look 
at its monthly marriage rates. It is 
quite different from the usual pattern. 
There is the peak in June, but the au- 
tumn is a plateau. There is a deep 
trough in March, when the war mar- 
rlages following the declaration of war 
decreased sharply. The level of mar- 
rlages in January and February was 
unusually high—-the phenomenon of 
war brides. 


After the first phase of the war 


For the first four months of 1943, 
the marriages for four states continued 
high. Indeed, the rate for these months 
was higher than for the same states in 
1942. It should not be surprising, how- 
ever, if the rate falls for the latter 
months of 1943 and in 1944; for with 
many men in arms, one would expect 
that there would be fewer prospective 
husbands available. In the second year 
after our entry into the First World 
War, the marriage rate fell from 11.2 
per 1,000 population to 9.7. The year 
of our entry, 1917, brought an increase 
from 10.7 to 11.2, which concurs with 
the theory and the evidence discussed 
for this war. 


Marriage during and following the First 
World War 


In the First World War, most of the 
European nations in the conflict went 
to war in August 1914. The marriage 
rate for that year was generally lower 
in the warring countries than it was for 
the average of the preceding three 
years.* Such was the case in Germany 
and France. Here the plunge into war 
drew at once all the soldiers available 
and those who had been trained in pre- 
ceding years. Hence we would not ex- 
pect a rise in the marriage rate in the 
latter part of 1914 in Germany and 


4 Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company, Noy. 1939. 
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France. In England, the marriage rates 
did not fall in 1914 or in 1915. Eng- 
land’s situation in those years was one 
of great industrial exhaustion, and since 
she had not had compulsory military 
training, she could not send over so 
large a percentage of soldiers, but had 
to train them at home. Thus her posi- 
tion was somewhat like that in the 
United States at our entrance into the 
present World War. The marriage 
rates for 1914, ’15, 716, 717, and 718, 
in England and Wales, were 7.9, 9.7, 
7.5, 6.9, and 7.7, respectively. The 
marriage rate in England did not fall 
until 1916. It was still lower in 1917. 
In the later years of the war, the mar- 
riage rate went down also in Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, France, and Germany 
—countries for which we have statis- 
tics.5 

On the basis of the analysis of the 
European data for the First World 
War, we should expect the later phases 
of the present war to be accompanied 
by a reduction in the marriage rate. 

The marriage rate might be expected 
to fall because of deaths in wartime as 
well as because of absence of men from 
the homeland, for a reduction in the 


number of men of marriageable age also. 


lowers the marriage rate. This feature, 
however, is not apparent in the statis- 
tics for the years immediately follow- 
ing the First World War. For the first 
three postwar years, the combatant 
countries all had higher than normal 
marriage rates. In England the rates 
were 9.9, 10.1, and 8.5. In France, 
14, 16, and 11.6. In Germany and 
Belgium the postwar rates were about 
the same as in France. 

Yet the marriage rates would have 
been still higher after the war had not 
many soldiers been killed. The sex 
ratio in most European countries after 


5 Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company, Nov. 1939. 


the war for men and women of mar- 
riageable ages showed about 82 men for 
100 women. Had there been more men, 
there would have been more families 
formed. 

We infer from these data that when 
war gets well under way many young 
soldiers postpone marriage, but that 
such marriages are consummated after 
the war. Thus, large-scale war slows 
up the formation of new families, but 
after the war the institution of the 
family flourishes. We form new fami- 
lies in anticipation of war, and after 
the war is over we form more new 
families to make up for the deficiency 
in wartime. 


BIRTHS 


We should expect that the birth rate 
would increase as a result of the in- 
crease in marriages in the beginning of 
the war. Such an increase should be 
in evidence about a year later. 

For the years 1940 to 1942 inclusive, 
the birth rates of the United States 
were 17.9, 18.9, and 20.5. In 1943 
they continued high for the first four 
months, at the rate of about 22. Thus 
the birth rate has been increased greatly 
and beyond a rate of around 17 in the 
1930’s. The marriage rate increased 
somewhat more rapidly than the birth 
rate. From 1939 to 1941 the increase 
in marriage rates per 1,000 population 
for eight states was 43 per: cent, which 
was probably greater than for the 
United States as a whole. From 1940 
to 1942, the birth rate for the United 
States increased 15 per cent. 

The increase in the birth rate, then, 
accompanied an increase in the mar- 
riage rate; but the birth rate may also 
have been affected by two factors— 
prosperity and the war. Both. these 
operate through marriage, of course. 
Thus, couples who marry may have 
children irrespective of business con- 
ditions or of international relations. 
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But other newly married couples who 
practice birth control may have chil- 
dren irrespective of prosperity or de- 
pression, because the departing soldier 
wants an heir. Let us see how these 
factors may be unraveled from the sta- 
‘tistics. 


Influence of war on birth rate 


We have noted that war gave a spurt 
to the marriage rate twice—once when 
the Selective Service Act was passed, 
and once after Pearl Harbor. Let us 
see how the birth rate responded to 
these phenomena. If we subtract nine 
months from the dates of the birth 
rates, we get the dates of the rates for 
the conceptions resulting in live births. 
The marriage rates and the conception 
rates, as defined, around the period of 
the passage of the Selective Service Act, 
are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3-—~-MARRIAGE AND CONCEPTION 
RATES, MAY TO DECEMBER 1940 (Ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the rates 
for corresponding months of the 
preceding year) 


Conception rates 
Marriage rates, (for ive gerne); 


. Months states : 

May 100 : 10} 
June 116 106 
July 98 106 
August 138 101 
September 112 108 
October 130 Ill 
November 96 107 
December 80 103 


The Selective Service Act was de- 
bated in Congress in August 1940 and 
passed in September, and registration 
began in October. The marriage rates 
in these months average about 25 per 
cent greater, as is shown in Table 3, 
than the rates during the preceding 
year, while for the two months pre- 
ceding this period and the three months 
following, they averaged about the 
same for 1940 and 1939. 

The conception rates for live births 


- are high for September, October, and 


November, averaging 9 per cent greater 
than for the previous year; whereas for 
the four months preceding and the 
month following, the conceptions were 
only 3 per cent greater. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that 
the marriages encouraged by the Selec- 
tive Service Act caused an increase in 
births about ten months later. 

The other period in which war 
greatly affected the marriage rate was 
immediately after the declaration of 
war in the first part of December 1941, 
as is shown in the first column of Ta- 
ble 4. The marriage rate for a small 
sample of eight states went up in De- 
cember and remained muċh higher than 
the normal seasonal rate through May 
of the following spring. The birth rate 
for the United States ten months later 
rose considerably above the usual sea- 
sonal rate, as is shown by the second 
column of Table 4. We infer, there- 
fore, that the war directly, aside from 
prosperity, increased the birth rate. 


TABLE 4—MARRIAGE AND CONCEPTION 
RATES, SEPTEMBER 1941 tro JuLy 1942 
(Expressed as a percentage of the 
rates for corresponding months 
of 1939) 


; Conception rates 
Marriage rates, (for ae ere) 


Months 8 states i 

1941 
September 117 108 
October 135 108 
November 143 111 
December 159 118 

1942 
January 197 134 
February 190 136 
March 169 143 
April 157 128 
May 163 121 
June 130 129 
July 137 124 


Seasonal similarity between the fluc- 
tuations of the marriage rate and the 
conception rate is shown in more or less 
normal years, as seen in Table 5. The 
marriage rates were low the first third 
of the year, as were the conception 
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rates. The peak of marriages occurred 
in June, and the peak of conceptions in 
May. ‘There was a trough in both the 
marriage and the conception rates in 
July and August. A rise in both rates 
occurred in the fall. 


TABLE 5—SEASONAL MARRIAGE AND CON- 
CEPTION RATES (as percentages of the 
yearly average, 1939) 


Conception rates 


Month Marriage rates (for live births) 
January 74 97 
February Wo 94 
March 65 91 
April "97 97 
May 90 1.06 
June 1.40 1,00 
July 1.02 97 
August 99 97 
September 1.28 1.00 
October 1.07 1.05 
November 1.09 1.08 
December 1.13 1.08 


The conception rate was rising even 
before we went to war. It was 17.4 
for January 1939; 17.8 for January 
1940; and 18.5 for January 1941. This 
rise may be attributed to business pros- 
perity. But in January 1942, the first 
month after the declaration of war, 
the conception rate rose to 23.3. This 
relation of the conception rate to im- 
proving economic conditions is shown 
by its behavior in the middle 1930’s. 
Business improved in a zigzag fashion 
from the close of 1932 to the end of 
the decade. The birth rate began to 
rise in 1933 and rose in a zigzag manner 
through the rest of the 1930’s. Then 
came the prospect of war, and war it- 
self, which raised the birth rate still 
higher. It reached the extraordinarily 
high rate for the United States in re- 
cent years of 23.5 in the latter part of 
1942, which is at the rate of over 
3,000,000 babies per year. 


Birth rate in later phases of war 


This high birth rate is not expected 
to continue if the war lasts a long 


time and if many married men are in 
the military forces. Also, the birth 
rate is correlated with the marriage 
rate, and hence if the marriage rate 
falls in the later stages of a long, in- 
tense war, the birth rate would be ex- 
pected to fall too. 

Data from the First World War show 
these expectations to have been true at 
that time. For instance, in France the 
birth rate for 1910-14 averaged 18.16.° 
For the war years except the first six 
months and for the first postwar year, 
the birth rate averaged 11.4. The war 
caused a fall in the birth rate of 37 per 
cent. In Germany the drop was 40 
per cent. The fall was only 20 per 
cent in England; and in the United 
States the decrease the year after the 
war as compared with the year we en- 
tered it was 10 per cent. In none of 
these countries was the normal decline 
in the birth rate from year to year so 
great. The greatest peacetime decrease 
was experienced by Germany, and there 
the decrease was about 2 per cent a year. 

The First World War began in July 
1914, but the lowest yearly birth rates 
were not attained until 1917 and 1918, 
for most countries. France, however, 
had her lowest birth rate in 1916. But 
in 1915, in other countries, the birth 
rate had fallen somewhat, and more by 
1916. So it required about two or 
three years of war for the birth rates 
to reach their lows. For the first year 
after the war there was only a slight 
rise in the birth rates of the various 
warring countries, except in the United 
States, where it was lower the year after 
the war than the year of the war. But 
it is recalled that we were in the war 
only about a year and a half. 

A big war, then, has for most of the 
duration a reducing effect upon the 
family because of a lowering of the 
birth rate. 


e Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company, March 1940. 
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After the war 


After the war, it has been noted, the 
marriage rate increases greatly for two 
or three years. It is to be expected 
therefore that the birth rate would rise 
during the second, third, and perhaps 
fourth year after the war. In the war- 
ring countries of Europe the birth rate 
was higher in 1920, ’21, and ’22 than 
during the war, and higher than the 
average of 1923-25. But only in Eng- 
land and in France were high points in 
the postwar years greater than in the 
prewar years. In other words, after 
war the birth rates rise beyond the low 
war rates, but not very much higher 
than normal. Some of the deficiency 
in births, due to war, is made good in 
the two or three years following the 
war. 


DIVORCES 


According to theory, war should de- 
crease divorces, since a married man 
off to the war would not be in a favor- 
able position to institute divorce pro- 
ceedings, and public opinion would not 
favor granting divorce to a woman 
whose husband was prepared to die for 
his country. Furthermore, separation 
in wartime removes some of the fric- 
tion that might ordinarily lead to di- 
vorce. 


The beginning of war 

However, it is recalled that the first 
recruits in war are often single men, 
and that. we enter a war unprepared 
and must spend a year or so of war in 
preparation for war. The preparation 
for war thus resembles, as has been ob- 
served, the upswing of the business cy- 
cle. Divorces, we know, are correlated 
with business fluctuations,’ and more 
divorces are granted in prosperity than 
in depression. For the early stages of 


T Dorothy Thomas, Social Aspects of the 
Business Cycle. 


war, then, there may be an increase in 
divorces due to the influence of the 
favorable industry. Also, the married 
men have not, in general, been drawn 
into the services at the beginning. So 
that in theory we should find more di- 
vorces at the start of the war. 

In endeavoring to get the facts about 
recent divorces, it was necessary to ob- 
tain them from the individual states. 
Most of the states had not yet com- 
piled the statistics for divorces, but 
eleven® had yearly figures compiled 
through 1942. To these were added 
Chicago. 

From 1939 to 1940 there was no 
war but there was increasing prosper- 
ity, and the divorce rate per 1,000 
population for this sample increased 8 
per cent—much greater than the in- 
crease in population. From 1940 to 
1941, covering the period of the pas- 
sage of the Selective Service Act, the 
increase was 9 per cent; and from 1941 
to 1942, a year in which we were in 
the war but in which there were only 
11,000 military deaths, the increase in 
divorces was 7 per cent. For this war, 
then, the divorces have behaved much 
as they do in years of increasing pros- 
perity. 

The divorce Statistics: are not pre- 
sented generally by months. Monthly 
divorce statistics would be of doubtful 
value, since the timing of divorces is 
a function to some extent of the courts. 
The divorce data cannot, then, be ana- 
lyzed by months. It does not seem 
possible in the case of divorces to sepa- 
rate the factor of business prosperity 
from the factor of the war as was done 
in the cases of marriages and births. 
There are some who claim that as the 
Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Nevada, South Dakota, 
Maryland, Florida, Michigan, and Maine. 
The population of these states plus Chicago is 
16 per cent of the total population of the 


United States, and the states are in various 
sections of the country except the far west. 


8 Vermont, Iowa, 
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excitement of war breaks down rules 
regarding sex behavior and creates more 
license, so there would be in the ex- 
citement of wartime more divorces. 
But this is an opinion only. For our 
sample, the increase in divorces was of 
the order of 10 per cent, whereas in 
other periods of prosperity the Increases 
are more generally of the order of 5 per 
cent. Yet the prosperity of the 1940’s 
was unusually great. 


In a long war and after 


As the war period lengthens out, it 
is to be expected that the rate of di- 
vorce will lessen. At the time of the 
First World War there were no di- 
vorce statistics published for the United 
States. Between 1906 and 1922, di- 
vorce statistics were collected for the 
United States in one year only—~1916. 
There is available a series for the New 
England states, except Maine, which 
shows a marked rise in 1917, the period 
of preparation for war, and a drop for 
1918, the last eleven months of the 
war. The drop from some estimated 
normal was in the nature of 8 or 9 per 
cent. But New England is a small and 
unrepresentative sample of the United 
States. 

Cahan presents a curve of the ratio 
of divorces to married: persons, and 
this curve shows no dip for the year 
of the war, but appears to be slightly 
retarded for that year.’° 

After the war is over the general 
testimony is to the effect that there is 
a marked rise in divorce. In New 
England the divorce rate almost dou- 
bled over the trough of the war. Esti- 
mates for the United States of divorces 
after the war show a very marked in- 
crease in the rate.™ 


§ Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company, Feb. 1939, 

10 Alfred Cahan, Statistical Analysis of Di- 
veorce, p, 134. 

11 Fbid. 


We do not know the reason why 
there should be more divorces after a 
war. There have been various opin- 
ions. One is that war marriages are 


. not lasting. Another is that the re- 


turn of the married soldiers means more 
sources for divorce than existed when 
the soldiers were at the front. This 
argument seems to mean that the di- 
vorces are postponed because of war, 
and occur after the war. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The preparation for war affects many 
social institutions as does a war itself. 
Hence a study of marriages, births, and 
divorces in wartime should include the 
period of preparation. Until the mid- 
dle of 1943, the war activity of the 
United States has been somewhat more 
in preparation than in actual fighting. 

During this period the marriage rate 
per 1,000 population increased in an 
almost unprecedented degree. This was 
due in part to economic prosperity; 
but around the period of the passage 
of the Selective Service Act in Septem- 
ber 1940 and for a few months after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941, the marriage rate rose steeply 
and may be attributed to the war. 

The birth rate per 1,000 population 
followed, ten months later, the course 
of the marriage rate, except that the 
swings of the birth rate were not so 
great as those of the marriage rate. 

The divorce rate per 1,000 popula- 
tion increased by slightly less than 10 
per cent per year, which is -somewhat 
greater than the increases in most pe- 
riods of prosperity. 

In the First World War, after the 
preparation as such was over, both the 
marriage rate and the birth rate in the 
various warring countries fell very 
greatly and stayed down until the close 
of the war, the birth rate lagging about 
a year behind the marriage rate. 

In the three postwar years following 
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World War I, in the various combating yond normal in most of the countries. 

countries, the marriage rate went up a The peak of the marriage rate was one 
‘#. good deal higher than in prewar years, year after the war, and of the birth rate 
and the birth rate also increased be- one year later. 
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Changing Courtship and Marriage Customs 
By Jonn F. CUBER 


ELIEFS and opinions relative to 

Sex, marriage, and the family in- 
clude some of our most emotionally 
charged clichés. Relatively few per- 
sons, even among those professionally 
trained, give evidence of a detached 
and objective point of view with suffi- 
cient consistency to permit them to 
make a reasonably accurate acknowl- 
edgment of even the more salient cur- 
rent facts and to draw the more obvious 
inferences therefrom. The most cau- 
tious and intellectually honest student 
of the family must recurrently gird him- 
self against several customary thought 
patterns which mitigate against real- 
istic scientific thinking. Among these 
“snares and delusions” the following 
may be specifically cited. 


FALSE PREMISES 


Uncritical cyclical reasoning. Al- 
though we admittedly learn much from 
history, one of the chief lessons is that 
we do not learn enough to justify the 
glib, pseudoprofound, “It’s just like 
conditions during the last war.” The 
world has not stood still during the 
last quarter-century; the forces bearing 
upon any given person or group today 
are different from the seemingly similar 
forces which influenced the seemingly 
similar persons at seemingly similar 
stages of the First World War.’ It is 
the social scientist’s task to perceive the 
unique as well as the recurrent. 

“I know a case which proves that 
. . -”’ Science began when man mas- 
tered techniques which permitted ob- 
servation of a great many instances of 
a phenomenon and thus obviated the 
necessity for each person to rely on his 
untrained observations in daily life for 


ij. K. Folsom, The Family (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1934), pp. 181-82. 
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the data basic to “truth.” Because “I 
know a case” in which the children of 
a mother employed in war industry be- 
came delinquent proves neither that 
the mother’s employment caused the de- 
linquency nor that another employed 
mother’s children under “similar condi- 
tions” will necessarily or even probably 
become delinquent. Only careful, criti- 
cal observations of large numbers of 
cases of employed mothers, holding 
other variables constant, will permit 
even a tentatively accurate conclusion 
on the point in question. A case—or 
even several—proves little, although it 
may illustrate much. 

“It can’t be true” ideology. Fre- 
quently, when a person encounters an 
unpleasant or unfamiliar fact, his first 
(and sometimes persisting) reaction is 
that the fact cannot be true because he 
does not want it to be true. In the 
early days of the birth control move- 
ment, for example, there were many in- 
telligent people who voiced confident 
predictions that “even if” contraception 
were scientifically possible, it would 
never be employed by very many peo- 
ple, because their “natural instincts” 
would prevent it. That intelligent peo- 
ple would deliberately practice contra- 
ception “couldn’t be true”; but it is. 

“Tt isn’t logical” ideology. Many 
things which cannot be justified by 
“logical” analysis are nevertheless found 
to be existent. In other words, “logi- 
cal” impossibilities or improbabilities 
are sociologically true. For example, it 
may be abstractly illogical for persons 
who know the penalties which society 
exacts from the illegitimate child and 
from his parents, to participate in be- 
havior likely to result in illegitimacy; 
but many thousands of persons do be- 
have in that “illogical” manner, with 


wer 
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results which are evident to the most 
superficial observation. What is often 
called “logic” in attempting to under- 
stand human behavior or its trends 
must give way to empirical observation 
of factual data gathered by persons 
trained and inexperienced in such mat- 
ters. 

It may appear that the foregoing sen- 
tences are superfluous; that most per- 
sons are sufficiently objective so that 
one might proceed immediately to his 
data and interpretations without mak- 
ing explicit these introductory cautions. 
From previous experiences the writer 
has come to the-conclusion that these 
points cannot be made too frequently 
or too emphatically. 


FORMS OF CHANGE IN BEHAVIOR NORMS 


Changes in the current, if not prevail- 
ing, behavior patterns of a people may 
come about in at least four ways, three 
of which might not, at first thought, ap- 
pear to be significant changes. 

Most apparent, of course, is the ap- 
pearance of an entirely new pattern of 
behavior which has not been in evi- 
dence in the culture previously—at least 


~~ Within the experience of persons now 


living. This kind of change in behavior 
may be illustrated by woman suffrage. 
A woman voting was an innovation in 
behavior; it had no prototype. 
Patterns of human conduct can'also 
be profoundly altered through redefini- 
tion of old patterns which formerly ex- 
isted without the approval of a general 
consensus. A case in point would be 
that of women using cosmetics. Cos- 
metics were known in the culture for 
decades, possibly centuries, but were 
associated with prostitutes rather than 
with “good women.” Gradually a 
change in definition came about until 
now most women not only are per- 
mitted to use cosmetics but feel com- 
pulsion to do so. Thus a social change 


through redefinition in that respect may 
be said to have been effected. 

A previously existent pattern may 
occur with greater frequency at one 
time than at a previous time. This may 
be illustrated by the very nature of dat- 
ing, itself. Formerly there were rather 
generally defined “date nights”; but 
now, with the exception of certain areas, 
“every night is date night,” or it need 
not even be night. Forms of recreation 
associated with dating run virtually 
“around the clock.” 

The reverse of the above is also ap- 
parent; previously widespread patterns 
may become less prevalent. ‘There are 
some parents who chaperone their 
daughters as was done in 1900; but 
instances are fewer and less well known, 
and chaperonage plays a less vital part 
in the lives of the majority of people. 
We cannot say that chaperonage has 
passed out of existence; it has merely 
become of less importance in the total 
pattern of living. The same may be 
said of “blue laws,” the reading of mar- 
riage banns in church, or the practice of 


. a young man’s requesting the young 


woman’s father to permit the marriage 
before making any serious plans with 
the girl. 

Some of the changes in courtship pat- 
terns in America in recent years fall in 
each of these four categories; some are 
entirely new to the culture, sometimes 
the result of the exigencies of war and 
sometimes having no immediately dis- 
cernible primary cause. But most of 
the changes consist of the more general 
toleration of behavior patterns which 
previously existed but were taboo among 
the “better people” or which previously 
existed on a small scale but now are of 
everyday apparency. 


‘TRENDS IN COURTSHIP PATTERNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is difficult to be entirely accurate 
when one embraces a group so inclusive 
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as the American nation with its various 
social classes, regional differences, and 
rural-urban cleavages, although it is be- 
coming increasingly possible to treat all 
these subcultures as a unit because of 
the gradual disappearance of many of 
the previous uniquenesses among them. 
It is, however, not to be assumed be- 
cause a given trend is reported, that that 
trend is equally evident in the courtship 
patterns of an Iowa farming commu- 
nity, Brooklyn, and New Orleans, but 
rather that all three may manifest vary- 
ing degrees or rates of change in the di- 
rection indicated, or possibly even some 
countertendencies. Moreover, most of 
the trends discussed in this paper are 
trends in the urban courtship pattern, 
being more apparent among groups hav- 
ing free access to the urban culture. 


Greater approval of casual man-woman 
relationships 


The heritage of premarital exclusive- 
ness in association, and the concept of 
courtship ? as that period during which 
one seeks to discover and adjust to a 
suitable life mate, are becoming increas- 
ingly archaic ideologies. The nonexclu- 
sive man-woman relationship—however 
much or little in the way of physical 
intimacy may be attendant—is now ap- 
parent as a behavior norm. The great 
demand is for men and women as dat- 
ing partners who want “no strings at- 
tached,” and partners to whom the re- 
lationship per se “is its own excuse for 
being” are sought rather than those who 
desire the more stereotyped relationship 
in which marriage is either the ex- 
pressed or implied objective. 


Present day conditions call for a code 
of courtship mores in which possessiveness 
is completely eliminated in the pre-engage- 
ment period and less rigid even after en- 


2For some very revealing data see, eg., 
W. Waller, “The Rating and Dating Complex,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. II (Oct. 
1937), pp. 727-34. 


gagement. . . . The sailor who has a girl 
in every port is an object of jest. But this 
stereotype represents, on a physical level, 
patterns common to other levels... 3 


Just prior to the outbreak of the 
present war a sample of over three hun- 
dred young men and women, about half 
of whom were university students, were 
asked to indicate why they dated. Their 
replies were anonymous. First and most 
prominently mentioned, although vari- 
ously worded, was that they enjoyed 
the activity as an end in itself and as 
a means to nothing at all. Second in 
order was the view that these persons 
received status among their associates 
on the basis of the quality and the num- 
ber of dates which they could attract. 
Third in order was the idea that the 
recreational patterns which were desired 
were inaccessible or inconvenient except 
in a pair relationship. And lastly, dat- 
ing .was considered “practical” as a 
means of finding.a life mate or of test- 
ing the desirability of a contemplated 
marriage. The average age of the 
group was twenty-four years.* The ob- 


jection may be raised that man-woman 


interaction not oriented to marriage is 
outside the scope of courtship, but fail- 
ure to observe and interpret such be- 
havior leaves one very naive indeed 
relative to the total sequence of man- 
woman interaction which may culmi- 
nate at some future time in engagement 
and marriage. To be realistic in our 
day, one must study formal courtship 
and pre-courtship as one continuous 
process. 

It may appear that this trend would 
be hard to establish in view of the re- 
cent high marriage rate. The point, 
however, is not that persons do not ulti- 
mately marry, but that before they 


3 J. K. Folsom, “Love and Courtship,” in 
H. Becker and R. Hill (Eds.), Marriage and 
the Family (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1942), p. 181. Entire chapter valuable. 

4 Unpublished study. 
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marry or until marriage appears immi- 
nent, preference seems to be for the 
“no-strings-attached” type of relation- 
ship. The implications of this wide- 
spread experience with the opposite sex 
for the personality of men and women 
and for successful marriage may be 


more significant than is now generally 


{i 


realized. 


Norms of physical intimacy 


Concerning the question of norms of 
physical intimacy, relatively too much 
thought and research may have gone 
into the question—variously formulated 
—as to what degree of physical inti- 
macy is generally permitted by women 
of various ages and social types and 
desired by men of various ages and so- 
cial types. According to the conclusion 
of the writer and also implied in the 
data of some other researchers, the 
appropriate inquiry would be not so 
much what do they do, but with whom 
do they do it. Most careful researches 
have reasonably “established the fact 
that former taboos against physical in- 
timacies in courtship are materially 
weakened and to many persons practi- 
cally nonexistent. The data usually 
consist of statistics on the proportion 
of a given sample of women and men 
who were, for example, virginal at mar- 
riage or who had participated in one 
or another defined kind of erotic inti- 
macy. The more significant change, 
however, appears to have occurred not 
so much in the tye of erotic experience 

5 See, e.g., Bromley and Britten, Youth and 
Sex, New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. 

6 Citations on this point are too numerous 
and well known to make customary docu- 
mentation feasible. For example, see Brom- 
ley, ibid.; J. K. Folsom, The Family and 
Democratic Society (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1943), pp. 544-67; Ray E. Baber, 
Marriage and the Family (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1939), Ch. XVII; John F. Cuber 
and Betty Pell, “Method for Studying Moral 


Judgements,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XLVII (1941), pp. 15-23. 
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of the unmarried person, but in (a) the 
casual nature of the man-woman rela- 
tionship in course of which the act 
was performed, (b) the frequency with 
which the act is being performed, and 
(c) the degree of moral compunction 
on the point. In these last three con- 
siderations seems to lie the essence of 
the “moral revolution” if there may be 
said to have been one. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that these changes have been 
caused by the current war. At most, 
the war may be said to have acceler- 
ated the trend already established, by 
greater mobility of the people, particu- 
larly where large numbers of unmar- 
ried men and women move out of 
their accustomed orbits of association 
with most thought of normal erotic 
life through marriage precluded for an 
indefinite time to come. 


An emerging single standard 


There seems likewise to be a rather 
consistent trend in the direction of a 
more nearly single standard of court- 
ship behavior. More than a vestige of 
the double standard remains, of course, 
but it is less and less evident as time 
goes on. Careful observation indicates 
the following patterns widely practiced: 
(1) women taking the initiative in ar- 
ranging dates (formerly only a man’s 
prerogative); (2) the “Dutch treat,” or 
sharing of expenses more or less equally 
by the man and the woman; (3) the 
woman paying the expenses of the rec- 
reation and in general planning the pro- 
gram; (4) women taking the initiative 
in suggesting the form which a date 
shall take, not just accepting or reject- 
ing the proposal which the male ini- 
tiated in the traditional pattern; and 
(5) less evidence of a double standard 
of morality. 


Emotional tenston 
Although difficult to establish statis- 
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tically, there appears to be considerable 
justification for the generalization that 
man-woman relationships, like many 
other relationships in this day, are 
fraught with great emotional tensions 
within the person and between the part- 
ners.” Case studies reveal largely what 
one would expect to find on purely 
a priori grounds. During a period of 
rapidly changing norms and standards 
of conduct, different persons change in 
varying degrees and with varying rates. 
Consequently many pairs find them- 
selves “unequally yoked together,” with- 
out as a rule being able to understand 
the forces responsible for their recurrent 
frustrations. 

Moreover, many persons find it hard 
to be consistent within themselves; they 
are moderately schizoid in their beliefs, 
their overt behavior, or both. The 
young woman, for example, who “ra- 
tionally” believes that sex freedom is 
right but after yielding her virginity 
finds it difficult to retain her self- 
respect, and the girl who retains her 
self-respect and then regrets what she 
had to forgo in order to keep it, are 
obvious cases in point. 

It appears not improbable that a 
majority of currently dating men and 
women do not have any pronounced and 
clearly defined beliefs one way or an- 
other on most moral questions involved 
in man-woman relations. They follow 
a vacillating path, yielding now to this 
pressure and then to that, verbally 
espousing one set of standards and 
overtly living according to an entirely 
different one, insisting upon absolute 
celibacy for two or three fortnights, 
living hedonistically for two or three, 
and then going back to celibacy. 

T See, é.g., Paul Horton, “Sources of Influ- 
ences on Courtship Values,” Alpha Kappa 
Delta Quarterly, Vol. XIXI (Oct. 1942), pp. 
14-24. 

8 For evidence to support this statement, 


see John F. Cuber and Betty Pell, op. cit., 
pp. 15-23. 
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The characteristic mobility of the 
times, common before the war and ac- 
celerated by it, has served to compli- 
cate the problem further. Whether in 
industry or in the armed services, the 
unmarried man (or woman) finds him- 
self associated with persons of different 
standards of conduct. So long as these 
other persons are not dated, differences 
remain largely academic; but once the 
relationship becomes other. than pla- 
tonic, the differences in standards cease 
to be theoretic. There is little doubt 
that many persons, not always women, 
have awakened to find themselves par- 
ticipating in or already habituated to 
patterns of behavior which intellec- 
tually or emotionally they were unable 
to condone. Mental ill health in some 
degree is the almost inevitable result 
of such incongruity. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


The immediate or unique effects of 
the war are not so readily distinguish- 
able as might be expected, but a few, 
at least, are apparent.® 


New insecurities 


The war has added new insecurities 
to an already baffling array. Feelings 
of insecurity have profound effects on 
the personality. This is reasonably well 
understood by most informed persons. 
One of the more profound sociological 
effects, however, is that a feeling of in- 
security forces upon a person the neces- 
sity of making short-run adjustments to 
the problem of living. Long-run plans 
and adjustments are feasible only when 
some measure of security is felt. When 
a person’s very existence is in jeopardy, 
when he is unable to make any reason- 


3 For excellent and inclusive treatment of 
war and the family based on data from 
World War I and on brilliant analyses thereof, 
see W. Waller, War and the Family, Dryden, 
1940, 51 pp.; also Bossard in Becker and Hill, 
op. cit., pp. 571-89. 
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able plans for his professional or per- 
sonal future, or, as in the case of women, 
when others upon whom one is emotion- 
ally dependent threaten to be taken 
away temporarily or permanently, per- 
sons are forced to live “for the day if 
not for the hour.” There is no alterna- 
tive which is practicable—or at least so 
it appears. 


Quasi marriages 


Since the war began there have oc- 
curred thousands of marriages which 
must be regarded as unique war mar- 
riages, not merely because they -+ oc- 
curred in wartime, but in that their 
very essence is profoundly influenced 
by the war motif.. The following ex- 
cerpts from a fuller case study are not 
entirely typical, but certainly not com- 
pletely atypical. 


We were college “steadies” for six 
months with no mention of marriage ever 
made between us. We were not prudish 
in our erotic behavior though I did remain 
a virgin. . . . Then he was drafted. I 
promised to write him twice a week and 
he promised to write as often as he could. 
Gradually his letters became more and 
more ardent. And soon he proposed. Be- 
fore I could collect my wits for a reply 
he was home for a furlough. We weren't 
alone for an hour before he was pressing 
the marriage issue with all the high pres- 
sure tactics I had heard of plus a few 
more... . I liked him very much. We 
did seem to have much in common. I 
doubted that I was in love but I couldn’t 
prove it. We were both emotionally tense 
after months of separation. I don’t know 
just how-it happened but I suddenly real- 
ized that I was no longer virginal. The 
seven day furlough was almost over and 
the pressure to get married was now 
greater than ever. ... We were married 
on the sixth day of the furlough. He 
then went back to camp. I didn’t see him 
for three months. Then I received a let- 
ter from him stating that he had found a 
room for me near the camp and that he 
had made arrangements with his command- 


ing officer to have his week ends free. I 
could surely find a job there. So over 
night I packed a few belongings and 
boarded a train for another part of Amer- 
ica where I had never been before. And 
there I lived for three months a semi- 
prisoner. One and a half days each week 
were deliriously happy; five and a half 
were dismally lonely, like a prisoner in 
a foreign land... . Then he received 
orders to move and I went back to my 
home community because in his new situa- 
tion it was impossible for him to live with 
his wife. At first I was lonely, but soon 
the exhilaration of being “among my own” 
again readjusted me. I moved in my old 
circle of friends. . . . One day someone 
suggested that I go on a “date”—a purely 
platonic date, of course, with a fraternity 
brother of my husband. And the date 
was platonic to the point of brutality. 
Both of us were so anxious that it remain 
platonic and that there be no infidelity 
that the whole affair was funny or tragic 
depending upon how you look at it. There 
being no harm on that date there was 
another and another and suddenly they 
weren't so platonic. Gradually I began 
to realize that I was falling in love with 
this man and he with me. And accordingly 
we broke off the relationship, abruptly. 
Soon thereafter I discovered that I was 
pregnant—by my husband, of course. 
(The other affair never having gone that 
far.). When I wrote the news to my hus- 
band he was very disturbed. Though so- 
licitous of my welfare he couldn’t help 
revealing the fact that the role of father 
was incomprehensible to him under the cir- 
cumstances. I could understand him be- 
cause I felt the same way. We had never 
really been truly married and both of us 
knew it. If we had had a normal home 
life we could perhaps have fallen into some 
kind of normal love relationship even after 
marriage. But the sum total of our mar- 
ried life was seven week ends in that not- 
too-pleasant room in a foreign culture. 
Meanwhile I was haunted by my recently 
discovered relationship with the second 
man. I cannot justify it ethically but I 
feel it emotionally. A week ago I learned 
that my husband has gone overseas. I 
shall not see him now for the duration, 
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at least. The second man, like me, finds 
it difficult to call our relationship off, 
even though he knows that I am pregnant 
and I strongly wish to remain loyal to my 
marriage. ... I haven’t the slightest idea 
how it will all turn out but I must con- 
fess, being as rational as I can, that I can 
see many possible outcomes but none that 
is satisfactory. 


This is the essential story of a war 
marriage between two persons, one 
22 and one 24 years of age, both col- 
lege graduates and both professionally 
trained. The case has been quoted at 
length because so many aspects of the 
war courtship and quasi marriage are 
revealed through it: (1) the hurried 
nature of many marriages between two 
persons not emotionally quite ready for 
marriage, or, stated otherwise, aborted 
courtship; (2) some of the effects of 
prolonged separation for married and 
unmarried pairs; (3) the problems of a 
quasi “home”; (4) the subtle and im- 
portant influence of the ever potential 
third person in that kind of marriage; 
and (5) the wartime nuptial pregnancy. 

For the future stability of many of 
these marriages the best prognosis was 
probably given by the woman: “I can 
see many possible outcomes but none 
that seems satisfactory” as a basis upon 
which to build a good family: life for 
man, woman, and child. 


MILITARY Lire 


The effects of military life on men 
(and to some extent on women now that 
they too are members of the armed 
forces) are not very well understood; 
some factors, however, are apparent.?° 
With the overwhelming majority of un- 


19 For a fuller account than can be given 
here, see John F. Cuber, “The College Youth 
Goes to War,” Marriage and Family Living, 
Vol. V, No. 1, Feb. 1943; also John F. Cuber, 
“The Adjustment of College Men to Military 
Life: Case Data,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, Mar.~Apr. 1943. 


married men below 38 years of age in 
the army for varying but significant 
periods of time, army experiences, so- 
cially as well as occupationally, cannot 
be ignored. It is an important variable 
whether viewed for its contemporary 
significance or for its influence on the 
future. What, then, are the resultants 
of army life in the courtship realm as 
seen by the servicemen themselves? 
The following résumé is based upon 
analyses of over one thousand confiden- 
tial letters from personal acquaintances 
now in the service. 


The one-sex community 


The crux of the matter is that he [the 
civilian soldier] has begun to live in a one- 
sex community. ... Men in the army feel 
strongly their isolation. It is easy for the 
civilian to underestimate this isolation; the 
glib observation that there are numerous 
furloughs, week-end leaves, and other op- 
portunities to meet women is much over- 
drawn. Many privates and minor officers 
go weeks upon weeks without any female 
association. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact, acutely felt by many 
men, that when “on leave” in a strange 
community the man in uniform is “ac- 
cepted” in very limited and peculiar ways 
by the women in the civilian population. 
This is not true when the man is at home 
on leave, but when he is away from home 
on leave. “I never realized that it would 
make so much difference when I was in 
uniform. You would think I had leprosy. 
The ordinary civilian who has learned the 
ropes doesn’t find it hard to find whole- 
some female companionship when he is 
away from home—that is when he is in 
civilian clothes. In uniform, however—in 
spite of a lot of patriotic platitude—~it’s all 
different. You have your choice between 
a low level of sensual woman who always 
abounds where men in uniform are and 
who isn’t exactly a prostitute but isn’t much 
better, and the very professional welfare- 
conscious attaché of the U.S.O. There 
isn’t anything else.” This point is some- 
times questioned. Most persons who have 
actually studied the situation confirm the 
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view of the soldier quoted here. It is also 
true of World War I conditions. “As the 
situation stands today we have to confess 
that the influences bearing on a sailor’s 
actions and weaving the fiber of his char- 
acter, outside of the strictly military life, 
are mostly vicious and from the lowest 
class in the civilian population.” 1! Wal- 
ler’s research causes him to write concern- 
ing Taylor’s points as follows: “The state- 
ment that the serviceman is effectively 
turned over to the lowest elements in the 
population has sometimes been quéstioned 


-In the opinion of the writer, it can be am- 


ply validated.” 1% There were, of course, 
a few exceptions to the general condition, 
especially in the early days of Selective 
Service. Some civilians did open their 
homes to soldiers on leave from nearby 
camps. But the proportion of soldiers 
thus entertained was always very small. 
Likewise, the interaction was characterized, 
as a rule, by a “thick kind of formality 
which almost defied you to come again if 
you were as much as smiled at by the 
hostess’s daughter.” It is not that many 
civilians do not wish to be helpful, but 
that in spite of their rational charity, their 


stereotype of the professional soldier in- ` 


terferes with their ability to see a soldier 
as a person—he is a category and a cate- 
gory which isn’t too complimentary. 


Prostitution 


Much comment has been elicited con- 
cerning the kinds of adjustments men 
make to the fact of a one sex community. 
Newspapers frequently carry stories about 
prostitution and other vice problems in 
the vicinity of army camps and many per- 
sons are quick to assume that the army 
life conduces generally to this kind of ad- 
justment. The data of this study, which 
admittedly may not be typical of men or 
even all college men in the armed services, 
suggest that not a great many men are tni- 
tiated into prostitution when they are in 


11 J. §. Taylor, “The Social Status of the 
Sailor,” Social Hygiene, Vol. IV (1918), pp. 
157-58. 
12W. Waller, War and the Familly (Dry- 
den, 1940), p. 15, footnote. 


the army. Though there are cases in, this 
sample which claim to have become pa- 
trons of prostitutes recently, by and large 
the patrons in the army are the same pa- 
trons when at home, although the patron- 
age seems to be more frequent and more 
open in the army situation “because there 
isn’t anything else to do, particularly if 
it’s something to do with a woman.” The 
impression of widespread prostitution may 
spring from the fact that great concentra- 
tions of men in small areas tend to make 
for similar concentrations of organized vice 
which, by virtue of the concentration, be- 
comes more apparent than is the case in 
one’s home town under normal conditions. 


Loyalty 


There is widespread anxiety among the 
men concerning fiancées and .wives from 
whom they are separated. Most of them 
feel that it is “unreasonable” or “useless” 
to ask these women to forgo male com- 
panionship during the months and years 
when their husbands and fiances are in the 
army. ... One of the inherent difficulties 
in the courtship mores of our day springs 
from the inconsistency between the liberal 
standards of erotic behavior between men 
and women which have come into vogue 
while attitudes of possessiveness and ex- 
clusiveness in such matters from the pre- 
vious cultures still persist. 

It may well be that much of the uneasi- 
ness which the serviceman claims in re- 
spect to his wife’s and fiancée’s intimate 
behavior while he is away is simply a con- 
venient rationalization for his own incon- 
stancy. A number of men who normally 
are conventional in their behavior and 
whose verbal beliefs are reasonably con- 
sistent with their behavior have, under war 
conditions, developed a sort of schizoid 
morality—one moral code for peacetime 
in the home community and another for 
wartime in a strange community. Of 
course, if when the war is over a man 
could step out of his military morality as 
easily as he steps out of his uniform no 
problem would be presented. But all that 
we have learned about human behavior in- 
dicates the persistence and continuity of 
behavior patterns and mitigates against 
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any assumption that the demobilized sol- 
dier can be radically different from that 
same soldier before being demobilized.*5 


THE FORWARD Loox 


The ultimate effect of wartime living, 
whether civilian or military, on the per- 


sonalities of both men and women prob-. 


ably cannot be predicted accurately 
from the experiences of the last war. 
Neither can the experiences of the years 
. after the last war be ignored. Waller’s 
study of the familial scene in America 
, during the early twenties ** is a pene- 
trating analysis which should be studied 
by anyone professing any knowledge of 
what is soon to be faced in America. 


13 John F. Cuber, “The College Youth Goes 
to War,” Marriage and Family Living, Vol. V, 
No. 1 (Feb. 1943), p. 7. 

14 Waller, of. cit., pp. 35-37. 


Probably the courtship sphere will be 
more profoundly influenced than any 
other. : 

The pivotal points of interpretation 
of present trends (and facts) regarding 
courtship are two: (1) the moral con- 
fusion of our times and (2) the disloca- 
tion of “normal” living brought about 
by the war. The two conditions ap- 
pear to reinforce each other to create a 
total impact of frustration meriting the 
pessimism of such phrases as “lost gen- 
eration”—“lost” not in the sense of 
being destroyed, but rather in the con- 
notation of wandering in painful con- 
fusion in a land where much that seems 
familiar is at the same time strange, and 
where the time-honored ways so confi- 
dently extolled by the persons who have 
outgrown the problems seem so uncon- 
vincing to those who face the problems. 
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Marriage Counseling in Wartime 
By GLADYS GAYLORD 


HE spotlight of war focuses atten- 

tion on the fundamental values of 
living. Psychological and spiritual val- 
ues have become vitally important. 
People are important-—not because they 
have feet with which to march or hands 
to put to work in factories, but because 
in this highly mechanized world we 
need brains, we need the power of emo- 
tions under control and the sweeping 
determination to do the impossible. 
New forces are mobilized on a scale 
never before achieved in this country. 
As each racial and national group gives 
its best in the all-out effort of war, we 
become aware of the tremendous force 
which is generated by American democ- 
racy. Through the fusing of ideals, 
concepts, and standards, a new America 
is emerging, and as we look on this pic- 
ture we find the family appearing as a 
dominant force in our society. 

Family means the relationship be- 
tween a man, a woman, and their chil- 
dren. A family makes a home. Home 
is the unit of spiritual, emotional, and 
sometimes physical security. The home 
provides the background for education 
in living. It is in the home that we first 
learn the relationship of one individual 
to another and to society. The atmos- 
phere of the home is a vital, fluid force 
which forms a medium for the growth 
of personality. ‘The atmosphere of the 
home is created by parents and reflects 
their ‘own personalities, adjustments, 
and depth of feelings. ‘The reactions 
of parents to outside pressures, their 
anxieties and enthusiasms, their inter- 
ests, their relationships to society, and 
their health are carried over into home 
life. 


FUNCTION OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING 
A marriage counseling service, before 


or after marriage, helps men and women 
to consider objectively their roles iri the 
matriage relationships and their respon- 
sibility for the atmosphere of the home. 

War is making us appreciate the deep 
values of home life. It has changed 
housing conditions so that many homes 
are being set up in furnished rooms, in 
trailer camps, or with relatives; yet the 
essence of satisfying home life can be 
created even under such conditions. 
Home and house are not synonymous 
terms, though commercial advertising 
and certain educational programs have 
put an emphasis on possessions. It has 
been natural for us in America to look 
upon our houses and possessions as 
symbols of security and achievement, 
because we are a people whose back- 
ground is close to the wilderness. War 
is definitely changing the emphasis from 
material things to psychological and 
spiritual values. 

Marriage and family living are im- 
portant today, although our traditional 
concept of family living is changing. 
This emphasis makes the role of mar- 
riage counseling increasingly significant. 
Marriage counseling draws upon the 
special skills of certain professions, and 
the growing demand for it indicates 
that it is filling a real need in our de- 
velopment. Agencies and individuals 
in the marriage counseling field do not 
pool their experiences and observations 
often enough, so I shall draw mainly 
upon the experiences of .the Cleveland 
Maternal Health Association. The 
staff of this association includes spe- 
cially trained men and women physi- 


‘cians, public health nurses, and a family 
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case worker. This association is so 
well known in the community that it 
acts as a safety valve for many men 
and women who seek counseling before 
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their problems have reached an acute 
stage. A psychiatrist who knew the as- 
sociation once said that because people 
sought the service easily and in the 
beginning of their troubles, the prog- 
nosis of the majority was unusually 
good. 

This association has had opportunity 
to work directly with 14,851 family 
situations during the past fifteen years. 
. This is a relatively small number for a 
city the size of Cleveland. These fami- 
lies, however, represent a cross section 
of the city in racial, social, and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. In counseling we 
work in co-operation with other medi- 
cal, psychiatric, and social agencies 
of the community. Since 1931 there 
has been a premarital counseling serv- 
ice, and changes in the concept of mar- 
riage are mirrored in the attitudes of 
the brides of. today. Based on this ex- 
perience, the following comments are 
made in the hope that other agencies 
will add their experiences in the coun- 
seling field. 


ATTITUDES OF BRIDES 


The war has brought a great increase 
in the number of brides. They have 
many definite problems, but for the 
most part they are thinking in terms 
of the psychological adjustments which 
will strengthen their marriages, and 
seek a counseling service for that pur- 
pose. 

We are conscious that some people 
seek counseling because they are con- 
fused by changing emphases. For ex- 
ample, the bride who has always wanted 
to start life in a cottage with organdy 
curtains, with the black walnut furni- 
ture of her grandmother’s day, wants a 
well-arranged home, but finds suddenly 
that she must adjust to two rooms in 
a large city and must continue working 
while her husband in uniform is com- 

pleting his medical course. To her this 


spells a complete readjustment in her 
ideas of home. 

Many brides of today are breaking 
with tradition and doing it gallantly. 
They see essential values more quickly 
than the older generation, who are only 
aware that their standards of living are 
being swept aside. Watch wedding an- 
nouncements and one will notice that 
young people of our most exclusive 
families are being married hastily, the 
bride in her grandmother’s wedding 
dress, and hurrying off to face the prob- . 
lems of living in two rooms near an 
Army camp, while down near the steel 
mills the daughter of a factory worker 
is eagerly planning a large and elabo- 
rate church wedding. She is the young- 
est of eight children and the first to 
have such a grand wedding. Both 
brides seek counsel in the fundamental 
adjustments of marriage and family liv- 
ing, and both carry high .ideals and 
sturdy common sense to help them face 
an uncertain future. Both know they 
are making the best of present condi- 
tions; but the adjustment is not so easy 
for their parents. 


AGES OF BRIDES 


Some war brides are young, as young 
as 16 or 17, which is below the tradi- 
tional 18 to 20. During the past dec- 
ade we have thought and said that girls 
should be from 20 to 26 before they 
married. We have said a lot about 
completing the college course, about 
work experience before marriage, and 
about maturity of ideas. We can for- 
get that now, for young girls are getting 
married and returning to high school 
when their husbands go overseas. They 
are leaving college in order to get mar- 
ried. They are taking on responsibili- 
ties of marriage without the experience 
of earning money, and they think noth- 
ing of it. There is a very good chance 
that they will make a success of mar- 
riage, for they are taking it as a life 
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job, and they may show peacetime 
standards to have been wrong. 

At the Maternal Health Association 
there is a noticeable increase in mar- 
riages of people between the ages of 
38 and 50. Some have been putting 
it off for years, others have recently 
considered the possibility of marriage. 
These marriages may be motivated by 
a need for companionship and the se- 
curity which it brings in a changing 
world, or the spirit of change may help 
the more timid and lonely to take the 
final plunge into marriage which they 
have contemplated for several years. 
For example, a man and a woman came 
for counseling who had been putting 
off their marriage, much to the concern 
of their relatives and friends. They 
each held important jobs and each car- 
ried responsibility for the support of 
parents, but under war pressures found 
that they could make different arrange- 
ments for their families, which allowed 
them to marry and establish their own 
home on a simpler standard of living 
than they had contemplated. Older 
men and women seek marriage counsel- 
ing because they say that they want 
to guard against wasting more time, 
and “we want to do everything we can 
to make our’ marriage a success, to 
make it a rich experience.” 

The increase of marriages in these 
extreme age groups is significant, yet 
the majority of war brides are in their 
early twenties, which is the usual age 
for marriage. The increase in the num- 
ber of marriages in this age group (20 
to 25 years) would indicate that some 
of these women would not have been 
married at this time except for war 
pressures, that among this group there 
may be those who are immature and 
therefore not likely to adjust to mar- 
riage under present conditions. Many 
war brides find the role of a soldier’s 
wife a satisfying experience, as it per- 
sonalizes the war for them and makes 


them feel a necessary part of this world- 
wide conflict. 


PROBLEMS OF WAR BRIDES 


War brides have to work out their 
eatly marital adjustments under un- 
usual conditions. Lack of privacy when 
living with parents, relatives, or friends, 
in trailer camps, or in overcrowded cit- 
ies where war industries put a premium 
on available rooms, becomes a more 
common problem. Wartime brides have 
to fit their married life into hours, hours 
prescribed by furloughs and factory 
shifts. They have to be prepared for 
sudden and indefinite separations. Not 
all can make these adjustments. Brides 
who stay in familiar peaceful surround- 
ings while their husbands travel to the 
ends of the earth have some difficulty 
in maintaining the relationship, when 
he is encountering daily adventure or 
going through grueling experiences. 
Each feels remote from the experiences 
of the other. Their only communica- 
tion is by a correspondence censored 
and subject to interruptions. To main- 
tain contact with a loved one in war- 
time is difficult. There will be long 
weeks of silence and suspense which are 
hard for both. Wartime restrictions on 
communication tend to limit the deep 
personal relationship and understanding 
that is essential in marriage. Many 
people do not have the habit of writ- 
ing, and cannot express on paper their 
thought; many do not know how to 
read letters with the understanding 
which gives the written message power 
to hold a personal tie between people 
who are separated. 

The uncertainties of war complicate 
plans for children. When, where, and 
how, become real problems. These are 
questions often discussed in counseling, 
and the possibilities must be worked out 
on an ‘individual basis. Two hundred 
thousand more babies were born in 
1942 than in any other previous year of 
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our American history... This large in- 
crease in the number of babies is evi- 
dence—if .we need evidence—that the 
desire for babies is universal. In a 
world of devastation the chance of a 
nation’s survival rests with the number 
‘of children that survive to replace casu- 
alties and maintain the population level. 
In our association, young people usu- 
ally express the desire for children in 
their first interview, although they some- 
times temper the statement by a request 
for information which will give freedom 
from pregnancy during the first months 
of marriage. Our experience is that 
when they can be together, most of 
these young people decide to have a 
pregnancy as soon as possible. Pio- 
neers of today do not need to repeat 
the infant mortality loss of their an- 
cestors, even when they find themselves 
on strange frontiers. 


ATTITUDES OF PARENTS 


Men and women planning to be mar- 
ried sometimes find that their greatest 
difficulties are with the parents. These 
difficulties are increased under war pres- 
sures. Many parents are unable to 
face the changing pattern of family liv- 
ing. They are inclined to plan for their 
children’s future, to expect them to fol- 
low the patterns of living established by 
a peacetime society. Such parents usu- 
ally urge their young people not to have 
children. They are seriously upset 
when their sons and daughters marry 
hastily and plan to have babies before 
they have a home of their own, before 
the man is established in business, or 
before his bride has completed her edu- 
cation. In many cases this means that 
the parents will have to shoulder much 
of the financial responsibility for their 
married children, and this is counter to 
American tradition. Sometimes parents 
make their consent to the marriage con- 
tingent on a promise that there will be 

10. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 


no children for several years. Young 
people who marry under such condi- 
tions face immediate and difficult prob- 
lems in their adjustments. 

Sometimes the objections of parents 
can be overcome. In one instance the 
parents returned to the counseling serv- 
ice to say that they were ashamed of 
their previous opposition to the mar- 
riage, because they saw the happiness 
and radiance of the young people and 
the security of their relationship since 
marriage. 

A few parents are giving their young 
people a good deal of understanding 
and security. One bride recently re- 
ported that her parents had moved from 
a city apartment to a farm in the out- 
skirts, where there would be room for 
both married children if they should 
want to come home. Both had been 
told that this was only a suggestion, 
that they were free to live in any sec- 
tion of the country that seemed best, 
but here was a home for them just in 
case they needed it, and a place where 
they could bring up their babies if 
they wanted to. 

No counseling service for brides is 
complete unless the parents of the bride 
and groom can also have an opportunity 
to talk through their problems. The 
patterns of living to which the older 
generation have conformed are being 
torn down, and parents find it difficult 
to see values in the new patterns which 
are being set up to meet changing con- 
ditions. This does not mean that a 
mother or father should come with the 
daughter when she seeks premarital ad- 
vice, but that they should have an op- 
portunity to discuss with the counselor 
their attitudes toward the marriage of 
their child. The Cleveland Maternal 
Health Association has had several in- 
stances where the mother of the bride 
has presented unfounded fears and anxi- 
eties concerning the daughter’s mar- 
riage adjustment, which could be alle 
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viated in the course of the conference. 
These fears sometimes center in the 
physical adjustment of the daughter 
and are related to‘the inadequate sex 
education and thwarting experiences of 
the parents. 


PROBLEMS OF THE MEN 


According to the cultural pattern 
which is followed in this country, the 
bride is the central figure in marriage; 
but we must not allow ourselves to 
forget the deep and disturbing adjust- 
ments faced by the groom who is in, or 
about to go into, active service with 
the Army, the Navy, the Marines, or 
the Air Corps. Premarital services in 
the past have laid great stress on the 
value of conferences with the man as 
well as the woman, but such confer- 
ences today are often impossible be- 
cause the bridegroom may come from a 
far distant camp, arriving just in time 
for the wedding, or the bride goes to 
camp to be married, or they decide to 
be married a few days before he goes 
into the service. His problems may de- 
velop later, and the first evidence of 
difficulty will probably be discovered 
by his company commander, chaplain, 
or Red Cross worker. In camps where 
psychiatric consultation is available, a 
deeper kind of help can be counted 
upon. A man’s reaction to separation 
from his bride will depend on his and 
her attitude toward marriage and their 
ability to face reality. The physical 
adjustment in early marriage under nor- 
mal conditions usually takes several 
months. When marriage is followed 
shortly by a separation, both may feel 
frustrated and insecure unless this has 
been adequately interpreted to them. 

The man who is held for a vitally 
important defense job at home may 
have some conflicts and adjustments. 
The essential nature of war industries 
has, however, been so generally ac- 
cepted by public opinion that there is 
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a minimum of conflict on this score. 
Most men accept such wartime assign- 
ments with relief. Those who have 
been rejected or deferred for physical 
or mental handicaps face more serious 
problems of adjustment, and need the 
counseling service which they often re- 
ject. 


FAMILY TENSIONS 


Counseling in wartime is needed by 
married people of all ages. Men from 
30 to 38 are being drafted. Many of 
them have young children. They leave 
their professions, their businesses, their 
jobs. They leave their homes with un- 
finished gardens. ‘They leave financial 
obligations. They face new conditions. 
They work on a schedule and towards a 
definite goal; but the wife at home has 
to map out her own future, assume new 
responsibilities, and make all kinds of 
adjustments. 

Men who are not called to active 
Service switch to essential war jobs 
which change their hours, their work, 
their outlook, and sometimes force them 
to move to other communities. Some 
men and women do not adjust easily 
to these sudden changes in their plans 
and patterns of living. Husbands and 
wives react differently to such disloca- 
tions of family life. Tensions and anxi- 
eties develop, and families need help 
before they reach the breaking point. 
The mental and physical health of men 
and women and children suffer. Their 
family doctor is not available. Their 
clergyman may have moved to another 
community. They need counseling—a 
place where they can talk through their 
problems with a third person. A few 
examples will help to explain these gen- 
eralities. 

1. One family had worked hard to 
establish a small home. ‘There were 
three children. When the man was 
drafted he begged his wife to keep the 
home so that he could come back to it, 
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but his pay as a private plus the Gov- 
ernment allowance was not enough to 
keep the family in their home. Ar- 
Tangements were finally made to rent 
the home, the furniture was stored, and 
the wife arranged for day care for the 
children and took a clerical job. They 
moved to two rooms and began on a 
new Standard of living. It took a little 
time to work out this arrangement and 
to adjust to it, and since there were no 
relatives to consult, the wife asked for 
counseling in the adjustment of family 
relationships which this move involved. 
The children had to feel a part of the 
new home and to understand the 
changes and separations. 

2. The wife of an Annapolis gradu- 
ate had always been able to adjust to 
the life of a Naval officer in peacetime, 
but since we entered the war she has 
been fearful of her husband’s safety. 
She brought her family back to the 
town where:she and her husband grew 
up, and she has secured part-time work 
while the children are in school. Her 
children are now 15, 12, and 9 years 
-old. She is talking over her fears and 
anxieties with the children, feeling that 
the family should share a common anxi- 
ety which may prepare them for any- 


thing that may happen. She felt that . 


this was the thing to do, but wanted a 
chance to talk out these problems with 
a counseling service. Her husband re- 
cently had a two-week furlough, and 
because family relationships had been 
thus strengthened it was a beautiful 
experience for the entire family; but 
the wife’s need for help returned as 
soon as the furlough was over, and the 
counseling service was a safety valve. 

Frequently old conflicts and malad- 
justments are aggravated by wartime 
pressures and tensions. 

3. Alcoholism again became a serious 
problem in one family where the hus- 
band had been apparently cured for 
several years. Of draft age, he was un- 
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able to face the idea of Army life and 
fell back into his former habits. His 
wife, in seeking counsel, insisted that 
her husband would probably be al 
right once he was in the Army but that 
he dreaded it. The resources of sev- 
eral agencies were used in helping this 
situation, since obviously the wife’s 
original idea of speeding up the draft 
action would not have been the solu- 
tion. 

In the age group of 30 to 38 there is 
a special problem of marriage counsel- 
ing which comes frequently to the 
Cleveland Maternal Health Association, 
namely, the problem of those men and 
women of low fertility, who earnestly 
desire babies but who have not been 
able to have them. They read of the 
large increase in birth rates, and their 
feelings become intensified as their 
Their problem 
calls for a specialized medical service, 
which is difficult to obtain in peacetime 
and well-nigh impossible with the lim- 
ited number of specialists available in 
wartime and the restricted laboratory 
facilities. This is a real problem, and 
one that is not being adequately met. 


GROWTH OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


The acceptance of marriage counsel- 
ing has been growing during the past 
ten years. Whether the counseling be 
given by clergymen, physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, or social workers, it is evi- 
dently meeting a need which is recog- 
nized as marriage and family’ living 
become more important. Our attention 
to marriage adjustments may have been 
challenged in the first place by the 
number of divorces in this country, 
which suggest failure in marriage—a 
failure not usually accepted easily by 
the children of divorced parents—or 
our attention may have been stimu- 
lated by the increasing number of class- 
room discussions on marriage or by the 
amount of literature on the subject 
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which has appeared during the past ten 
years. Whatever the reason, there has 
been an increase in desire for marriage 
counseling both before and after mar- 
riage. Family problems are accentu- 
ated under wartime conditions. 
Psychiatrists, sociologists, case work- 
ers, clergymen, physicians, each con- 
tribute to the field of marriage counsel- 
ing, which calls for the greatest skills of 
various professions. Counseling should 
prepare to face the future realistically 
by helping them to meet their imme- 
diate problems. In each profession, 
individuals have made outstanding con- 
tributions to an understanding of mar- 
riage problems and adjustments. No 
profession has yet demonstrated its abil- 
ity to take over all the varied problems 


of marriage. No profession has yet 
shown that the counseling skill of some 
of its members permeates the thinking 
and training of the profession as a 
whole. An awareness of the underlying 
forces which undermine mental as well 
as physical health and affect family life 
is a necessary requisite for sound mar- 
riage counseling. There is much that 


-we can learn from one another. 


In wartime the number of people 
who want help in marriage adjustment 
greatly increases, and the problems of - 
those who seek counseling are greatly 
intensified. The morale of a people is 
at stake. Let us then be especially 
careful that counseling is given with 
the greatest skill and insight of our 
most sound professional leaders. — 


Gladys Gaylord has been executive secretary of the 
Maternal Health Association, Cleveland, Okio, since 
1929, and of the Maternal Health Association of Ohio 

l since 1934. She is co-author of You and Marriage 
(1942), and of articles in the field of maternal health. 


Aprons and Overalls in War 


By THERESA WOLFSON * 


PLANT supervisor in a large 

Eastern war plant found himself 
on the horns of a dilemma a few weeks 
ago. He desperately needed more help. 
The local employment office revealed 
that there were no available men in 
the labor area and that women were 
slow in registering for work, After he 
had interviewed a sizable group of po- 
tential women workers, he notified sev- 
eral of the shop stewards of the plant. 
Bitterness and resentment were evident. 
“They’d be damned if they would work 
with women! This was a man’s job 
and a man’s union! Women would 
only ‘spoil the job,’ work for less, and 
break the morale of the plant,” etc., 
etc. The next morning a stoppage was 
called, work ceased, and Federal author- 
ities intervened. Resultant compro- 
mises made possible a resumption of 
work, but the men were sullen and the 
women bewildered. 

To understand this incident one must 
look back on the pages of history some 
twenty-five years—and then ahead to 
the period following World War II. 
` Perhaps a few glances at the interven- 
ing interval would not be amiss. Why 
are women workers slow in entering in- 
dustry today, and why do men resent 
their entrance even in the face of great 
national needs? 


BEGINNING WITH Wortp War I 


The First World War expanded the 
industrial opportunities for women. It 
has been estimated that some three mil- 
lion women entered industry during the 


* The author is indebted to Miss Mary An- 
derson, of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S5. 
Department of Labor, for unpublished in- 
formation; and to Mrs, Nora Piore, of the 
Digest of Information on Wartime Employ- 
ment of Women, Y.W.C.A, 
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period from 1916 to 1920 as thousands 
of men were drawn into the Army. 
Iron and steel mills, foundries, and ma- 
chine shops became the workshops of 
women. More than half the workers 
in shell-loading plants and about one- 
fourth of those working in airplane 
plants were women. The eight and a 
half million women gainfully employed 
during that period constituted about 
21 per cent of all the women of working 
age. 

It was this shouldering of economic 
responsibility that hastened the “votes- 
for-women” movement. The mere fact 
that women were doing “men’s work,” 
and doing it well, made it all the more 
difficult to rationalize their political 
anonymity. But in the postwar world 
much of the newly acquired status for 
women was lost. Even before the first 
battalion of soldiers was released into 
civilian life, a public movement was 
started “to give the soldier back his 
job.” Women were urged to release 
their jobs to their brothers or sweet- 
hearts. To be sure, all too often there 
were no jobs to give back, ‘since war 
industries rarely prosper ‘in peacetime. 
Married women were told to hand their 
jobs over to their husbands. Laws 
were passed in many states making it 
illegal for married women to work. 
The mounting juvenile delinquency of 
World War I and the postwar: period 
was attributed to the fact that “flaming 
youth” had no mothers at home to 
guide them. 

The period of prosperity of 1926 to 
1930 was marked by a return of women 
to industry. This time, however, it 
was to the white-collar occupations: 
the clerical positions, the retail trades, 
the beauty parlors, and the semiprofes- 
sional occupations. The extension of 
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educational opportunities throughout 
the country made possible a type of 
vocational training which high schools 
could easily furnish. The work was 
not well paid, but there was about it 
an aura of “respectability” and cleanli- 
ness. ‘To a chosen few, these jobs 
might become the steppingstone to a 
career. 

The economic depression of 1930 
brought with it a renewed effort to 
return women to the home. Unem- 
ployment is such a difficult problem for 
society to solve. It is so much easier 
to eliminate part of the labor supply 
and say, “Presto—-it doesn’t exist! 
You do not belong to us, therefore you 
are not unemployed!” The fascists of 
Germany and Italy attempted to solve 
their unemployment problem by stating 
that woman’s place was in the home, 
not in the factory. In Germany they 
went even further in declaring that 
none but the Nordic race were Germans 


‘and therefore were not entitled to work. 


We in the United States faced our un- 
employment problem a little more real- 
istically, but where women workers 
were concerned we wore the same blind- 
ers. Economic needs, however, cannot 
be fed by propaganda. The depression 
saw women continuing as a part of the 
labor supply of the country; at low- 
paid, unprotected jobs, to be sure, but 
nevertheless away from the home. By 
the end of the 1930’s there were over 
twelve and a half million women gain- 
fully employed. 

It is not easy to forget the propa- 
ganda of two decades even in the face 
of a national emergency such as a great 
war. Women themselves doubted their 
ability to do a man’s job. Married 
women with families were loath to 
leave their homes; society had made so 
little provision for the thousands of 
jobs that a homemaker must tackle. 


And when they finally come into the’ 


plants, the men resent them as poten- 


tial scabs; it will be even harder to dis- 
lodge these women from their jobs af- 
ter this war than it was after the First 
World War. 

The conversion from aprons to over- 
alls is slow because most women must 
wear both at the same time. 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


The War Manpower Commission 
estimates that by December 1943 our 
country will need 38,100,000 people to 
help prosecute the war. Ten million 
of these for the armed forces represents 
an increase of 4,300,000 over December 
1942. The remainder are to be used 
in war industries, agriculture, and es- 
sential nonagricultural industries. (In 
December 1942 the manpower require- 
ments were estimated at 31,700,000.) 
Approximately a million and a half of 
these workers must be women. In 
April 1942 only 29 per cent of the 
52 million adult women in the United 
States were gainfully employed. This 
is to be contrasted with 84 per cent of 
the advlt male population wao were 
gainfully employed. 

As the need for labor ae more 
acute, both the employers’ attitude and 
the woman workers’ attitude change. 
Thus, in a survey of some 21,000 estab- 
lishments, made by the Social Security 
Board, it was shown that in January 
1942 employers were willing to hire 
women for 29 per cent of their job va- 
cancies. In July the need had become 
more desperate and they were willing 
to hire them in 55 per cent of the va- 
cancies. ‘The proportion leaped from 
18 per cent to 63 per cent in the pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations, 
from 16 per cent to 40 per cent in the 
skilled occupations, and from 46 per 
cent to 70 per cent in the semiskilled 
occupations. 

Today, 4,000,000 women are em- 
ployed in war plants. There are even 
more of them in the so-called civilian 
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trades and services necessary to main- 
tain the wartime economy. It has been 
estimated that some 15,000,000 women 
were gainfully employed. in February 
1943. Who are they, how old are they, 
what does the future look like for them, 
and what are the social costs? These 
are but a few of the questions which 
trouble us. 


How OLD ARE tHE WoMEN WORKERS? 


It is a moot question as to whether 
one can tell a woman’s age! An eco- 
nomic survey of working women, how- 
ever, indicates many future sociological 
trends from pertinent age data. Al- 
though the surveys of war plants con- 
ducted by the Women’s Bureau do 
include age data, they do not lend 
themselves to classification. ‘The fol- 
lowing table from the Bureau of the 
Census for April 19431 throws some 
light on the age distribution of women 
workers. 


Age Per cent 
All ages 100.0 
14-19 13.5 
20-24. 17.9 
25-34 25.0 
35-44 20.5 
45-54 14.1 
55-64 . 7.1 
65 and over 1.9 


What do these rough estimates indi- 
cate? Obviously, that the largest pro- 
portion of women workers are not the 
extremely young or the extremely old. 
They are the women of childbearing 
age, the women who are biologically 
ready for marriage if they are not al- 
ready married. Their health is impor- 
tant to the Nation’s continuity. Most 
of the older-established industries are 
geared to the employment of men. 
Heavy lifting and carrying, excessive 
fatigue and overstrain, which take their 
special toll from women workers, are 
problems which must be studied by our 
1 Labor Force Bulletin No. 3. 


government not only in terms of the 
immediate future but particularly in 
the light of long-term social costs. 
Miss Dorothy Sells of the Division of 
Transport Personnel, Office of Defense 
Transportation, stated after a recent 
trip to ‘England: 

I have observed that success with em- 
ploying women in what may be termed 
men’s jobs depends to a large extent upon 
the attitude of the management from the 
top down. If they are accepted whole- 
heartedly, if much is expected of them, if 
they are disciplined and yet treated hu- 
manely, they will with rare exceptions, 
surpass the highest expectations of the 
management. 


To this statement must be added the 
fact that if our young women are ac- 
cepted as a permanent part of our labor 
forces and changes in techniques ac- 
cordingly made, the social toll in terms 
of accident rate, decreased birth rate, 
and increased sickness will not be so 
great. l 

The shortage of labor has been so in- 
sistent a problem that Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins has issued an order 
lowering the age limit for the employ- 
ment of women to 16 years.” Obvi- 
ously, in times of public stress gov- 
ernments must rescind some of their 
regulatory legislation. But the ques- 
tion is, how much and how far? 


WHERE ARE WoMEN WORKING? 


The war has opened vast opportu- 
nities to women. Women who have 
never worked before, or who have been 
employed in the so-called “sheltered 
trades,” are now in the forefront of war 
production. What are they doing and - 
how are they doing it? 

Shipyards Studies made by the 


2 November 11, 1942. Under the Walsh 
Healey Public Contracts Act, women under 
18 years of age were forbidden employment 
in industries operating on government con- 
tracts. . 
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Women’s Bureau in navy yards and 
commercial shipyards during the first 
six months of 1943 show remarkable 
job adjustments. The largest number 
of women in the shops are engaged in 
arc welding and gas welding. They are 
also -working at the layout on steel 
plates. They operate lathes, drill 
presses, punch presses, grinders, and 
screw machines. They also make and 
repair binoculars, telescopes, and navi- 
gating instruments. They have proved 
themselves to be especially good at 
wiring, soldering, and coil winding in 
the electrical shops. And then in the 
flag and sail loft in the navy yards, 
they use their old skill of sewing and 
make mattress covers, pillows, canvas 
tarpaulins, and gun .covers. 

Warehouse section of Quartermaster 
Depots.—The warehouse section of the 
quartermaster depots is another field 
which is just opening to women, There 
are of course the usual clerical jobs, the 
keeping of records of disbursements, 
routings, and inventories. The newer 
occupation is that of packers. Women 
pack items in excelsior, close and nail 
covers on the boxes, and band or wire 


' the boxes with metal tape. Women are 


also employed at box and crate making. 
They use power saws as well as hand 
saws, planers, and other types of car- 
penter tools, 

Aircraft industry.—The aircraft in- 
dustry is probably one of the most re- 
cent to open its doors to women work- 
ers. In 1940 women constituted less 
than 5 per cent of the labor supply. 
By September 1942 the percentage rose 
to 17, and it is estimated that by Sep- 
tember 1943 women will outnumber 
men. “Women have demonstrated that 
industrial capability is not based on 
sex.’ They work as riveters, sheet 
metal workers, machine operators, as- 
semblers, and inspectors. In fact, no 
job seems to be unusual in the face of 
necessity. At an Army proving ground 


an 18-year-old girl operates a 15-ton 
crane and an all-woman crew fires and 
cleans a 90-millimeter antiaircraft gun. 
Women guards are watching for fires 
and accidents at one aircraft plant, 
and are trained in jujitsu in order to be 
able to deal with saboteurs. Women 
with previous experience as artists, 
sculptors, and pottery makers are now 
making plaster molds for dies. Women 
are operating giant overhead traveling 
cranes in steel mills. Coming into any 
large railroad terminal, one is likely to 
see women engine oilers and wipers as 


‘well as turntable operators. 


Precision instruments——For many 
years the manufacture of precision in- 
struments was a skilled craft. Each 
worker was thoroughly familiar with 
every stage of the operation. These 
instruments today are needed in such 
great quantities for the accurate navi- 
gation of airplanes, ships, and subma- 
rines and for the direction of gunfire 
that industry has been compelled to 
break down the manufacturing process 
into hundreds of separate operations. 
Women are employed as semiskilled 
workers, whose dexterity and nimble- 
ness of fingers are invaluable. 

One could go on for days describing 
the revolution in industrial opportuni- 
ties for women. Today women are a 
desperate essential of the labor sup- 
ply of the country. The maws of fac- 
tories gape wider and wider as men are 
shifted from industry into the armed 
forces. Machines, airplanes, and the 
other sinews of war must be turned out. 
What adjustments have had to be made 
in order to attract women workers? 


WAGES 


Women have customarily been paid 
lower wages than men. The tradition 
has been that they receive from one- 
half to two-thirds of men’s wages in 
the same job. The economic justifica- 
tion for this pattern has been that 
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women are less efficient and that they 
perform tasks requiring less skill and 
training. Studies made in the First 
World War indicate that women’s effi- 
clency compared most favorably with 
that of men. Certainly the versatility 
of jobs which they perform at the pres- 
ent time and the high degree of train- 
ing often involved would seem to prove 
‘that the rationalizations are simply ra- 
tionalizations, and that women’s wages 
are lower and have been lower because 
women will accept lower wages. 
Studies of prevailing practices show 


that many industries have lower enter- 


ing rates for women than for men on 
the same jobs. In others, the jobs 
known to be women’s jobs are paid 
lower wage rates because they are wom- 
en’s jobs. Both the AFL and the CIO 
‘have stressed the doctrine of “equal pay 
for equal work.” Their leadership is 
aware of the fact that it is the only 
way to “protect the job.” Many new 
industries, such as aircraft, started out 
. with the policy of equal pay for equal 
work. Munition plants pay lower 
wages, and some of the instrument in- 
dustries also pay lower wages to women 
doing the same job. Frequently this 
policy is justified by the fact that men 
are used to repair the machines or to 
lift heavy instruments. 

Even though some members of trade 
unions have balked at the entrance of 
‘women into their industry, they recog- 
nize that these wage differentials repre- 
sent a serious bone of conflict in a pos- 
sible postwar era of unemployment. 
Not out of altruism but out of pure 
self-preservation, many unions have in- 
sisted on the “equal pay for equal 
work” doctrine; for where an employer 
can get his work done by a labor force 
which costs less, he is less likely to con- 
cern himself with the sex, race, or reli- 
gion of that labor supply. Further- 
more, returning soldiers are less likely 
to get their jobs back—regardless of 


promises made! Thus the newer un- 
ions particularly have included in their 
agreements with the employers the so- 
called “equal pay clause.” The United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America has about 150 signed agree- 
ments, covering at least 800 factories, 
which include the equal pay clause. 
The United Rubber Workers includes 
the clause in about 142 of its union 
agreements, and the United Automobile 
Workers of America has about 50 agree- 
ments embodying the principle. 

Recently the War Labor Board in its 
General Order No. 16 embodied the 
principle of equal pay. 


TRAINING AND UPGRADING 


The principle of equal pay for equal 
work often stops at the hiring rate. 


' All too frequently, women remain at 


their jobs partly of their own volition, 
partly because upgrading or promotion 
has come within the Training Within 
Industry Service now under the War 
Manpower Commission. The regula- 
tion states that workers are to be given 
this upgrading training if plant officials 
recommend them. Both plant officials 
and union leaders frequently fail to 
press for special training for women 
workers. Union membership resents 
the upgrading of women, even as it 
has resented the upgrading of Negro 
workers. The attitude was recently ex- 
pressed by a shop steward in an auto- 
mobile plant: “Give them a chance to 
make more pay and get seniority rights! 
I should say not! We get drafted— 
they have the jobs and where are we— 
no job, no seniority!” 

The entire program of training for 
industry and within industry has been 
colored by the old preconceptions. The 
National Youth Administration, the 
public vocational schools, the Appren- 
tice-Training Service, and the Engi- 
neering, Science and Management War 
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Training (for colleges and universities) 
all started with special emphasis on 
training for men. About four and a 
half million workers were trained for 
war production in 1942 by these vari- 
ous agencies operating under the Bu- 
reau of Training of the War Manpower 
Commission. The effort to encourage 
women and young girls to take advan- 
tage of these courses was slow in get- 
ting under way. Private fee-charging 
schools were admitting women to ajir- 
craft training. In the artillery ammu- 
nition industry, few experienced women 
were available. Officials of practically 
all the plants’ stated that no experience 
or training was necessary. However, 
after Pearl Harbor (December 7, 1941) 


the need for women workers became | 


evident, and then it was that training 
was started. Some of this training ‘was 
offered by vocational schools in the 
area. Frequently Army officers and 
government officials set up training pro- 
grams within the plant or in some gov- 
ernment arsenal. The trickle of women 
into these courses was partly due to the 
inertia of the women workers them- 
selves, their inability to make the neces- 
sary adjustments at home, and the 
lack of drive on the part of personnel 
supervisors and plant officials. 

Since so much -of the training for 
women is on-the-job training, the trend 
seems to be for women to train for one 
job and remain there. Rare is the in- 
stance for women to take the initiative 
and demand upgrading. In a small ma- 
chine plant in Massachusetts a middle- 
aged woman of a high degree. of intelli- 
gence “took the bull by the horns” and 
asked for the job of setting up drill 
presses. “The setup men are all men 
but me. We repair the machines, keep 
them in running order, keep the work 
moving, see that the operators are 
working and keep track of their time. 
We are the officers between operation 
and inspection, between management 


War. 


and labor, we tell- the operators they 
have to get out so much work, and then 
tell the managers they can’t do it! It’s 
interesting work and pays well.” 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISION 


The experience of this woman is 
unique. Management shys off the em- 
ployment of women as supervisors or 
personnel workers. They declare that 
women work better with men bosses. 
Still, there are many problems, not the 
least of which are physiological and 
psychological, which might better be 
handled by women supervisors. Some 
plants employ women in conjunction 
with the employment office, interview- 
ing women applying for jobs. Others, 
as foreladies, watch the locker rooms, 
check the clothing of women, and see 
to it that safety-clothing measures are 
observed. The work of personnel su- 
pervision for which many of the Engi- 
neering, Science and Management War 
Training courses train is not often car- 
ried out by women, primarily because 
the personnel work which college grad- 
uates may take presupposes some “‘bench 
work,” and usually women college grad- 
uates are loath to work on the produc- 
tion line or at the bench. 

How important it is that permanent 
and realistic hiring policies affecting 
woman labor supply be adopted! Job 
analysis must show not only the skills 
required but also the physical demands 
of the job in terms of strength, posture, 
and exposure to hazards. Supervisors 
must have an attitude that women 
workers will be a permanent part of the 
labor supply of the country even after 
the war. Suitable plans for upgrading 
women workers must be effected, and 
of course measures for protecting their 
health and safety must be taken. Un- 
less women workers are considered in 
these terms they will again play the 
role of a substandard group after the 
Women personnel workers may 
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be more prone to see these implications, 
as well as many of the sociological ones. 


ABSENTEEISM . 


The news is filled with the stead 
rise in absenteeism in war industries. 
Work hours are lost, precious produc- 
tion is slowed up, because of these 
mounting absentee rates. The rates are 
higher for women, for older workers, 
and for new workers who are inexpe- 
rienced and have not had the discipline 
of work habits. 
creases with the lengthened work week. 
How can this problem be controlled 
and what are its causes? 

“I’m amazed at myself. JI never 
could handle the simplest can openers, 
‘or drive a nail without getting hurt, and 
now I put in half my nights armed with 
hammers and wrenches handling the 
insides of giant machines. If my vacu- 
um cleaner slipped a belt I’d scream 
for the Hoover man; now I walk up 
to a drill press and change its belt as 
‘though it were nothing. But what 
drives me crazy now, is my home and 
the kids. I took work on the night 
shift in order to be able to run the 
house—but oh what a mess!” 

Thus runs the statement of a woman 
worker in a munitions plant, and it is 
indeed typical. What a mess, “indeed! 
Women have a greater absentee rate 
because they are carrying a double bur- 
den. If anyone is ill at home, it is the 
woman worker who stays at home to 
take care of the responsibility. If the 
family must move because of iInade- 
quate housing facilities or poor trans- 
portation, the woman shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of moving. If the laundries 
cut services, the woman must stay at 
home to wash and iron. If the children 
need to go to the doctor, if shopping 
must be done, if there are inadequate 
facilities to take care of the children— 
all of these ifs become a part of the 
woman worker’s burden! ‘The six-day 


Absenteeism dlso in- 


work week,. the rationing of food, and 
the difficulties involved in obtaining 
foods—all these add to the complica- 
tions which have resulted in absentee- 
ism. Add to these the fact that there 
is a decided lack of adequate nursery 
schools or day-care facilities for women — 
with small children, and you have a few 
of the reasons for the reluctance of 
women to go into industry in the first 
place, and for staying home from work, 
once they are working. 

To be sure, there are many other rea- 
sons for the high degree of absenteeism. 
No matter how patriotic the motives 
responsible for some women’s entrance 
into industry, there are women who for. 
the first time in their lives have earn- 
ings which enable them to purchase 
more and better things. There is a 
decided correlation between payday and 
the higher absentee rates on the day 
after payday. These are factors which 
do not appear on the absentee tables, 
but which are real. 

The policy of plants to hoard their 
labor in anticipation of new contracts 
frequently means that workers stand 
about idle waiting for materials or 
work. This is not conducive to effi- 
clency or morale, and women are per- 
haps quicker to become impatient with 
this type of “soldiering on the job” than 
men. Hence another factor in the ab- 
sentee rate. They might as well take 
a day off. They might as well go to 
the beauty parlor! In the last analysis, 
this constitutes recreation for women, 
a facility which is sorely lacking in the 
planning of the war industry, in gov- 
ernment activity, and in the com- 
mercial recreational facilities. Night 
workers particularly find means of rec- 
reation difficult to obtain. 

Recent studies of the problem of ab- 
senteeism reveal that fatigue and ex- 
haustion constitute the most frequent 
cause. Then come the psychological 
worries of household responsibilities. 


t 
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For those new workers who have not 
had the discipline of work habits, in- 
dustries have adopted certain programs 
for reducing absenteeism: (1) they in- 
terview absentees on their return to 
work to ascertain the reasons; (2) they 
post absentees’ names; (3) they grant 
good-attendance awards; (4) they re- 
quire absentees to get their pay at spe- 
cial tables or in special envelopes. This 
type of activity may work, but atten- 
tion to the more salient reasons for 
absenteeism is even more important! 
British experience has shown a de- 
creasing absentee and accident rate 


- when the length of the working week 


has been shortened. Community ad- 
justments to the convenience of the war 


_workers, such as shopping priorities or 


special transportation schedyles to suit 
their working hours, has also helped. 
Hot meals provided at the factory and 
cooked foods for women workers to 
take home has been of inestimable help. 
Coupled with these, the establishment 
of good child-care nurseries and play 
schools has been of importance in solv- 
ing some of the home problems which 
have harried women workers. 


How Has Inpustry ADJUSTED TO 
WOMEN WORKERS? 


Obviously, the tempo of war produc- 
tion has made it extremely difficult for 
established factories to make the neces- 
sary adjustment to women workers. 
Factories never before using women 
have had real difficulties in providing 


washroom and toilet facilities for them: 


Frequently these factors were, beyond 
their control. 


In at least five of the fifteen machine tool 
firms visited by the Women’s Bureau dur- 
ing its survey in 1942, plans to hire women 
were delayed or hindered because of the 
difficulty in securing materials under pri- 
orities for the installation of necessary 
toilet equipment. One plant had to place 


a sizable proportion of its women machine 
shop workers on the third shift because the 
office workers’ facilities were the only ones 
women could use pending completion of 
the factory equipment.® 


Newly built plants, when constructed, 
and where plans for the employment of 
women are made in advance, do install 
such facilities. However, the problem 
of installing such facilities still looms 
large for some employers. Aircraft 
plants, by and large, did not expect, to 
use women in production. Their prob- 
lems are like those of other war indus- 
tries in the conversion of space into 
rest rooms and washrooms for women. 

Food service-—The- problem of pro- 
viding adequate food service facilities 
affects both men and women workers. 
When lunch periods are limited to ten, 
twenty, or thirty minutes, it is obvious 
that food services must be so located 
that workers can wash and be served in 
a very short time. This is often diffi- 
cult and adds to the irritation of work- 
ers. Frequently plants supply mobile 
canteens which travel through the fac- 
tory selling milk, sandwiches, and hot 
drinks. 

The Women’s Bureau has formulated 
standards for eating periods for women 
in war plants—‘a minimum of thirty 
minutes’ time, a menu that includes hot, 
nutritious foods at a reasonable price 


and a pleasant, place in which to eat 


away from the work room.” But the 
Women’s Bureau in its surveys has dis- 
covered that thousands of workers have 
no hot food during working hours. 
Thousands of workers must eat lunch 
in fifteen minutes. ‘Thousands of work- 
ers eat in the open, exposed to all sorts 
of weather variations. Thousands of 
workers eat in unsanitary rest rooms. 
These are factors which contribute to 
absenteeism—to indigestion, nervous 
debility, and work lag. Industry and 


3 Excerpt from the report of the Women’s 
Bureau. 
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the community still have a responsi- 
bility in this important matter. 


Women WORKERS AND THE UNIONS 


Both the CIO and the AFL unions 
have experienced a remarkable mush- 
room growth during this war period. 
To be sure, membership grew follow- 
ing the passage of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, but the period following 
Pear] Harbor saw an even greater 
growth. It was estimated that there 
were some 500,000 women organized in 
trade unions at the outbreak of the 
war. ‘The growth since then brings this 
figure up to some 2,800,000: at least 
1,500,000 women workers in the CIO 
unions and about 1,333,000 in the AFL 
unions. This estimate does not include 
women organized in independent un- 
ions, such as the 200,000 in the inde- 
pendent telephone operators’ union. 

One can see, therefore, how large a 
number of women workers are new in 
the trade unions. Many of them find 
themselves automatically “in the un- 
ion” when they take a job in an indus- 
try having union contracts. This fact 
is true of new men workers as well as 
women. In fact, unions which at the 
beginning of the war had a skeleton 
staff of organizers and administrative 
workers are now confronted with the 
Herculean task of integrating thou- 
sands of new members. It is indeed 
a gigantic task, which unfortunately 
many of the unions have been unable 
to meet. 

Unions which have had a predomi- 
nately male membership are faced with 
the problem of getting new women 
members to attend meetings. “They 
only come when we tell them we will 
discuss their wages, or their upgrading,” 
said one union official sorrowfully, for- 
getting that, unionism is new to most of 
these workers and that they have not 
struggled through strikes and lockouts 
to forge the organization. As far as 


most women workers are concerned, the 
union is something. which “takes their 
dues and gives them nothing, not even 
a welcome.” Unions such as the Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and 


‘Helpers admitted women welders only 


after a long and bitter struggle in the 
face of the war emergency. Other un- 
ions admitted women members but at- 
tempted to keep them from being up- 
graded on the job. Most unions accept 
women when the wage rate is based 
on the job and not on sex, for then 
they do not fear the wage-cutting tend- 
ency. The officials of both the AFL 
and the CIO have recognized the neces- 
sity of organizing women workers. This 
is not so generally true of the officials 
of local unions. 

Despite this fact, women are partici- 
pating in union activities, although 
slowly. A woman has been elected 
president of a steelworkers local in At- 
lanta, Georgia. Fourteen women have 
given up jobs in private industry to 
take on full-time paid union work with 
the United Electrical,. Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. This union 
reports that 30 per cent of its member- 
ship is now made up of women. Women 
are serving as shop stewards and union 
secretaries, and are on negotiating com- — 
mittees. The job of educating the new 
woman worker to the responsibilities 
and the advantages of unionism must 
be carried on with greater intensity and 
imagination by union officials. It is 
not easy for women workers who wear 
both aprons and overalls to find time 
for union meetings, to study the history 
of unionism, and to be able to see that 
all unions are not “Peglerian rackets”! 
They must feel that the unions have 
also helped to give them status in our 
economic society. 


Tuer Postwar SITUATION 


The postwar world will be confronted 
with the problem of providing eco- 
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nomic security for returning soldiers. 
It will also have to face a larger sup- 
ply of women workers, who have toiled 
in factories and mills, earned money, 
and acquired the discipline and work 
habits of modern industry. They can- 


not be cast aside like an old glove. To 
be sure, many working women will be 
glad to go back to their homes and to 
their aprons. The choice, however, will 
be made by them as adult, mature mem- 
bers of society—not for them. 


Theresa Wolfson, Ph.D., is associate professor of 
economics at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York; 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Summer 
School for Office Workers; and a member of the Pub- 
lic Panel of the War Labor Board, Region I.. She is 
author of The Woman Worker and the Trade Un- 
tons (1927) and The Case for Industrial Unionism 
(League for Industrial Democracy pamphlet), and 
co-author of Frances Wright (1939). 


Women in Industry 
By J. E. WALTERS 


HE general attitude of industry to- 


ward women has not been to em- 
ploy the ones they could get along with, 
but rather to employ the ones they could 
not get along without. In other words, 
if there were a choice between a male 
and a female applicant for a certain po- 
sition, the man would get it, regardless 
of whether the woman had the necessary 
qualifications. The shortage of man- 
power during World War II and the 
need for peak production have brought 
women into factories to a greater extent 
than ever before. About 2,500,000 
women were employed in war industries 
at the end of 1942, and it has been esti- 
mated that by the end of 1943, over 
4,000,000 will be doing work directly 
connected with the war effort. This in- 
flux of women in industry has presented 
significant industrial relations problems, 
involving the need for the re-engineering 
of jobs and changing working condi- 
tions, as well as social, psychological, 
and sociological considerations. 


Joss 


On the whole, it has been, found 
that there are very few jobs per- 
formed by men that women cannot do 
with changed conditions and methods. 
Women are dexterous with their fingers, 
and can adapt themselves to repetitive, 
monotonous work. They can also do 
very precise work, requiring the use of 
a micrometer and measuring to close 
tolerances. The Women’s Bureau has 
compiled a list of operations on which 
women have been employed for war 
production.1 The following are samples 


1-Typical Operations on Which Women Are 
Employed in War Production, Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 1942. 
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of those jobs: 
Cone ? 
Manipulative skills 
Operating machines: 
Drill presses--—-Single and multi- 


ple spindle A 
Milling machines—light and me- 
dium, and micro machines A 
Light turret lathes and hand 
screw machines B, 
Woodworking machines; Saws, 
sanders, shapers, profilers C 
I. Manipulative skills ; 
Optical and ophthalmic glass grind- 
ing and polishing B 
Hand finishing machined parts by 
filing, burring, lapping A 
Sheet metal forming and riveting B 
Welding 
Acetylene and torch B 
Electric arc C 
Spot B 
Artillery: ammunition, loading 


(bag and shell loading, fuses, 
primers, etc.) 

Servicing and repairing of planes 
at air depots (ground mechan- 
ics) 

Painting 
Spray painting small parts and 

products 
, Touch-up and hand finishing 
Radium 
Stenciling, masking before paint- 
ing, racking and unracking 
It. Inspection 

Visual 

Gauge, micrometer or caliper 
(sometimes with blueprine read- 
ing) 

Calibrating 

TI. Factory service 

Production planning, routing and 
control 

Draftsmen and tracers 

Factory clerks (timekeepers, stock 
record clerks, etc.) 

Crane operators 

Guards 

Electric truck drivers, intraplant 
loading and hauling 


> 


w 
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2 Code A-—-Women now used extensively; 
B—-Women now used to some extent; C— 
Women now used to a slight extent. 


$ 


ne 
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Cope 
VI. Training (in-plant) 
VII. Personnel relations 
Personnel administration (director, 
assistant director, assistant) B 
Employment—interviewing and 
hiring 


WAGES 


Traditionally, women have received 
lower wages than men, even for the 
same work performed. The differential 
has been based on sex, and since women 
have not had any bargaining power, 
they have more or less accepted the fact 
that they were to be paid less than men. 
It is felt by many that women workers 
lower men’s standard of wages by work- 
ing for less money and permitting un- 
scrupulous managements to exploit 
them. However, one of the reasons for 
the differential, in addition to the tra- 
ditional prejudices against women work- 
ing in industry, has been the weak bar- 
gaining power of women. Fewer than a 
third of women workers are organized 
in trade unions.® 

Unions have taken up the cause for 
women and tried to put into effect 
“equal pay for equal work.” Manage- 
ments in a large number of cases pro- 


~-fest that such a demand is unfair, 


since the cost of employing women is 
greater, and this cost should be taken 
into consideration when women’s rates 
are being determined. Because of this, 
“equal pay for equal work” would make 
it uneconomical for employers to hire 
women rather than men. However, the 
demand for women to replace men in 
war industry is so great that the wage 
differential between men and women has 
disappeared in an appreciable number 
of plants. Helen Baker of the Prince- 
ton Industrial Relations Section re- 
ported the following trend in the early 
part of 1942: 


3 “Manpower in Wartime,” a study by the 
Research Department, National Association of 
Manufacturers, May 17, 1943. 


The trend in war industries appears to 
be definitely towards the abolishing of wage 
differentials based on sex. This would 
seem to be not only the result of union 
pressure, but also because companies con- 
sider it an important factor in getting more 
women into the labor market.* 


Later, as the demand for labor grew 
even greater, the National War Labor 
Board made an official pronouncement 
to the effect that “wage rates for women 
shall be set in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for comparable quan- 
tity and quality of work on comparable 
operations.” 5 


CoMPANY POLICIES 


Because many companies had not pre- 
viously employed women in any great 
number, it has become necessary for 
them during World War II to state their 
policy with reference to women work- 
ers. The following is the policy of one 
large company: 


1. Wages: Women employees doing the 
same production labor work as male 
employees quantitatively and quali- 
tatively shall receive the same rates 
of pay and same bonus opportuni- 
ties as men. 

2. Wages: Women employees who re- 
place men on production labor and 
cannot do the same work quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively as male 
employees, appropriate rates will be 
established and assigned to those 
jobs by new job evaluations or new 
time studies (or both) of those 
jobs. 

Under 2, where women replace 
men and produce less quantitatively 
and qualitatively, the following gen- 


4 Helen Baker, Women in War Industries, 
82 pp., Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, 1942. 

5 Margaret Kay Anderson, Employment of 
Women in the Manufacture of Cannon and 
Small Arms (Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1943), p. 
29. 
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eral reasons may apply in addition 
to less quantity or poorer quality: 

a@) Women are not as flexible as 
men—cannot be transferred 
to heavier jobs. 

b) Women cannot work as long 
hours as men (often by 
state law). 

c) Women are more temporary 
—will get married and do 
not fit into the permanent 
future of the company. 

d) Women havent as much 
physical reserve as men in 
case of breakdowns. 

e) Poor attendance, sickness, and 
in many cases, less dependa- 
bility. 

f) High labor turnover. 

g) Additional washrooms, rest 
rooms, and locker rooms 
are needed. 

h) Greater lunch periods and 
rest periods. 

i) Personal time greater. 

j) Laws more stringent for 
women than for men. 

k) Social problems in the plant 
increase by the employment 
of women. 

l) Greater safety care needed. 
m) Better and additional super- 
vision may be needed. 

n) Uniforms are needed. 

o) Additional cost of hiring 
women, 

p) Greater financial responsibil- 
ity of men—the man usu- 
ally pays for the family; 
single men pay for the 
women socially. 

q) Women are more emotional 

` in many cases. 

r) Some women don’t want equal 
pay. 

s) Men don’t want women to 
have equal pay. 

The principal reasons for paying 
women the same pay for the same 
work are: 

a) If a woman does the same 
work, it is fair to pay her 
the same rate. 

b) The shortage of the supply 


of workers during the war 
makes (or will make) it 
necessary to employ women. 

c) Women are making a special 
war sacrifice and are help- 
ing to produce temporarily 
during the war when they 
would not have to, and 
therefore, they should have 
an extra inducement above 
the differential rate usually 
paid to women. 

d) On many jobs women can 
produce quantitatively and 
qualitatively the same as 
men, and in some cases, 
more. 

e) Women are particularly well 
adapted to certain repeti- 
tive jobs and can handle 
skilled jobs after training 
and can work to precise 
tolerances. 


3. Wages: On jobs which normally and 


historically are filled by women for 
which a differential now exists, that 
differential should be maintained, 
both in rate and bonus opportunity. 


4. Clerical women workers in main or 


mill offices: The above policies will 
not apply to salaried clerical work- 
ers in either main or mill offices. 
Women in these positions will be 
paid a salary rate that is compa>- 
rable and harmonious with salary 
rates being paid women for similar 
work in the main office with due 
allowance being made for any dif- 
ferences in working conditions and 
requirements of the job. 


5. Men returning after war: Where 


women are placed on men’s jobs 
because of the war emergency, the 
company will endeavor to replace 
those men on their jobs after the 
war, and those jobs will again re- 
vert back to regular men’s jobs, 
provided it is possible and practical 
to do so. 


6. Replacement Schedules and Manning 


Tables: A survey of all of the jobs 
in the plant should be made by 
means of the Manning Tables and 
Replacement Schedules to deter- 


A 
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mine the number of occupations 
and jobs upon which women can 
be employed. As soon as those 
schedules and tables are completed, 
the time when the women will be 
needed should be scheduled, so that 
the Personnel Department can de- 
velop a good source of supply and 
schedule the employment of those 
women for employment and train- 
ing 


7. Source of supply: One of the first 


710. 


Il. 


12: 


13. 


sources of supply will be some of 
the wives and friends of present 
employees or those who will be 
drafted. A notice m the plant may 
attract excellent employees in this 
manner. Announcement of the em- 
ployment of women through the lo- 
cal newspaper may be used. Other 
sources are the U. S. Employment 
Service office and nearby local com- 
munities. 

Rest periods: One rest period of at 
least ten minutes should be pro- 
vided in the middle of the morning 
and one in the middle of the after- 
noon. A 30-minute lunch period 
should be provided for all women 
employees. 

Clothing: It is recommended that 
women wear on mill and manufac- 
turing jobs the accepted slacks, 
safety shoes, and snoods or caps. 

State laws: There are some differ- 
ences in the state laws governing 
the employment of women. Each 
Personnel Manager should examine 
carefully the laws with reference to 
the employment of women in his 
state and be governed accordingly. 

Miscellaneous rules: The rules and 
regulations with reference to the 
employment of men as given in 
the employees’ handbook shall ap- 
ply to the employment of women 
as well as men, where such rules 
are not in conflict with these in- 
structions and the laws of the state. 

Rest rooms: Rest rooms and toilet 
facilities should be provided as soon 
as possible, at least in accordance 
with the laws of each state. 

Military bonus: Women leaving for 


recognized military service for 
women (such as WAAC, WAVES, 
and SPARS) should receive the 
same military bonus as men. 


‘TRAINING 


In the prewar speed-up of production 
for defense and lend-lease, most com- 
panies were reluctant to hire women. 
However, when the war began, many 
companies instituted in-plant training 
for women in order to train them ac- 
cording to the methods customarily used 
by the companies. Good training was 
accomplished in vestibule schools, where 
the trainee could learn a job thoroughly 
without the factors of speed and pos- 
sible spoilage involved. 

In 1943, Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated opened to women its train- 
ing program for technical graduates. 
Formerly this course had been available 
only to men—either graduates of techni- 
cal engineering schools or exceptional 
employees in the various divisions. The 
description of this course as given to 
prospective trainees is as follows: 

Four to six months’ training in the 
various departments of the Rome Divi- 
sion at Rome, New York, with perhaps, 
but not necessarily, special training at 
one or more of the divisions. The 
length of training varies according to 
need. The training consists of a sched- 
ule similar to the following: 


1. A study of the employee handbook, the 
history of the copper and brass in- 
dustries, history of the company and 
the policies of the company; a sum- 
mary of the products of the com- 
pany; summary of various company 
functions; conducted trips through 
the various mill departments ... 3 
days. 

2. Assignments in the various departments 
of the mill and office: 


Weigh Room ....,........ 3 days 
Casting Shop ............. 2 weeks 
Seamless Tube Mill ....... 4 weeks 
Hollow Wire Mill ...... ... 1 week 
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Rolling Mill .............. 4 weeks 
Bar Copper and Small Rod 
Departments ........... 4 weeks 


Methods Laboratories 
(Chemical and Physical) . 1 week 
Machine Shop and Engineer- 


ing Department ......... 1 week 
Industrial Engineering ..... 3 weeks 
Followed Costs ........... 1 week 
Annealing ................ 1 week 
Personnel Department ..... 1 week 
Safety .............00000. 3 days 
Office, Sales, and Costs .... 1 week 


Rome Mfg. Co. Division ... 2 days 
26 weeks 


For the above assignments the stu- 
dents are rotated, so that usually only 
one or two of them, and not more than 
four, will be in each of the departments 
at one time. They are assigned as 
methods and promise clerks in the Roll- 
ing Mill, the Tube Mill, and other plant 
departments as agreed upon by the vari- 
ous heads of those departments. The 
above assignments may be shortened to 
provide an opportunity for special 
study in fields in which the student 
proves to be interested and for which 
she is particularly adapted. A period 
is also allowed for review. A lecture 
and discussion on some phase of the 
manufacturing of copper and brass is 
given, if possible, practically every 
week by the expert in the company on 
the phase of the work being considered. 

Experts on the particular subjects of 
the manufacture of copper and brass 
in this corporation were selected and 
asked to write a description of the 
methods, procedures, and other techni- 
cal information concerning their sub- 
jects which were considered essential 
for the selected employees to have while 
they were going through the various 
departments. This material has been 
prepared with photographs and draw- 
ings, giving the essentials of the various 
subjects concerned, and forms a text on 


the manufacture of copper and brass in 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated. 
This is given for the confidential use 
of each student, as added instruction in 


_ each phase of the work. 


Examination questions are given 
from time to time on the department 
the student has just completed study- 
ing. A written report covering the op- 
erations of each department is required 
of each student within two weeks fol- 
lowing the completion of the study and 
observation therein. Each student is 
rated on her work and her reports on 
each assignment, and is graded on the 
examinations covering the lectures and 
discussions. She is also rated on her 
attitude and conduct during the course. 

The first girls to take the course had 
just been graduated from college, hav- 
ing taken liberal arts courses with ma- 
jors in sociology. They were interested 
in personnel, but as a preliminary they 
had to “go through the mill” to get the 
background necessary for intelligent 
personnel work. In the beginning, they 
were apprehensive about learning the 
technical aspects of the various ma- 
chines and operations, since it was so 
foreign to their background and previ- 
ous training. A 

The first trip of these students 
through the plant to get an overall pic- 
ture of the fabrication of copper and 
brass was somewhat bewildering to 
them. However, in a few days they 
had become oriented. They wore slacks 
and low-heeled shoes and kept their 
hair covered as required by the safety 
engineer for all the women working in 
the mill. Since at the time they started 
their training period there were al- 
ready some three hundred women work- 
ing as saw helpers, reamers, inspectors, 
crane operators, drawbench operators, 
promise clerks, and in other capacities, 
the initial reserve and mistrust of 
women workers on the part of the men 
employees and supervisors had already 


~~" matters. 
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to a large extent disappeared. In fact, 
the girls were very much gratified by 
the co-operation of the supervisors who 
explained the various operations and by 
the patience with which they answered 
their self-styled “dumb” questions and 
interpreted the shop vernacular. Their 
enthusiasm did not abate even after 
spending several hot and humid days 
‘in the hot and dirty cast shop. One 
girl gleefully disclosed that an em- 
ployee had permitted her to make two 
draws on the drawbench machine when 
the foreman wasn’t looking. Of course 
the training course is on a learner basis, 
and it is up to each student to learn 
as much as possible through observa- 
tion and discussion without interfering 
with the actual process of production. 

These girls should be well equipped 
to fill personnel positions as women’s 
counselors, which have been created by 
the increasing number of women work- 
ing in the mills. The Women’s Bureau 
has ‘defined the women’s counselor as 


a liaison . . . between the women workers 
and the management. She is hired first 
of all to look out for the welfare of the 
women workers in their factory surround- 
ings and to have their confidence in other 
She reports on women workers’ 
problems to management officials.® 


A woman counselor’s duties also con- 
cern the interpretation of company 
rules and policies to the women work- 
ers. She also supervises the company 
personnel services for women. 


PERSONNEL SERVICES FOR 
WoMEN WORKERS 


Clothing—When women. started 
working in factories during World War 
II, the problem of proper clothing was 
suddenly found to be a serious one, 


8 Women in Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions Work in War Industries (Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, March 1943), p. 2. 


both because of lost-time accidents re- 
sulting from clothing getting caught in 
machines, and because of time lost by 
men ogling the girls in sweaters and 
skirts. A number of plants started to 
require their women workers to wear 
uniform slack suits, without any extra 
trimmings, such as flaps on pockets or 
full sleeves, which might conceivably be 
a safety hazard. Jewelry and high 
heels were forbidden; head coverings 
were required for the protection of the 
hair and scalp. 

Because American women have al- 
ways been very fashion-conscious, it 
has been necessary to require work 
clothes that are attractive as well as 
practical and safe. The Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company asked its women em- 
ployees what type of clothes they pre- 
ferred to wear, and then had the 
uniform designed according to the sug- 
gestions received. 

Dr. Millicent Pond, of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, is of the 
opinion that women should not be re- 
quired to wear uniforms, but rather 
that they should be required to con- 
form to certain standards of safety in 
dress and still be allowed a range of 
colors and styles from which to choose. 
In this way the working woman can 
maintain a certain degree of individu- 
ality about her appearance, which has a 
good effect on her morale, and thereby 
increases her work efficiency.” 

Safety—It is not believed that 
women are more accident-prone than 
men, but there are several types of 
accidents to which women seem more 
susceptible. The first of these is get- 
ting caught in machinery by their hair, 
clothing, or jewelry. The cause of 


T Millicent Pond, Selecting and Placing 
Women Workers, Production Series Number 
138, New York: American Management As- 
sociation, 1942. 

8 William Dun, “Six Million Women,” Jour- 
nal of American Insurance, June 1942, p. 19. 
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these accidents is being removed by the 
requirement that women dress safely 
for work. Women have a greater pro- 
pensity for falls than do men. On the 
whole, however, it has been found that 
women are more cautious than men and 
less prone to recklessness and horse- 
play. For this reason, the safety rec- 
ord of women workers has been good. 
Although the accident rate may have 
seemed high when large numbers of 
women began to work in factories dur- 
ing World War II, some of the acci- 
dents did not occur because the workers 
were women, but because they were new 
workers. 

Industrial health—War industry has 
increased the industrial health problems 
of women ® because of increased expo- 
sure to harmful conditions. Women’s 
skins are more sensitive than men’s to 
primary irritant, such as industrial sol- 
vents, and it seems advisable to keep 
them away from jobs on which they 
come in contact with such hazards. 
War factors lowering resistance to oc- 
cupational disease include: increased 
hours, short lunch periods, pressure for 
production, overcrowding, makeshift 
washing facilities, too little time for 
washing, and other fatigue factors, 
such as lack of correct seating. 

Absentecism—It has been found in 
independent studies by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the War Manpower 
Commission, and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board that women con- 
tribute more to the rates of absenteeism 
than do men. This is particularly true 

9 Women’s Wartime Occupational Hazards, 


Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington, March 11, 1943. 


of absences of short duration. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board’s 
study of the average number of ab- 
sences per 1,000 employees reveals that 
there were 1,205 short-term absences 
for women as compared to 646 absences 
for men working the same number of 
hours.*° 

The main causes of absenteeism 
among women are the pressure of home 
responsibilities and the fact that they 
are more subject to illness than men. 
Fatigue is an important factor con- 
tributing to absenteeism. Management 
can do much to abate fatigue by ar- 
ranging proper schedules allowing for 
one day of rest in seven, by improving 
lighting facilities, and by providing 
proper ventilation and eating facilities. 

These and other problems present an 
increasing need for additional personnel 
services for women. Day nurseries for 
the care of children of working women 
have been established by some compa- 
nies, following Britain’s example. Stud- 
ies of the causes of labor turnover have 
resulted in remedial action. Shift hours, 
lunch periods, rest periods, nutrition 
programs, cafeterias, rest rooms, ar- 
rangements for seating, re-engineering 
of machines to cut them down to wom-~ 
en’s sizes to reduce the fatigue factor, 
breakdown of operations so they can 
be handled by women, conformity to 
state laws for women workers—these 
are a few of the problems which must 
be considered when women are em- 
ployed in industry. 


10 The Problem of Absenteeism, Study in 
Personnel Policy, No. 53 (New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 1943), p. 
22. 


J. E. Walters, Ph.D., is Vice President in charge of 
Personnel and Labor Relations, Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated, Rome, New York, and member of 
the National and Regional War Labor Board Fact- 
Finding Panels, representing industry. 


Women in the Service 


‘By ELIZABETH M. CULVER 


OMEN have taken over so many 

jobs that it is not surprising to 
find them invading that most masculine 
of organizations, the armed forces. 
Even in the last war, women served in 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. In 
1917, since it was nowhere specifically 
stated that yeomen must be male, the 
Navy enlisted 11,275 yeomen F., popu- 
larly known as “Yeomanettes.” The 
Marine Corps -followed suit with 300 
‘‘Marinettes.” These women served as 
Clerks, draftsmen, translators, and so 
forth, with the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. They differed from the 
women in the Navy in this war chiefly 
in that there were no officers, and that 
they. were allowed to serve abroad. 

In this war far more women have al- 
ready joined the services. Since there 
are not men enough to keep our ma- 
chines producing, to fight, and to run 
the elaborate bureaucracy needed to 
put the forces in the field, women are 


needed. Many desk jobs in the serv- 


ice can be done as easily by women as 


by men, and since it is desirable that 


a woman doing such a job be subject 
to the same regulation and discipline as 
the man she is replacing, it is logical 
that she be made a part of the military 
organization itself. 


THe WAAC 


Though logical for women replacing 
soldiers to be in the Army, there was 
considerable opposition. Consequently, 
when the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, the first of the women’s services 
to be established, was organized, it was 
attached to the Army as an auxiliary, 


but not incorporated in it. The bill 
was enacted in May 1942. A person- 


nel of 25,000 was originally provided 
for, but this has since been raised to 


150,000 and it may be raised again, 
since requests for women have been 
great. The Air Corps, for instance, has 
requested as many as 516,000. 

The pay scale, once lower than that 
of the Army, was raised to equal it. 
For the enlisted personnel there are 
seven pay grades ranging from Auxil- 
lary at $50 a month to First Leader 
at $138. The officers, though not given 
Army rank, are generally called Lieu- 
tenant instead of Third Officer, and so 
on up to the relative rank of Colonel. 

Applicants for enlistment must be 
American citizens betwéen 21 and 45. 
Women with small children are not 
accepted, but married women are. The 
educational requirement, even for offi- 
cers, is a high school education only. 
Although the first class, in July 1942, 
was an officer class, no officers have 
been accepted since November; it is 
necessary to rise through the ranks. 

Basic training of four weeks is given 
either at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, or other schools. 
Officer candidates are given an addi- 
tional four weeks either at the same 


school or at some of the specialist 
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schools, such as Advanced Mess Ad- 
ministration, Adjutant General’s School, 
Quartermaster’s School, Ordnance Mo- 
tor Base, or Radio Specialist School. 

The Waacs are used as accountants, 
bakers, cashiers, clerks, cooks, cryptog- 
raphers, dietitians, drivers, draftsmen, 
shorewomen, stewardesses, waitresses, 
and in other capacities, and with the 
Air Corps. They are assigned prima- 
rily to duties in Army camps, to the 
Washington bureaus, and to recruiting. 
The bill does not specifically state that 
each woman must replace a man. They 
may serve overseas and some are al- 
ready in England and Africa. 
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Because they are not a part of the 
Army, the Waacs may wear civilian 
clothes off duty. 

A bill is pending in Congress to ac- 
cept the WAAC into the Army.” It is 


1 Epiror’s Note—Since this article was writ- 
ten, the following information has been re- 
ceived from the Headquarters of the Phila- 
delphia W.A.A.C. Recruiting District: 

“1. Every member of the W.A.A.C. who 
wishes to be a member of the W.A.C. must 


enlist again. But, in order to do so must be‘ 


recommended by their commanding officer. 
All W.A.A.C. officers who wish to become 
W.A.C. officers, must file an application to 
their commanding officer, who will forward it 
to the Adjutant General of the Army, after 
applicants are considered by a board of off- 
cers. 

“W.A.C. officers and non-coms will have the 
same status as U. S. Army members and be 
called by their title—i.e., Captain, Lieutenant, 
Master Sergeant, Staff Sergeant, Corporal, 
Private, etc. They will have full authority 
over W.A.C.’s and U. S. Army members spe- 
cifically placed under their command. 

“Doctors and nurses will not be allowed 
to enlist in the W.A.C. 

“2. If each member has not had a physical 
examination since March 1 she must have a 
complete examination. The physical standard 
for the W.A.C.’s will be the same as required 
for Army nurses with three exceptions. 

a) Applicant cannot weigh less than 100 
Ibs. and must not be more than 16% per 
cent over the standard weight, or 15 Ibs. un- 
der weight. 

b) Height, not less than 58 inches. 

c) Vision, must be correctible to at least 
20/40 in each eye with glasses. Waivers will 
be granted in cases where defects will not in- 
terfere with performance of duty. 

“3. The age limit has been changed to 20 
to 50 inclusive, effective as of September 30, 
1943. 

“4. The right to have National Service Life 
Insurance up to $10,000 value. 

“5, Free mailing privileges. 

“6. The uniform will vary slightly in re- 
gard to straps on the shoulders, which will be 
worn in the same manner of the regular Army 
personnel. Instead of facing the front and 
back, as on the W.A.A.C. uniform, it will face 
the head on out. The Pallas Athene insignia 
will be retained, and off duty W.A.C.’s are 
still allowed to wear their civilian clothes. 

“7 Former discharge procedure will con- 
tinue. All W.A.A.C. officers as well as non- 


interesting to note that attached to this 
bill is a provision limiting the service 
of the Waacs to the United States. 


THe WAVES 


The success of the WAAC greatly 
facilitated the forming of a women’s 
reserve for the Navy. A survey made 
in the spring of 1942 revealed about 
1,200 officers and 8,200 enlisted men 
engaged in duties ashore which women 
could be trained to do. An advisory 
committee, composed primarily of 
prominent women educators, was or- 
ganized to assist with the development. 
Congressional action was completed in 
July 1942 despite the objection of one 
Representative that this was no time 
“to put butterflies in the Navy.” The 
name WAVES was manufactured to 
give the Women’s Naval Reserve a 
handy title. The letters stand for 
Women Accepted for Voluntary Emer- 
gency Service. 

The bill originally provided for 10,- 
000 enlisted persons and 1,000 officers 
to the rank of Lieutenant Commander. 
In December the strength was author- 
ized to go to 37,500. Originally proba- 
tionary commissions were offered, but 
since November the officer candidate ~ 
must enter as an apprentice seaman 
for training preliminary to appointment 
as mishipman and further training for 
a commission. 

The WAVES has the full status of a 
branch of the Naval Reserve. Like the 
Naval Reserve, it seeks to train spe- 
cialists. “A woman has the same rank, 
precedence, and authority as the men 
except that she may exercise command 
only over members of the Women’s Re- 
serve and serve only on shore.” She is 


coms and auxiliaries who wish to leave the 
Corps may do so. 

“All of these changes will eee effective 
as of September 30, 1943.” 

The above regulations are subject to official 
changes. 


A 
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consequently subject to the same rules 
and regulations, such as uniforms at all 
times, as govern all naval personnel. 
The women’s pay is equal to that of 
naval men of equal rank. 

The requirements are high. Officers 
must be “citizens of the U. S. between 
21 and 50 years of age, with no children 
under 18; physically sound and of good 
repute in the community; a college de- 
gree or at least two years of college and 
two years of business experience; abil- 
ity to pass aptitude tests.” The educa- 
tional requirement for enlisted person- 
nel is a high school education. 

The women are used to replace men. 
Their duties have been in administra- 
tion, In communications, as yeomen, 
link trainer instructors, parachute rig- 
gers, aerographers, storekeepers, radio- 
men, and others. Officers are given two 
to three months’ indoctrination at Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
or at Mount Holyoke, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts. Enlisted personnel, af- 
ter five weeks’ indoctrination at Hunter 
College in the Bronx, New York, are 
sent out to specialist schools for addi- 
tional training in the field for which 
they have shown the greatest aptitude. 
Assignments are made on the basis of 
tests, of past experience, and, in the 
case of officers, of personal interviews. 


SPARS anp MARINES 


The SPARS, the Women’s Reserve of 
the Coast Guard, took its name from 
the Coast Guard motto “Semper Para- 
tus.” It was organized in November 
1942. The duties of its members are 
similar to those of members of the 
WAVES, as is their organization. They 
are indoctrinated at schools at New 
London, Connecticut. 

The Marine Corps needed no bill to 
establish its women’s reserve, as it could 
use the money appropriated under the 
bill for the Naval Women’s Reserve. 
Its regulations and organization are, 


therefore, identical with those for the 
WAVES. The women are trained now 
at WAVES schools, but their own school 
will be established soon at New River, 
North Carolina. 


MOTIVES OF SERVICEWOMEN 


What motives induce women to join 
these organizations? Naturally they 
are different, but there are certain com- 
mon factors. In every case there is a 
very real, though frequently inarticu- 
late, desire to do one’s patriotic duty. 
Some have had direct contact with the 
enemy. A captain in the Marines re- 
turned on the “Gripsholm” after intern- 
ment by the Japanese when they cap- 
tured Hong Kong. The families of 
others have suffered. A Spars’ fiance 
was killed at Midway, a Waves’ father 
on Bataan. Some women were already 
doing work for the services. One girl 
joined in order to keep on with her 
work with the Signal Corps which the 
WAAC was taking over. Many came 
in because they learned that their spe- 
cial talents were needed. Although 
many gave up higher-salaried jobs to 
enter the services, for many more, espe- 
cially officers, it has meant higher pay 
as well as the gratification of aiding the 
war effort. For some it was a chance 
to leave jobs with which they were dis- 
satisfied or situations which had be- 
come distasteful. For almost everyone, 
too, there was the hope for excitement, 
the possibility of seeing action and far 
places, for even the Waves secretly be- 
lieve that some day they will be al- 
lowed foreign service. 

Enlistment is through the regular 
channels. Complete cross sections seem 
to have been attained. There are 
grandmothers and girls fresh from 
school, graduates of Ivy League col- 
leges and graduates of tiny and ob- 
scure ones, girls of wealth and social 
background and girls from the under- 
privileged. Many are married. In the 
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first class of the WAAC the married 
women ran as high as 20 per cent. 


OPPOSITION TO SERVICEWOMEN 


There are very real problems in the 
adjustment to military service of these 
women of such diverse ages, education, 
and background. The ordinary prob- 
lems which arise when women enter a 
man’s organization are intensified be- 
cause of the services’ strong traditions 
of masculinity. These -traditions have 
extended beyond the service, and much 
of the public is inclined to question the 
usefulness of women in military jobs. 
Moreover, women must make not only 
the usual adjustments to discipline of 
a civilian accustomed to normal civilian 
freedom, but also those of a member 
of the sex accustomed to receiving so- 
cial deference. 

It is no secret that in spite of the suc- 
cess of the women in the British serv- 
ices, many men of both high and low 
status in this country’s services were 
opposed to the creation of a women’s 
reserve, or auxiliary force, on any basis. 
Their arguments are familiar enough— 
“Women are basically not fitted for an 
organization requiring discipline and 
adherence of the individual to rules 
and regulations. American womanhood 
must be exposed neither to the tempta- 
tions of service life nor to the dangers 
of war.” i 

The result of this opposition to 
women in the services has been that 
` women have been accepted with reser- 
vations. It has been necessary to con- 
vince many of the men with whom they 
work of their right to their job. It 
was easier, perhaps, to convince the 
younger officers, eager to get to the 
front, of the ability of their replace- 
ments. Their senior officers, who would 
be faced with administrative problems, 
were less ready to'accept potential trou- 
ble. They have had to be convinced 
by real ability to do the work, and by 


tactful adjustment to the organization. 
In handling the jobs assigned them, 
women have won approval, not only by 
the quality of their work but also by 
their more willing acceptance of rather 
tedious jobs. Commanding officers who 
have accepted women replacements 
with reluctance have applied for many 
more of them. Criticisms have been 
questions of personal adjustments and 
adjustments to military discipline 
rather than of the quality of the wom- 
en’s work. 

It is important, too, to persuade the 
general public of the value of women 
in the services. The earliest publicity 
was not always dignified. The public 
wanted, or the newspapers thought they 
wanted, intimate details. Accounts of 
attire, outer and inner; emphasis on 
the cost of $21 hats rather than on 
the variety of covers included; on the 
fashionable reputation of the uniform 
designer rather than on the utility of 
design; all served to conjure up an im- 
pression of frivolity. More recent in- 
formation about the work done by the 
women has done much to correct this. 

There have been, however, other dif- 
ficulties. The essential incongruity of 
the reputedly weaker sex in organiza- 
tions which pride themselves on their 
virility has led to an endless series of 
jokes, from mild, rather complimentary 
cartoons to more scurrilous smoking- 
room wit. Sometimes tales change 
gradually from humorous anecdote to 
pseudoauthentic scandal. These ru- 
mors are added to isolated incidents 
or individual indiscretions until they 
reflect upon the women in the service 
as a whole. One strip-teaser searching 
for personal publicity can do great 
damage to the reputation of the whole 
women’s reserve. A few women in- 
dulging in public in spirits either high 
or alcoholic will discredit hundreds of 
unseen workers. Nor do these few 
have to be actually exceeding conven- 
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tional bounds. The conspicuousness of 
uniformed groups teaches that the uni- 
form which does bring privileges en- 
tails very real responsibilities. 
Fortunately, most of the women are 
aware of this danger, and conduct 
themselves with discretion. In North- 
ampton, for instance, a very skeptical 
town has been convinced of the serious- 
ness of purpose of the Waves stationed 
there. Elsewhere, too, many civilians 
treat the women with respectful kind- 
ness that is almost embarrassing. Din- 
ner checks are eagerly seized, seats are 
offered, and even theater tickets prof- 
fered. l 


ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED 


In practice, however, the women in 
the service justify their job in the eyes 
of the men of their organization and 
the public when they are individually 
and as a group adjusted to the disci- 
pline of the military service. Their 
preliminary training is intended as 
much to help them to make that adjust- 
ment as to instruct them in the details 
of their future duty. Discipline was 
expected by those entering the service, 
so it is accepted in theory. In prac- 
tice, it is more difficult to remember the 
new channels into which actions and 
thought must be directed. 

Easily accepted are the ineluctable 
facts of drill, of restricted hours, of 
restricted liberty, even of the uniform. 
It is difficult to think in terms of clothes 
that are neat and sufficiently becoming 
to anyone, rather than especially flat- 
tering and satisfactory to the indi- 
vidual. Actually, although there are 
jealous pangs at dances as civilians 
swish by in silky frills, there is a real 
pride in the uniform, and an apprecia- 
tion of its practical simplicity and of 
the distinction it confers. Neverthe- 
less, at home the women turn imme- 
diately to their most feminine ruffles 


‘to their gaudiest colors. 


and highest heels, and in active sports 
It is difficult 
in matters of dress to remember that 
“one is an officer first and a woman 
only secondarily.” 

More difficult and more important 
than -adjustment to these details of 
military bearing are the habits of 
thought in the service. The chain of 
command, for instance,‘ presents many 
problems. It is difficult, especially for 
some of the younger girls, to realize 
the complete responsibility that is 
theirs for those placed under them. 
It is a little terrifying to know that 
one’s head may fall not only for one’s 
own errors but also for those of one’s 
subordinates’ subordinates. 

Another hazard in the chain of com- 
mand is the assumption of too much 
authority. Among enlisted personnel 
as well as among officers are women 
fresh from jobs of very great responsi- 
bility. These women are accustomed 
to making their own decisions, insti- 
tuting their own policies, relieving the 
executives over them of all routine 
matters. In military service responsi- 
bility and official procedure frequently 
lead to close supervision by seniors. 
Even the woman who fits easily into 
the hierarchy of command is apt to 
grow impatient with the seeemingly 
unnecessary paper work, the detailed 
official form, the stilted circumlocutions 
of official language. Much of this ad- 
justment is a matter of time. One 
learns one’s place in the scheme of 
things, and understands the reasons for 
most of the irksome procedure, or one 
accepts it. 

The services as well as the women 
have had to adjust. Military etiquette 
does not always conform to the best 
civilian usage. Some points have been 
conceded by each, but the question of 
etiquette will probably depend always 
on tact and good taste. The woman 
must be prepared to concede precedence 
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to her senior officer or to aED it 


gracefully if he wishes. 

More serious problems arise E 
women having been forbidden military 
command. A woman watch officer, for 
instance, must be able to exercise such 
command. The difficulty of dual com- 
mand arises with a woman uncertain as 
to her relation to the woman above her 
and to the man to whom she is techni- 
cally responsible. Such problems vary 
from station to station and from job to 
job, and must be solved by the indi- 
viduals facing them. 


RELATIONSHIP OF WOMEN AND MEN 


The universal question of relation- 
ship of women and men arises in the 
services. A woman’s bantering man- 
ner in coaxing just three more gallons 
of gas from the garage attendant is out 
of place in requesting material from a 
C.P.O. In the setting of military for- 
mality, attempted allurement of one’s 


senior is likely to stand out rather. 


baldiy. Some men are suspicious, in 
the first place, that enlistment is only 
another step in women’s predatory pur- 
suit. 

Off duty, the men and women do 
mix, of course. Officers may be per- 
mitted to go out with enlisted person- 
nel, but this is rather generally discour- 
aged, and is even forbidden by certain 
commanding officers. In spite of this, 
and in spite of the rather patronizing 
attitude of many of the men who re- 
fuse to believe in the strictness of wom- 
en’s hours, women in the service go out 
far more with servicemen than with ci- 
vilians. Both live in a world removed 
from civilian ways of life, speak in the 
same terms, may be subject to the 
same restrictions. 


These restrictions vary from station 
to station, and among the different 
ranks. Officers have comparative free- 
dom, but some posts provide little in 
the way of recreation, and government 
quarters limit their ability to entertain 
friends. Almost without exception, 
they are eager to assume all the re- 
sponsibilities of an apartment in these 
servantless days of rationing, in order 
to secure greater freedom and privacy. 
The enlisted personnel are more re- 
stricted. Most live in barracks, and the 
regulations on some stations are con- 
ventual: bed check, only one night a 
week out after ten, and so forth. On 
others the women are accorded almost 
civilian privileges. In spite of restric- 
tions, however, there seems to be a feel- 
ing that civilian girls have no advan- 
tage over them. The uniform affords 
real assets in its novelty and its proof 
of patriotism. 


Postwar EFFECTS 


Some question may be raised as to 
the effect of military service on women 
after the war. The reserve has been 
established so recently that it is diffi- 
cult to draw conclusions. However, 
service in the armed forces does not 
seem to differ greatly from other work. 
A freedom of movement and a relaxa- 
tion of some conventions have ap- 
peared, but no more than one sees in 
the wartime world about one. Postwar 
reaction will probably prevent military 
discipline from having profound effects 
on the women’s lives. The sense of im- 
permanence, of the possibility of orders 
to move at a moment’s notice, is part 
of a way of life assumed for the emer- 
gency. Almost all are eager to return 
soon to the more normal prewar ways., 


Lt. (jg) Elizabeth M. Culver, USNR, is instructor 
in naval history and naval organization at the Naval 
Reserve Midshipmen’s School, Northampton, Massa- 


chusetts. 


The Child 


By ELEANOR S. Borr 


HE waging of total war for the 

purpose of a better future involves 
a potential paradox. The children are 
the future, and war may scar them 
beyond the possibility of betterment. 
Therefore, those people responsible for 
our children have been preparing myr- 
iad programs against the adverse ef- 
fects of war on the generation upon 
which our future will depend. 


But policies and programs move, 


slowly into realization. We find our- 
selves, after a year and a half of war, 
in a position similar to that of Tristram 
Shandy’s father, who, upon the birth 
of his son, started to write an ex- 
haustive “Tristra-paedia” for the guid- 
ance of the baby’s life. After three 
years the work was half completed, but 
in the meantime, Tristram was already 
a three-year-old. 

What has been happening to the lives 
of children under the canopy of na- 
tional policies, realized, half-completed, 
and in the making, will form the sub- 
ject of this article. Specifically, it deals 
with (1) their schools, (2) the effect 
of wartime excitement on their nervous 
systems, (3) wartime conditioning of 
attitudes, (4) children in industry and 
agriculture, (5) children of working 
mothers, (6) child placement, (7) juve- 
nile delinquency, and (8) illegitimate 
children. 


CHANGES IN SCHOOLS 


There have been two kinds of change 
in schools noticeable during this war: 
changes in curricula and content of 
school life, and those entailing physical 
difficulties of school administration. 


Curricular changes 


Of the first kind is the increased in- 
terest in “realistic education.” Stu- 
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dents want training that is immediately 
applicable to the war effort, and choose 
to concentrate upon nursing, typing, 
shorthand, aeronautics, radio, mechani- 
cal drawing, the pure sciences. Though 
they are still taught the liberal arts, 
children work hardest at whatever at- 
tracts their present interest. 

This change is making school real to 
thousands of children who were simply 
passing the time there until they could 
escape, and is fitting them early for bet- 
ter jobs than they would have been able 
to fill otherwise. For others, it is pro- 
viding a superficial, technical training, 
which will serve them only as long as 
the emergency lasts. To a great many 
other able children, the change in inter- 
est is doing irreparable damage by lim- 
iting the range of their potential use- 
fulness. Children now in school will 
have to carry through our present aims 
of international unity. The realization 
of those aims depends upon a sincere 
understanding of broad social concepts 
and values, that is, upon the content of 
that liberal education which seems use- 
less to children during wartime. 

A change of a related nature is the 
curtailing of time for formal education. 
During the past winter, many schools 
had to close for awhile because the 
buildings were unheated. Many stu- 
dents are allowed to leave school early 
in spring in order to help with agri- 
culture. ‘Time has been taken from 
regular studies for the collection of 
scrap, for War Bond drives, and for 
rationing registration. Study hours 
have been given over to programs of 
instruction on war topics. 

Some of these distractions from for- 
mal education are important. There 
has long been a need to tie in the 
schools more closely with community 
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life. But Army and Navy officials have 
complained that there is an alarmingly 
high number of young men in our coun- 
try who cannot perform needed services 
because of their scanty formal educa- 
tion. 


Physical difficulties 


The second kind of change in schools 
includes the teacher shortage. At the 
end of 1942 we were facing an esti- 
mated shortage of from fifty to sixty 
thousand teachers.* 

For years, educators have decried 
“mass production” in education, and 
Caroline Zachry states as an immediate 
need a reduction of the size of classes, 
‘that children may have individual at- 
tention while war is increasing their 
problems and decreasing their satisfac- 
tions at home.? Instead, just to fil 
the vacancies, it is necessary to call 
upon the newly trained, the married 
women, and the retired teachers, who 
had already been ruled out as not be- 
ing the best teachers for children. 

Another new problem is the difficulty 
of getting to school. The annual essen- 
tial replacement of about 12,000 out 
of the 93,000 school buses in our coun- 
try has been stopped.” Some young- 
sters cannot walk the distance to their 
schools, and have no other means of 
transportation. Others battle with the 
traffic congestion and arrive at school 
tired, excited, and, often, late. 

Finally, because of the migration 
of families pursuing war work, some 
schools have had to close for lack of 
pupils, and others have had to jam 
youngsters together in classrooms too 


1 “Additional Data on Teacher Shortages, 
and Remedial Proposals;” Sckool and Society, 
Vol. 56, No. 1438 (July 18, 1942), p. 60. 

- (Caroline B. Zachry, “A Challenge from 
Restless Youth,” The New York Times Maga- 

zine, May 2, 1942, p. 37, column 2. 

3 Marshall Field, “Child and Manpower,” 
Survey Midmonthly, Vol. LXXVII, No. 12 
(Dec, 1942), pp. 323-26. 


small for them. Noise, lack of disci- 
pline, distraction, and tension charac- 
terize the tone of an overcrowded 
school. A group of parents whose chil- 
dren took jobs in defense areas con- 
tended that it was better for them to 
work than to go to school under such 
conditions.* 


WARTIME EXCITEMENT AND 
CHILDREN’S NERVES 


The consensus of opinion of child 
psychologists is that war is not a cause 
of neuroses in children. Stable children 
take war in their stride when properly 
guided. From the Child Study Associa- 
tion comes the answer to a mother’s 
question about a five-year-old girl who 
is terrified over the war. She was told, 
“Her present state may be intensified 
by knowledge of real dangers . . . but 
it is not caused by these things.” * If 
she were to be given greater security at 
home, her terror would decrease. 

This theory, though psychologically 
sound, smacks of quibbling to a great 
many mothers. They cannot give their 
children greater security at home, and 
they cannot because of the war. 


Change in adults 


First, war has changed adults and 
affected their own nerves. Dr. James 
Plant expects that children will copy 
them. Though social crises may have 
little meaning to children, adult atti- 
tudes are extremely contagious.® 

This influence was immediately ap- 


t Myron Falk, “Child Labor in Southern 
Defense Areas,” Social Service Review, Vol. 
XVI, No. 3 (Sept. 1942), p. 436. 

5 Children in Wartime: Parents’ Questions 
(New York: Child Study Association of 
America, 1942), p. 13. 

6 James S. Plant, “Emotional Strains in 
Time of Crisis,” in Tke Family in a World 
at War, edited by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), p. 
145. 
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parent at our entrance into war. Ralph 
Preston found that before Pearl Har- 
bor, children were personally unaffected 
by the war; * but on December 8, 1941, 
the children who arrived at school were 
very much affected personally. They 
had been subject, during the previous 
day, to displays of adult emotion such 
as they had rarely experienced. A ma- 
jor adult crisis left them confused and 
frightened. 

In San Francisco, “Nursery school 
teachers reported greater excitement, 
physical aggressiveness and noisiness. 
. . . In the schools there was general 
excitement in all classes.” 8 In Penn- 
sylvania, teachers found young children 
excitable, hyperactive, and unusually 
dependent upon the teacher. An hour 
had to be devoted to allaying the fears 
of the older students. 

Later, children began to feel the ef- 
fects of more specific adult tensions. 
Homes were upset. In one, Father 
wanted to enlist, or feared being drafted. 
In another, Big Brother went off to war. 
Father’s job vanished overnight, or 
Mother rushed into a war job and was 
always tired and irritable. In some in- 
stances, the whole family moved to a 
strange community where Mother was 
dissatisfied with everything. In others, 
money flowed into the home, intoxi- 
cating the members. Parents acted 
strangely, and home life was different. 

Niles Carpenter warns of the reper- 
cussions on children of the worsening 
temper of adults, of increased drunk- 
enness, of bitterness and hysteria in 


T Ralph C. Preston, Children’s Reactions to 
a Contemporary War Situation (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942), p. 59. 

8 Joseph C. Solomon, “Reactions of Chil- 
dren to Black-Outs,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XII, No. 2 (April, 
1942), p. 361. 

®Staff of the Oak Lane Country Day 
School, “The First Week in a Pennsylvania 
School,” Progressive Education, Vol. XIX, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 53-59. 


public discussions.t° ‘Though the war 
itself may not make neurotics of chil- 
dren, the increased tension of adults 
heightens children’s former anxieties to 
neuroses, or their calm tempers to a 
state of restlessness and excitability. 


Overstimulation 


Then, children are stimulated by the 
furor of the outside world, some of it 
aimed directly at them. In one mid- 
week edition of an evening newspaper, 
sixty motion-picture theaters adver- 
tised war films. Six comic strips dealt 
with the war and spy rings. Eight 
cartoons derived their humor from war. 
The radio timetable offered a nearly 
continuous succession of war thrillers 
for children between 5 and 8:30 P.M. 
The ‘headlines shouted of bombard- 
ments, commando raids, outbreaks of 
civilian violence, airplane crashes, 
strikes, and war casualties. This is 
a fair picture of the sources from which 
children of school age get their ideas of 
what is going on in the world, around 
which they model the tempo of their 
play life. A junior high school teacher 
complains that her whole school seems 
to be stirred up by this kind of excite- 
ment. She describes it as a constant 
“day-before-Christmas-vacation fever,” 
with children becoming increasingly 
noisy and unruly, unable to concen- 
trate, unable to sit still through a forty- 
minute period. 

Mental hygienists tell parents to pre- 
vent this by allowing just enough of 
such stimulation to satisfy children, al- 
ways restricting it before it overexcites 


‘them. Actually, it is difficult to limit 


their participation in the great spectacle 
that the whole world is offering them. 
And many children seem insatiable. In 
their own insecurity, they turn for es- 


10 Niles Carpenter, “Children: Social Pri- 
ority Number One,” Survey Midmonthly, Vol. 
LXXVII, No. 12 (Dec. 1941), p. 350. 
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cape to this fare which cannot but in- 
crease their nervous tension. 


CONDITIONING OF ATTITUDES 
TOWARD WAR 


What are the attitudes of children 
born of a peace-preaching generation, 
when their country is attacked; chil- 
dren who have been told that the killer 
is a social misfit, when they see their 
fathers dedicated to killing? Their atti- 
tudes are exceedingly varied—a healthy 
sign in a democracy during total war; 
for many parents, teachers, and com- 
munities can see the dangers of condi- 
tioning children to hate and to the glory 
of battle, and are still permitted to 
guide attitudes constructively. 

In Los Angeles, on the day after 
Pearl Harbor, violence toward the Japa- 
nese broke out in some schools. But 
in one, where the principal anticipated 
such trouble by reading the Bill of 
Rights and by describing Japanese in 
terms of the student who had won the 
American Legion award, there was no 
act of hostility. In New Jersey, 
school teachers were advised that per- 
manent peace requires that children 
should not be taught to hate. Rather, 
they should be led to see that common 
people are all caught by forces which 
they cannot yet control.?? 

Nevertheless, in wartime, principles 
of mass psychology operate and pro- 
duce increased suggestibility.** Surren- 
der to the attitudes of the crowd, which 
hates the enemy, lauds the killer, fol- 
lows the strongest leader, and conse- 


_ 11 Elizabeth Woods, “The First Day in Los 
Angeles,” Progressive Education, Vol. XIX, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1942), p. 52. 

12 School Children and the War, Fellowship 
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43 Ralph S. Banay, “Emotional Factors in 
Wartime Delinquency,’ Probation, Vol. XXI, 
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crates itself to the goal of destruction, 
becomes harder to resist. 


Adolescent attitudes 


Adolescents have been most seriously 
affected by a conflict of attitudes." 
They have not only learned their les- 
sons of socialization, but have arrived 
at the moment of desire for independ- 
ence and idealism in attitudes. Disillu- 
sion sets in readily upon the discovery 
that old gods have clay feet. A high 
school girl exclaimed, “There is no such 
thing as pleasantness any more—just 
sheer, simple pleasantness.” 15 

Many adolescents thus affected stop 
fighting for their ideals, feeling that the 
odds are against them. These are add- 
ing to delinquency figures by falling 
into antisocial attitudes of an earlier 
era in their development, and by defy- 
ing their rationalizing elders to give 
them new ideals. 

Others, entering upon adolescence 
with more stability, have reoriented 
their attitudes. One school girl, who 
had adjusted to a middle course be- 
tween the necessity of the moment and 
the hope of the future, said, when the 
Japanese cherry trees were under dis- 
cussion, “I wish the people would re- 
member that we are not fighting the 
Japanese people nor Japanese beauty. 
We are fighting against their form of 
government and the principles for 
which they stand.” 18 

Other girls, who are not helped to 


i4 See Caroline B. Zachry, “The Adolescent 
and His Problems Today,” in The Family in 
a World at War, op. cit, note 6 supra, pp. 
219-29; and “The Impact of the War on 
Children and Youth,” The Child, Vol. 7, 
No. 9 (March 1943), pp. 135-37. 

15 Helene Gordon Lazareff, “High School 
Graduate: Woman of Tomorrow,” The New 
York Times Magazine, June 20, 1943, p. 18, 
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16 Maud Frothingham Roby, “Implications 
of the Present World Situation for the Ele- 
mentary School,” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. XLIII, No. 5 (Jan. 1943), pp. 267~72. 
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draw fine lines between peoples and 
governments, are adopting all the new 
wartime philosophies, yet are building 
up constructive attitudes toward work 
by identifying themselves with the war 
effort. At least, the war has given to 
adolescents the place of responsibility 
they have wanted and needed. A social 
worker reports that junior and senior 
high school girls are eager to sew for 
the Red Cross and to take on house- 
hold responsibilities, to learn cooking 
and child care, so that they will be 
ready for such service if needed. But 
the boys over 16 are restless. They do 
not know what will happen to them, 
and want their fun while they can have 
it.17 


The younger boys 


The younger boys, their attitudes 
easily regimented, are, most of them, 
openly glorying in war. They collect 
scrap with a mania. They hate easily 
and fight easily. All their personal hos- 
tilities are expressed in terms of tearing 
Japs to pieces and cutting off Hitler’s 
head. ‘They are better off, says Doro- 
thy Baruch, for getting the hate out of 
their systems.!® But Anna Wolf warns 
that the danger to these young people 
lies not in their expressed attitudes, 
but in the lack of adult example of 
civilized behavior which, in past days, 
has gradually socialized a thousand lit- 
tle potential Hitlers into constructive 
citizens. Hate-attitudes in children, 
allowed to develop unchecked when ex- 
pressed through channels which adults 
happen to approve for the moment, can 
turn, unbidden, to any other channel 


17 Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, May 10—16, 1942 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942), pp. 368-69. 

18 Dorothy Baruch, You, Your Children, 
and War (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1942), p. 56. 

19 Anna W. M. Wolf, “War Begins in the 
Nursery,” Child Study, Winter, 1942-43, pp. 
35-38. 


that happens to arouse the hostility of 
the children when they grow older; and 
a prolonged regimentation of their atti- 
tudes will make them easy game for 
exploitation. 


CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE 


War effects a change in the public 
attitude toward child labor. The real 
need for the help of children in indus- 
trial and agricultural expansion is ex- 
aggerated by those interest groups who 
are always eager for the employment 
of cheap youth labor, and is represented 
by them as a call on the patriotism of 
youngsters and their parents? The 
rising cost of living makes job-finding 
further desirable, and children, excited 
by the prospect of wages, rush into 
work with little restraint from their 
parents. One girl declared, “I’m going 
to try to make all the money I can as 
long as I can. When the boys come 
back we will have to quit. So we might 
just as well grab our chance right 
away,” #2 

A “probably conservative” estimate 
of the number of children 14 to 17 now 
working in industry and agriculture, is 
2,780,000. The 1940 census counted 
not quite a million. Thus for every 
child that worked before the war, there 
are at least three working now. 

A direct result of greater numbers of 
child workers and the modification of 
public sentiment toward them is an in- 
crease in illegal practices of employing 
minors. Gertrude Zimand describes 
some types of employment that are 
being practiced. Boys 11, 12, and 13 
work in bowling alleys till one in the 
morning. A girl 14 was working from 
8 P.M. to 1 am. and from 4 am. to 


20 Myron Falk, op. cit., p. 436. 
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7 AM. in a place forbidden to youth 
under 16.77 A _ thirteen-year-old girl 
works in a drive-in restaurant from 
6 P.M. to 3 aM. Twelve-year-old boys 
help to load bakery trucks six nights a 
week from 7:30 to 11:30.” 


Where they work 


In the bustling defense areas, the 
young people are not wanted for actual 
war jobs. They work in bowling al- 
leys, poolrooms, theaters, stores, barber 
shops, beauty parlors, lunchrooms and 
soda fountains, and laundries and dry 
cleaning establishments.” The number 
one job for girls is that of waitress and 
carhop in honky-tonks. They evade 
state laws by having no salary. They 
simply exchange services to customers 
for tips, and are free to come and go 
when they please.”¢ 

Agriculture appeals for children, and 
the Government proposes definite pro- 
grams for the recruiting, training, and 
placing of high school students. Under 
such programs there is a maximum of 
planning and supervision. Problems 
encountered will be those unavoidably 
entailed in migrations, in placement of 
minors, and ih the early independence 
of youngsters with an income. But 
there are thousands of children who 
are leaving home on their own, or be- 
ing hired out by their parents to work 
on huge, industrialized farms. These 
will face the real problems of exploita- 
tion. 


Effects of working 


Depending largely upon the parents 
and homes children happen to have, 
results of wartime child labor will be 
beneficial or exceedingly harmful. A 


23 Gertrude Folks Zimand, of. cit., p. 14. 
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in Wartime (New York: National Child La- 
bor Committee, 1942), p. 8. 

25 Zimand, Child Manpower, op. cit, pp. 
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healthy, happy boy whose parents agree 
to let him work on a farm under close 
supervision during vacation, or who 
chooses to shine the shoes of service- 
men before going home to a good din- 
ner, a jolly family, and a quiet evening, 
will probably gain, in work experience, 
a sense of responsibility and a feeling 
of his individual worth in the war 
effort. But working children have 
always been drawn largely from sub- 
standard homes. Lack of adequate pro- 
tection characterizes these children’s 
work situations. They come to work 
physically unfit, and they work too 
long, too hard, and under unwholesome 
conditions. i 

These are the children who will pay 
for wartime demands upon their energy. 


The child worker begins his industrial 
career at a very critical period in his 
development. . . . This is the period of 
maturing, of adolescence, when notice- 
able increase in the rate of growth and 
marked physical, physiological and emo- 
tional changes take place. This is a pe- 
riod when special nurture is still needed 
to assure the realization of the individual’s 
potentialities.?7 


Their health will suffer, their future 
growth will be affected, and their fa- 
tigue will increase the number of acci- 
dents, which are always high among 
the immature and inexperienced. An 
eleven-year-old girl suffered a heart at- 
tack from doing a man’s work in the 
fields: a sixteen-year-old boy lost an 
arm which was caught in a centrifugal 
drier: a boy, fifteen, died from burns 
while cleaning a vat for a food com- 
pany.?8 

Finally, the wide infractions of school 
attendance by these child workers is 
leaving them totally unprepared for the 
future in which their specific wartime 
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service will be no longer required. They 
will be the first to become dependent 
when the labor force shrinks. 


MorsHers WHo WORK AND 
THEIR CHILDREN 


During wartime, young children have 
especial need of a normal home life to 
counteract increased tensions. At the 
same time, industry requires millions of 
women to support its augmented pro- 
gram. A solution to the dilemma is 
the War Manpower Commission’s sug- 
gestion that mothers of young children 
should not seek employment until the 
women who have no dependents under 
16 have been drawn into industry.”® 

Actually, little can be done to coerce 
the one class of women or to discrimi- 
nate against the other in the matter of 
employment. Women are making their 
individual decisions on the basis of their 
immediate life situations. 

Fathers have moved their families 
into boom towns, expecting a high 
salary. But many of them are un- 
skilled. ‘The job pays less, and living 
costs are more, than they thought. 
Then the mother applies for work, and 
the employer does not ask questions 
about dependent children. Nor can 
women be blamed for working if their 
husbands ‘are in the Army, or if they 
have been living a marginal existence 
for years or have been unwillingly sub- 
mitting to relief. Some women at a 
comfortable income level feel that the 
opportunities offered by an increased 
income will more than offset their chil- 
dren’s temporary inconvenience. A few 
have found that what they have left 
over to give to their children after work 
is not enough, and have given up work- 
ing. But for the most part, in this tug 
of war between children and jobs, the 
children are losing. 


28 Katharine F. Lenroot, “Needed: Day- 
time Mothers,” The New York Times Maga- 
zine, Dec. 13, 1942, p. 18, column 4. 


Dangers to the children 


Many of these youngsters go to day 
nurseries. Some people regard that as 
an end to their problem. But Marshall 
Field points out: 


They forget what it may mean to take 
little children from their beds in the early 
morning and hurry them off. They for- 
get that there are many children who have 
a dangerous feeling of insecurity when they 
are away from their mothers from dawn 
to dark. They forget that there are many 
days when children show some indication 
of being ill and should be kept at home. 
They forget what is likely to happen to 
school-age children cut loose from parental 
supervision.®° 


Even worse is the danger to children 
whose parents consider them able to 
shift for themselves. Three small chil- 
dren were locked in their home during 
the day. In their play, they turned on 
a gas jet. When found, one was dead, 
the other two unconscious.** 


A twelve-year-old child is locked out of 
the house all day while her parents are at 
work. A woman on the graveyard shift 
drives her car close to the windows of the 
place where she is employed, and her four 
children sleep in the automobile. . . . In 
a southern California trailer camp nine 
children and four dogs were found chained 
to trailers while their parents worked all 
day in factories.°? 


But no small child is capable of get- 
ting along without a real or a surrogate 
parent. Without such, he is in constant 
physical danger, emotionally starved, 
and deprived of experienced advice in 
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choosing the direction of his life’s 
course. Such is the confusion of val- 
ues during wartime that it will be a 
wonder if many of these children choose 
a socially satisfactory route when they 
must depend on their own inexperience. 


CHILD PLACEMENT 


In contrast to the mothers who leave 
their children unattended, are the ones 
who try to find proper placement. 
Their numbers have created a problem 
for ‘child placing agencies. The kinds 
of service they need have been an equal 
challenge. 

There is the mother who finds that 
the friend or relative who cared for 
her child has now obtained work. Day 
nurseries are filled. This mother asks 
for direct foster-home placement. On 
a high socioeconomic level is the mother 
who has always worked and hired help 
for her children. Now help is unobtain- 
able. In another class are the parents 
who have been maintaining a home 
they have wanted to escape. This is 
the time to break it up in the name of 
patriotism. They want their children 
placed for adoption. 

The number of homes offered for 
placement is reduced in wartime. Fos- 
ter parents are faced with the opportu- 
nity to rent their rooms at high prices 
to defense workers. ‘They themselves 
feel the urge to more glamorous posi- 
tions. One foster mother described her 
chagrin at watching the neighboring la- 
dies gathering for Red Cross, with their 
bags and badges, while her only badge 
was a Safety pin.*® The housing short- 
age caused some families to move to 
cheaper and smaller quarters where 
they cannot take children. Foster 
homes for children on a high socio- 


88 Elisabeth Lennox, “Board Staff and Fos- 
ter Parents Consider Some Problems in Home- 
finding,” Child Welfare League Bulletin, Vol. 
XXI, No. 3 (March 1942), p. 11. 


economic level are particularly hard to 
find, for foster parents are normally 
drawn from a different cultural plane.** 

Adoptive parents are scarce, too. 
They themselves feel too insecure to 
take on responsibility for a child, and 
are withdrawing their applications. 
Some of them are afraid they may be 
accused of draft-dodging by putting a 
husband into the father class. 

Mothers who wish to work and keep 
their children at home are asking for 
Homemaker Service. But this service 
has been a temporary care for mothers 
who are incapacitated, and it cannot 
be geared to a permanent program when 
funds and personnel are shrinking. 
This problem is solved in some cases 
by boarding homes which take in both 
the parent and children, and in others 
by “block mothers,” who take on. the 
responsibilities of motherhood for all 
their neighbors at work. These last 
two arrangements have the fault of 
minimum supervision by authorized 
agencies. 


Unsatisfactory placement 


The increased demand upon the cur- 
tailed supply of placement homes will 
result, it is feared, in the tolerance of 
substandard foster homes and in the 
overburdening of good ones; ** for if 
the agencies do not place the children, 
parents have to take their chances with 
any sort of placement. Many young- 
sters are being shuttled around to a 
day nursery or to school, then to the 
home of a neighbor, and finally back 
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to their own homes whenever a parent 
happens to be there. But some, less 
fortunate, are taken to unlicensed nurs- 
eries. They may share the fate of the 
children found in one of these nurseries, 
who were crowded into damp cellars, 
treated inhumanly, and given insuffi- 
cient food.°” 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Every subject touched upon up to 
this point, holds in it some factor which 
leads to the increase in juvenile delin- 
- quency that- is alarming society: the 
conditions in schools; wartime nerves; 
attitudes of hate, violence, and oppor- 
tunism; the exploitation of working 
children; the thrill of the pay check; 
the employment of mothers; and the 
lack of adequate substitute care. 

Together, these factors produce a 
situation that Americans have regarded 
as contrary to their standards. The 
children are in no way responsible for 
it; and subconsciously, if not con- 
sciously, they feel that they have been 
taken in by their teachers and parents. 

James Johnson, who has observed 
the children of many nations under 
wartime conditions, notices a common 
reaction to adult failure. He says: 


Without apparent reason to them, [chil- 
dren] have suddenly lost what they loved 
most—the dependability of the family. 
Psychoanalysts ... call it [their reaction] 
“auto-humiliation” and they point out that 
its inevitable consequence is an irrésistible 
urge toward vengeance, which is first di- 
rected against the loved family itself—that 
Is, against the existing society. 


Unfortunately, these children, who 
have already paid in disillusion, will 
have to pay further for their venge- 
fulness. 
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ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN 


Children born out of wedlock are con- 
fronted with many serious hazards... . 
The infant mortality rate among them is 
from two to three times higher than among 
children born in wedlock. Most of them 
are deprived of normal family life, and 
their histories as a rule show repeated 
changes from one caretaker to another.*® 


War has always increased the num- 
ber of these unfortunates, and there are 
many indications that this war is no 
exception. In normal times there are 
four times as many girl delinquents as 
boys; but in 1942, boy delinquents in- 
creased 8 per cent, and girls 31 per 
cent.*° In some parts of the country, 
requests for services for unmarried 
mothers have more than doubled during 
the war. The Ingleside Home, in Buf- 
falo, has a larger number of women, 
and of births per month. An agency 
reports 35 per cent more cases in 1942 
than in 1941.42 


Added difficulties 


War has directly added to the diffi- 
culties of legitimizing these babies and 
of providing a home for them. First, 
employment is easy for unmarried 
mothers. Second, escape is open to 
the fathers, most of whom are in the 
services, whether or not they were at 
the time of the relationship. Many 
would have worked out a satisfactory. 
solution with the girl had they not been 
separated. ‘There is the case of Mary 
and John who might have married in 
normal times. But John, learning of 
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Mary’s pregnancy after he had enlisted, 
refused to consider marriage during the 
war. The baby was thus deprived of 
his home, for Mary could not keep 
him.* 

Third, the regulations of wartime life 
make it difficult for some of the parents 
to marry even if they are willing. In 
one case, Susie went to an army camp 
to marry the father of her child; but he 
could not get leave, and they were 
afraid to take anyone into their confi- 
dence. Susie finally went to the Ingle- 
side Home, her money nearly gone, 
asking for help. Another girl was 
thwarted by having the boy to whom 
she. was engaged sent out of the coun- 
try before they could be married. He 
is now feared lost in action. His baby 
is illegitimate.** 

Even in the cases where adoption is 
the best solution, these babies are at a 
disadvantage. Many of their fathers, 
being out of reach, see no need to ad- 
mit paternity. Some know tthe girls so 
slightly as to be in doubt. The girls 


48 Lottie S. Levi, op. cit., p. 6. 
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themselves often do not know the boys 
well enough to enable a case worker to 
get a history of the babies’ fathers. 
But the most thoughtful adoptive par- 
ents, who usually make the best homes 
for children, are eager for such infor- 
mation, and are prone to overlook those 
babies with casual histories. 

Finally,.at a time when many girls 
are waiting to free themselves from 
their illegitimate children, and when 
opportunities for legal placement are 
shrinking, there is always the danger 
of an extension of the illicit trade which 
extorts a living from the wages of such 
girls, in return for relieving them of 
their burden. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that the war has made im- 
mediate impacts upon many phases of 
child life. Situations have resulted in 
spite of careful plans for their preven- 
tion. Some of these already portend 
definite long-range results; but only 
time will disclose fhe total effects of 
these situations upon the child. 
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Family Limitation and the War 


By Henry PRATT FAIRCHILD 


HERE are three main motives for 

the deliberate limitation of the size 
of families. The first is the danger to 
social welfare inherent in too large, or 
too rapid a growth of, population. The 
second is closely analogous to the first, 
on a small scale; it is the recognition 
that an unduly large family imposes 
financial and material hardships on all 
the members of that family. The third 
brings the question down to the indi- 
vidual. It is the injury to the health, 
and sometimes the actual loss of life, 
of the mother, due to too frequent preg- 
nancies. 

The first of these motives was the 
one that actuated Malthus. His pri- 
mary concern was in disproving the 
possibility of any perfected state of 
society, and in demonstrating that any 
mitigation. of social misery would re- 
quire such limitation of the birth rate 
as would tend to diminish the death 
rate. Francis Place and the neo- 
Malthusians accepted the Malthusian 
interpretation, but proclaimed the de- 
sirability of carrying it down to the 
family level. 

In the United States, neither of these 
types of arguments carried very great 
weight. It was a new country, with 
seemingly unlimited resources, vast 
open spaces, an opportunity for every 
individual to strike out on his own if 
he saw fit, and consequently no ob- 
vious grounds for the fear of either so- 
cial overpopulation or excessively large 
families. In the predominantly agricul- 
tural economy children became an eco- 
nomic asset early in life, and even be- 
fore that time they imposed no heavy 
financial burden on their parents. The 
prevailing sense of the desirability of 
large and rapidly growing population 
was carried over from the colonial pe- 
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riod well into the national life of the 
United States. 

Accordingly, it was not a mere co- 
incidence that the birth control move- 
ment in the United States got its initial 
impetus from a woman who was in a 
position to be deeply impressed and pro- 
foundly disturbed by the widespread 
suffering, sickness, and death prevalent 
among American women as the result of 
excessive pregnancy and childbearing. 
This woman was Margaret Sanger, 
whose experiences as a trained nurse 
brought her in daily contact with the 
situation, and whose personal! involve- 
ment in one or two exceptionally tragic 
cases brought her to the determination 
to devote her life to the study of the 
scientific procedures of birth control, 
and the dissemination of knowledge and 
the cultivation of favorable attitudes 
among her fellow countrymen. Her 
story is a sociological epic, and is fa- 
miljar in its major outlines not only 
to the ordinarily well-informed citizen, 
but to millions of underprivileged 
women who have had their personal lot 
softened by the results of Mrs. Sanger’s 
efforts. 


MEDICAL AND RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 


The history of the changing attitudes 
toward birth control is vivid, illuminat- 
ing, and full of strange seeming para- 
doxes. Particularly notable is the fact 
that some of the very elements in so- 
clety which might be expected to be 
most sensitive to human suffering and 
must susceptible to rational suggestions 
for its alleviation, were either obstruc- 
tively indifferent or actively hostile. 
Foremost among these were the repre- 
sentatives of organized religion and pro- 
fessional medicine. 

The attitude of the doctors as a 
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whole ran the negative gamut from in- 
difference through ridicule and suspi- 
cion to vigorous opposition. The rea- 
sons for it were doubtless various. As 
a body, the doctors themselves were 
very ill informed as to the physiologi- 
cal aspects of the matter. Medical 
schools gave elaborate courses in the 
technique of abortion, but offered noth- 
ing whatever along the line of scientific 
contraception. In spite of this, the 
medical profession took the stand that 
contraception was definitely a medical 
matter, and resented the intrusion into 
the field of Jay workers, no matter how 
competent they might be in this specific 
field. Thanks largely to the vision, the 
courage, and the determination of a 
few broad-minded and able physicians, 
the attitude of the profession has now 
undergone a virtual revolution, to the 
extent that even the characteristically 
cautious American Medical Association 
has given qualified approval. 
Organized religion, on its part, re- 
flected to a considerable extent the pre- 
vailing, though paradoxical, attitude 
that sex was something that should 
not be talked about or brought out 
into the open, either because it was too 
sacred or because it was too dirty. 
Puritanical notions in this field still 
held sway, and religious leaders were 
able to find in the Holy Scriptures 
plenty of passages which could be used, 
however speciously, to support the doc- 
trine that any interference with, or ra- 
tional control of, the sex function or 
its consequences was contrary to the 
Divine Will. Here too, however, in 
the last two decades a great change has 
taken place. Following the lead of the 
Lambeth Conference in 1930 in Eng- 
land, most of the Protestant sects have 
_moved more or less openly in the direc- 
tion of tolerance, and today have put 
themselves on record as either approv- 
ing intelligent birth control practices or 
at least relegating them to the domain 


of the individual conscience. Today, 
the only vigorous religious opposition— 
indeed the only important organized 
opposition of any kind—emanates from 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


THE LEGAL SIDE 


On the legal side, the restrictions and 
regulations have reflected the popular 
attitude, although lagging far behind it 
in a manner typical of the relationship 
between popular opinion and legislation 
in even the most democratic countries. 
According to the division of powers 
among the various branches of govern- 
ment existing in the United States, as 
established by the Constitution, there . 
have developed two main bodies of law 
operating to restrict birth control ac- 
tivities. The first is the Federal, which 
rests on the constitutional authority of 
the Federal Government over interstate 
commerce and the import and export 
business with foreign countries. 

The fitst actual legislation of this 
sort in this country was the result of 
the activity of Anthony Comstock, and 
took the form of a series of: restrictive 
statutes made a part of the Federal 
penal code in 1879. This basic law be- 
came a pattern for the laws of a large 
number of states, the authority of 
which was based on. the right to pro- 
tect public health and morals, and to 
exercise the general police power. These 
state laws were differently enforced in 
different jurisdictions, but did not 
arouse any vigorous opposition until 
well into the twentieth century. In 
her early birth control activities Mrs. 
Sanger came into conflict with several 
of these statutes, and consequently de- 
veloped the determination to secure 
their repeal or significant amendment. 
By the close of World War I the birth 
control movement in the United States 
had become a force to be reckoned with, 
and its progress was relatively rapid 
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and consistent, although marked by 
various spectacular and lurid episodes. 

In keeping with the characteristic le- 
gal concepts of the United States, many 
ameliorations of the law were brought 
about through judicial interpretations 
rather than through formal legislation. 
Indeed, the final blow to official restric- 
tion was struck by a court decision, 
when, in 1936, Judges Augustus N. 
Hand, Thomas W. Swan, and Learned 
Hand, in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, ruled that the im- 
portation of contraceptive materials or 
scientific literature by legitimate medi- 
cal persons or agencies was not con- 
trary to Federal law. In only two 
states, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
have the restrictive state statutes on 
contraception been upheld by the 
courts. In all other states, either the 
subject is not mentioned in the Code 
of Laws, or it applies only to indiscrimi- 
nate advertising or distribution of con- 
traceptives. Either expressly or by 
implication, physicians are exempted 
from restrictions which apply to the 
general public, in all states but Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 


PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT 


The progress of the movement is in- 
dicated by the following figufes. The 
first permanent center was opened in 
New York just twenty years ago, in 
1923. By January 1943 there were 794 
clinics or services in the United States 
where married women could be advised 
on child spacing, by competent physi- 
clans. Of these centers, 219 were in 
hospitals, 272 in Health Departments, 
and 304 were extramural. Over a thou- 
sand organizations, local, state, and na- 
tional, had endorsed either the prin- 
ciples of birth control or amendments 
to restrictive laws on the subject. 

Six states have adopted programs of 
pregnancy-spacing as part of the work 
of their State Health Departments, 
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other states are considering similar ac- 
tion, and eleven state medical societies 
have passed resolutions approving pro- 
grams, under medical direction, as a 
public health activity. To re-emphasize 
the fact that its objectives had always 
been positive as well as negative, the 
Birth Control Federation, by vote of 
its members at the annual meeting in 
1942, changed its name to Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, 
Inc.,. the name having been adopted 
previously by a number of State 
Leagues. 

Over 100,000 physicians have re- 
quested copies of the federation’s pam- 
phlet Techniques of Conception Con- 
trol, in its two editions, and 21 medical 
schools are giving instruction in tech- 
nique to their students. 

The Industrial Hygiene Division of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, in its Outline for an Industrial 
Health Program, stated in 1942 that 
“married women workers with special 
problems” should be referred by the 
personnel counselor “to the medical 
service or a private physician for ad- 
vice on the proper spacing of children 
as a means of protecting the health of 
the mother and her children.” 

The Planned Parenthood Federation 
has been accepted as a member of the 
National Health Council. 

A Division of Negro Service has been 
established with an Advisory Council 
of Negro leaders, all interested in the 
problems of their race, especially as 
they affect the lives and health of Ne- 
gro mothers and children. ‘The divi- 
sion has for its objective a program 
designed to demonstrate the value of 
a medically supervised system of birth 
control to the health and welfare of 
the Negro people. 


1 The author wishes to express his indebted- 
ness to this organization for its co-operation 
in furnishing data requested for the prepara- 
tion of this article. i 
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A National Clergymen’s Advisory 
Council has been organized with hun- 
dreds of Protestant and Jewish clergy 
as members, The functions of the 
_ council are: 


To make clear the attitude of its members 
on the religious values in Planned Parent- 
hood, and to emphasize the responsibility 
of clergymen to inform themselves about 
_ child spacing as one of the elements of 

their premarital and marriage counseling 
work, 


Public acceptance of birth control 
has been shown by polls taken all over 
the country and of every cross section 
of the population. These polls have 
approved not only the principle of 
planned parenthood, but also its inclu- 
sion in public health programs financed 
by public funds. 

The change in the traditionally con- 
servative attitude of the medical pro- 
fession toward this subject is evident 
in the favorable polls of state medical 
societies from 1933 on, and in the ac- 
tion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1937, when its House of Dele- 
gates voted unanimously to adopt the 
recommendations of the special Com- 
mittee on Contraceptive Practices. The 
committee had stated in its report that 


there appears to be no Jaw to prevent phy- 
sicians who work in dispensaries from fur- 
nishing patients there with any informa- 
tion that may lawfully be furnished to 
parents in any other economic group. In 
all cases, the legal justification is the medi- 
cal need of the patient... . The intelligent 
voluntary spacing of pregnancies may be 
desirable for the health and general well- 
being of mothers and children. 


OPPOSING ARGUMENTS REFUTED 


The experience of the birth control 
clinics, an expanding scientific knowl- 
edge ‘of the principles and process of 
reproduction, and extensive research 
and experimentation in the field of 


contraception, have resulted in refuting 
or weakening many of the stock argu- 
ments against birth control. The phe- 
nomenal increase of world population 
during the nineteenth century, followed 
by two devastating wars the origin of 
both of which can be identified more 
or less directly with population pres- 
sure, and the persistence of world-wide 
destitution, misery, and hunger in spite 
of an era of unparalleled technological 
advancement, have revived interest in 
the Malthusian principles and fostered 
recognition of their essentially perma- 
nent validity. Almost every thinking 
person today recognizes not only that 
there is no need for continued rapid in- 
crease in contemporary nations, but 
that the continuance of such increase 
as prevails at present threatens per- 
petual international friction and hos- 
tility. A century and a quarter of 
unbalanced population growth has dem- 
onstrated anew the impossibility of con- 
tinuing such an increase indefinitely. 


` It has also demonstrated that without 


some effective and widely accepted 
methods of controlling the increase, the 
biological factors will continue to pro- 
duce devastating pressures. 

At the same time, clinical and medi- 
cal experience with constantly improv- 
ing contraceptive techniques has under- 
mined all the stock objections based on 
the alleged physical injuries and the 
dangers of sterility, which were for- 
merly adduced as potent arguments. 
As a matter of fact, the expressed ob- 
jections to birth control have now vir- 
tually narrowed down to the fields of 
ethics, morals, and religion—in other 
words, to the areas where attitudes are 
determined on other than factual, argu- 
mentative, and rationally demonstrable 
grounds. These are fields, obviously, 
in which conventional and widely ac- 
cepted religious bodies can exercise 
great sway. 

It is an interesting fact that in its 
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enthusiasm for the so-called “rhythm” 
or “safe period” method, which resulted 
from the work of Doctors Ogino and 
Knaus, the Catholic Church threw over- 
board practically all its arguments 
against birth control except those that 
had to do with particular methods. 
Limitation of families was recognized 
as justifiable religiously, as long as it 
did not involve the use of chemical, 
physical, or mechanical means. As to 
these particular means, the Catholic 
Church maintained, and still maintains, 
its fundamental position that they are 
unnatural and therefore sinful, not only 
for the adherents of that particular de- 
nomination, but for all mankind. 

Since, as has been said, the proposi- 
tion that anything is inherently sinful 
is incapable of rational support or refu- 
tation, the position of the Catholic 
Church in this matter is just as strong 
as the fealty and obedience of its mem- 
bers. There is, naturally, a widespread 
and growing resentment among non- 
Catholics against the assumption that 
any religious body can rule authori- 
tatively for its nonmembers, and against 
the efforts of the Catholic Church to 
enforce its dogmas in such an impor- 
tant matter as this through the legis- 
lative and judicial agencies of the state. 

It is a commonplace that there has 
been a great liberalization of popular 
attitudes and behavior in the whole 
` field of sex since World War I. This is 
no doubt due in some part to the gen- 
eral sociological ferment that results 
from any great war, and to the specific 
enlightenment of the individual fighting 
man that resulted from the prophylactic 
Measures adopted by the military au- 
thorities and from the broadening of 
his own horizon of experience and ob- 
servation. It is probably not too much 
to say that at the present time the es- 
sential principle of birth control and 
contraception has become a part of the 
established mores of Western countries. 


SUPPORTING GROUPS 


In the United States, in addition to 
the evidence already cited, specific and 
powerful support is given by religious 
groups which include the American 
Unitarian Association, the Central Con- 
ference of Jewish Rabbis, the General 
Council of Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches, the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America (Committee on Mar- 
riage and the Home), the Universalist 
General Convention, the Rabbinical As- 
sembly of America, regional and state 
conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the special Committee of 
the Women’s Problems Group of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

In addition to the American Medi- 
cal Association, these medical groups 
among others are on record as in fa- 
vor of birth control: the Sections on 
Mental and Nervous Diseases and 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology of the 
A.M.A., the American Gynecological 
Society, the American Neurological As- 
sociation, the American Medical Wom- 
en’s National Association, the National 
Committee on Maternal Health, and 
fourteen State Medical Societies. 

Among the supporting lay groups are 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Association of 
University Women, the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, the Na- 
tional Board Y.W.C.A., the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, the 
American Eugenics Society, the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, and State 
Conferences of Social Work in ten 
states. —~ 

In addition to these organizations, 
the National Committee for Planned 
Parenthood, with about 1,500 members, 
comprising clergy, physicians, scien- 
tists, business leaders, lawyers, social 
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welfare workers, educators, writers, and 
women interested in civic affairs, has 
stood back of and supported the move- 
ment. l 


IN THE WAR PERIOD 


The ‘paradoxical character of the at- 
titude toward’ birth control, which has 
already appeared more than once in 
the foregoing pages, becomes particu- 
larly conspicuous in a war period. In 
general, such an era stimulates the ap- 
proval of population size and growth. 
Victory appears inclined to perch on 
the banner of the most populous, and 
the general recognition of the impor- 
tance of a large number of military 
effectives outweighs both the obvious 
facts that the immediate additions to 
the population are not going to be of 
any direct value in winning this par- 
ticular war, and that the burden of 
bearing and rearing young children di- 
verts resources and energies that might 
otherwise contribute to the efficiency of 
total warfare. 

There are also individual reasons, 
many of them more or less repugnant 
to the abstract moralist, why the soldier 
himself recognizes the desirability of a 
reliable contraceptive equipment. Mod- 
ern realism recognizes that the fighting 
man away from home and family for 
long periods of time is very likely to 
have sex relations of one kind or an- 
other. To the extent that he is indi- 
vidually conscientious, he desires to 
avoid imposing an unwanted pregnancy 
on any woman who participates with 
him. Moreover, the fact that some of 
the most popular contraceptive tech- 
niques may serve also as preventives 
of venereal diseases promotes the com- 
bination of knowledge and use. 

Also in the socially sanctioned field 
of marriage, the exigencies of war em- 
phasize the desirability of contraceptive 
competence. Innumerable young men 
and women, quite naturally and appro- 


priately,; are moved to bind themselves 
to each other through the institution 
of matrimony before the young man 
leaves for an unpredictable absence. 
In cases where either or both of the 
parties wish to avoid leaving the young 
bride with the problems and burdens of 
approaching and actual maternity in 


_the absence’ of her husband, the brief 


period of marital happiness which they 
naturally crave can be more real and 
gratifying if that fear can be eliminated. 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


In the conduct of the war on the 
home front, the role of birth control is 
logical and important. ‘This conflict is 
making an unprecedented demand upon 
civilians, and particularly upon women, 
for participation in industry, agricul- 
ture, and other supporting activities es- 
sential to the winning of the war. It 
needs no special argument to demon- 
strate the dangers of interruption and 
restriction of production if women are 
unable to exercise rational control over 
reproduction. It has been found in a 
few plants surveyed that absenteeism 
due to pregnancy or induced abortion 
is creating a problem which may in- 
crease aS more women move into war 
industry. 

A report made early in 1943 by Dr. 
Charlotte Silverman of the Children’s 
Bureau was concerned with the policy 
of maternity leaves for 273,000 women 
employees in industrial plants in eleven 
states. Of 73 plants checked, 64 were 
found to have fixed policies in regard 
to pregnant workers. In 19 plants 
workers were discharged, under vary- 
ing conditions, on discovery or notifica- 
tion of pregnancy; in 45 plants women 
were given leave of absence without 
pay. 

Pregnancy-spacing services for these 
women and for those who are home- 
makers should be an essential part of 
the war health program. From the 
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point of view of the working women 
themselves, life is difficult enough un- 
der the conditions of rapid industrial 
-expansion with the accompanying large- 
scale migration and disruption of home 
life. It is highly desirable that they 
should not be subjected to the addi- 
tional strains of childbearing under 
these conditions, which frequently in- 
volves being delivered of their offspring 
in trailers, in shacks, in doctors’ offices 
—anywhere and everywhere. 

In addition to the physical drain in- 
volved in redundant childbearing under 
the tense conditions of an all-out war 
effort, there must also be recognized the 
mental and emotional strains which 
arise not only out of the hardships 
themselves but also out of the con- 
stant fear of unwanted pregnancies, 
involving prolonged absence from work 
and possible eventual loss of job, the 
financial difficulties of caring for a 
young child, frequently in the absence 
of its father—in short, the extension 
and magnification of all the mental ills 
that accompany unregulated procrea- 
tion in ordinary peacetime. - 

Incidentally, a pretty definite en- 
dorsement of birth control procedure, 
and an implication that it is within 
the reach of most young married cou- 
ples today, is provided by the regula- 
tions of Selective Service concerning 
“nost-Pearl Harbor pregnancies.” 


THE Postwar ASPECT 


When one looks beyond the imme- 
diate war period to the era of recon- 
struction and the hoped-for establish- 
ment of the conditions of permanent 
international peace, the significance of 
birth control looms larger than ever 
before. Without entering here into an 
elaborate discussion of the relation- 
ships between overpopulation, popula- 
tion pressure, land hunger, and war, it 
should be obvious enough that one of 
the indispensable prerequisites for an 


enduring peace is the definite cessation 
of unrestricted breeding on the part of 
any important nation or people. When 
any self-conscious group finds itself 
driven to the margin of starvation and 
desperation as a result of the growth 
of its population beyond its own means 
of self-support, it is going to fight if 
it thinks there is anything to be gained 
by fighting (and it is very likely to 
think so), and no body of laws, treaties, 
conventions, or agreements is going to 
stop it. 

This is obviously going to be one of 
the most delicate and difficult, as it is 
one of the most vital, of the problems 
with which the peace conferees will 
have to deal. Not only must there be 
recognized the acknowledged and out- 
spoken opposition of such a body as 
the Roman Catholic Church, but also 
the less conscious but equally potent 
impediments afforded by the traditions, 
conventions, mores, and religious senti- 
ments that characterize each of the par- 
ticular nations whose rights have to be 
recognized. ‘The single factor of the 
prevalence of ancestor worship in China 
will serve as an example of the diffi- 
culties. 

Yet the hard fact remains that if 
these difficulties cannot be overcome, 
the mainspring of international rivalry 
and discord will continue as powerful 
as ever. Fortunately—and here lies the 
real hope of mankind—we have here an 
instance where individual interests, so- 
cial interests, and international inter- 
ests are essentially identical, if ade- 
quately understood. There are very 
few families, probably in any nation in 
the world, that wish as many children 
as they are biologically capable of pro- 
ducing. There are practically no na- 
tions, with one or two notable excep- 
tions such as Australia, that can find 
any sound grounds for desiring a rapid 
increase of their present population, 
domestically considered. And certainly 
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the family of nations of the world, if 
it recognizes its own interests, will wel- 
come a rigid control of the growth of 
the population of each of its members 
within its own resources and internal 
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economy. If the question of world- permanently laid. 
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wide birth control can be faced un- 
emotionally, scientifically, and impar- 
tially, some adequate solution may 
eventually be found, and one great 
foundation stone of world peace be 


—of the Shadow of Death 


By Tuomas D. Extor 


S THIS is written the public is be- 
ing “prepared” for “heavy casual- 
ties.” 1 i 
Only a sense of the inevitable multi- 
tude and profound impact of these ex- 
periences in the families of the world 
has overcome my hesitation to attempt 
a paper on death in wartime. One 
who has studied only bereavements in 
“normal” (nonwar) situations can offer 
certain groupings of types or classes 
which should provide significant com- 
parisons, and ‘some classifications of 
type-responses already reported, but 
needing elaboration, verification, or fur- 
ther analysis and illustration through 
actual case studies. 


POSSIBLY SIGNIFICANT GROUPINGS 
OF CASE-SITUATIONS 


Deaths in this war are seldom on the 
mass scale that characterized the trench 
and gas warfare of World War I, nor 
(save for jungle warfare) are they like 
the deaths of the hand-to-hand battles 
in historic wars. Tanks and airplanes, 
secret police, and concentration camps 
have each provided new forms of sud- 
den or slow extermination, and possibly, 
therefore, new variants of attitudes to- 
ward death. What new varieties of 
mortal experience will helicopters or 
bacteria introduce into World War III? 

1Cf., eg. “Killed in Action,” Life, Vol. 15 
(July 5, 1943), pp. 15-39. On page 39 the 
editors present a composite of the imaginary 


© responses of soldiers to actual death, and of 


their families to the announcing telegrams. 
Because only those who are in actual contact 
with the armed forces or their families are in 
a position to observe and report family re- 
sponses to the risks and actualities of war 
deaths, I suggest that readers who know chap- 
lains, nurses, or social workers in war service 
send them this paper with my request to send 
me their criticisms. 
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It is recalled that when, in the inter 
bellum period, George Palmer Putnam 
requested access to official files of battle 
photogiaphs for publication in one of 
the pioneer “horror” books of war pic- 
tures, a representative of the War De- 
partment refused, on the ground that 
such pictures would be too shocking or 
insulting to the thousands of Gold Star 
mothers, whose imagery was supposed 
to be in terms of well-kept rows of 
graves in the cemeteries of France.? 
Putnam utilized materials previously 
circulated by the Second International.’ 
His volume was followed by several 
others, including one German album 
and a few grim plays and motion pic- 
tures; but it remained for the Des 
Moines Register and syndicated supple- 
ments based on the earlier volumes to 
accustom Americans to photographic 
scenes of actual battle dead such as are 
now routine in the leading picture maga- 
zines. American dead and close-ups of 
Americans freshly maimed have, so far, 
rarely been shown, presumably because 
of the assumed dangers to morale. 

We do not know how bereavement in 
the families of workers in war factories 
killed by accident, sabotage, or bomb- 
ing differs from that in families whose 
men have been slain in uniform, or 
whether it is affected by the differential 
public recognition accorded the latter. 
One significant grouping of experiences 
would, therefore, be for comparison of 
families whose sons have been killed in 
(1) civilian war work, (2) in training, 
and (3) in battle, respectively. This 

2“War Horrors Pictured as a Peace Tract,” 
Literary Digest, Vol. CXIH (May 14, 1932), 

. 19, 
j 3 Ernst Friedrich, Krieg dem Kriege ..., 
Berlin: Freie Jugend, 1925; Frederick, A. Bar- 


ber (Comp.), Tke Horror of It, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. 
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war has not yet provided: groups be- 
reaved by epidemic or by death as pris- 
oners, for comparative purposes. 

The wives of men of the prewar Navy 
are for the most part used to long sepa- 
rations, and their families are doubtless 
prepared to discount and accept the 
risks of being in a hazardous occupation 
in wartime, much as are fishermen’s or 
structural workers’ wives at all times. 
Reports upon attitudes of Regular Army 
and Navy men and bereaved families 
of the Regular prewar forces should be 
compared with those of recent recruits 
and their families, in order to test the 
foregoing hypothesis. 

Both Army and Navy now include 
draftees as well as volunteers, though in 
differing proportions. It is plausibly 
asserted that, especially in the Navy, 
significant differences already appear 
between the average cultural levels of 
these two groups, which might there- 
fore reveal to alert observers differences 
in attitudes toward death, both among 
the men and among their bereaved fami- 
lies. 

Attitudes of men in and after over- 
seas service, with its actual witnessing 
of death in battle, should be compared 
with attitudes found among trainees. 
Here we have only scattering reports or 
generalizations, subject to the possible 
biases of censorship, patriotic senti- 
ment, projection (imputation of observ- 
er’s feelings to the man involved), and 
propagandist motives. 

A most obvious difference in attitudes 
toward their own death appears in the 
so-called psychopaths and psychoneu- 
rotics, as contrasted with those of “nor- 
mal” men in the forces. Fear of death 
is considered by one psychiatrist to be 
an element, conscious or unconscious, in 
all war neurotics and in many A.W.O.L. 
cases. It has often been said that the 
shocks and strains of war merely speed 
up or accentuate difficulties potentially 


present in certain personal situation- 
processes in so-called “normal” times 
and places. 

We are thus led back to the main 
theme: In what respects are attitudes 
toward death different in this war from 
those of the preceding “peace” and 
World War I? 


TYPES oF RESPONSE IN THE BEREAVED 


Fulcomer, studying the reactions of 
seventy-two spouses in civilian families 
during the first few days of their be- 
reavement, distinguished the following 
stages and types: 


I. THE IMMEDIATE STAGE 
Types of response 
1. Stoic 

a) An absence of weeping 
or any other type of vio- 
lent, active emotion. 

b) The prevalence of a con- 
siderable amount of self- 
control: the ability to 
meet the immediate situ- 
ation without the assist- 
ance of others. 

c) A minimum of speaking: 
the bereaved person did 
not speak but only at 
times when it was neces- 
sary. 

2. Dazed 

a) Weeping was of short 
duration. 

b) A dazed, benumbed type 
of behavior marked al- 
most all of the immedi- 
ate response. “Normal” 
reactions to the environ- 
ment were at a mini- 
mum; the bereaved per- 
son seemed to be in a 
state of insensibility as 
indicated by his lack of 
mental feeling or emo- 
tion, 

c) There was considerable 
behavior activity but it 
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was distinguished by its ` 


undirected, random char- 
acteristics. 
3. Collapse 

a) An immediate mental and 
physical collapse: com- 
plete exhaustion and loss 
of self-control. There 
was an evident inability 
to do anything: an ap- 
parent paralyzing action 
over voluntary muscles 
and all rational conduct. 

b) There was a minimum of 
weeping and it was a 
quiet sobbing, not a loud 
or violent crying. 

c) While this state of col- 
lapse lasted there was a 
minimum of speech. 

4. Lachrymose 

a) Immediate weeping which 
was violent and steady, 
interspersed by short pe- 
riods of comparative 
quiet. 

b) No apparent lack of en- 
ergy or awareness of 
what had occurred and 
what was happening. The 
drain of energy was, of 
course, concentrated upon 
weeping. 


11. THE POST-IMMEDIATE STAGE 


1. This stage usually lasts from 
the end of the immediate re- 
sponse to the death to the end 
of the funeral activities (when 
“everything is over” and “ev- 
eryone has gone home”). 


2. This is a period of temporary _ 


adjustment during which be- 
havior is strongly influenced by 
culturally patterned controls. 

3. It is a period when actuality 
forcefully makes itself known 
and yet the bereaved person 
still fights against accepting ac- 
tuality, ... 

4. During this period, person-to- 
person interaction has its first 
important influence upon the 
behavior of the bereaved 
spouse. 


Types of Response 
i. Acquiescent 

a) A “normal” reaction to 
the situation. 

(1) A recognition of the 
facts as they actu- 
ally existed; partial 
acceptance of them. 

(2) A realistic approach 
to and compliance 
with cultural regula- 
tions for the death 
situation: the as- 
sumption of a “nor- 
mal part.” 

(3) An air of seeming to 
adjust to the situa- 
tion “as smoothly as 
possible.” 

b) No overdependency upon 
or “leaning upon” oth- 
ers; rather an apparent 
complete control of self 
and concentration upon 
the duties at hand. 

2. Excited 

a) An almost continuous ac- 
tivity marked by an ex- 
traordinary degree of ex- 
citement. 

(1) An active leadership 
in making plans and 
arrangements. 

(2) An extremely alert, 
active response to 
rituals and ceremo- 
nies. 

b) A seeming thorough pride 
in much of this activity. 

c) An air of self-control 
which appeared artificial 
and “overdone.” 

3. Protestive 

a) Numerous periods of vio- 
lent weeping interspersed 
with accusations of self, 
others, circumstances, and 
fate. 

b) The assumption of only 
a minimum role in the 
making of plans and ar- 
rangements, 

c) Loud weeping and out- 
cries often occurring in 
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response to the rituals 
and ceremonies. 

d) The absence of serious 
attempts to assume and 
maintain self-control. 


4. Detached 


a) Long periods of apparent 
insensibility and detach- 
ment: an appearance of 
unconcerned calm. 

b) The assuming of almost 
no active role in making 
plans and arrangements: 
active behavior is usually 
directed at least impor- 
tant things. 

c) A response to customs 
and rituals which seemed 
almost automatic—an ap- 


pearance of being “car- . 


ried along” by these ele- 
ments of the death 
complex. 

d) Almost no weeping nor 
any other type of violent 
behavior. 


5. Despondent 


a) An almost continuous 
state of “low spirits” and 
gloom marked by an ap- 
pearance of extreme de- 
spair and despondency: 
almost no weeping but 
definite dejection and a 
desire to be left alone. 

b) A lack of energy through- 
out the entire period. 

c) Nonactive, despondent re- 
sponses to rituals and 
ceremonies: a dejected 
compliance with a mini- 
mum of efforts exerted, 
marked by an appearance 
of inattention and con- 
centration upon self. 


Ill. THE TRANSITIONAL STAGE 


1. This is the transitional stage 


between the time of first ad- 
justments which make the suf- 
fering bearable and the period 
when acceptable adjustive pat- 
terns become established and 
integrated into the total life 
pattern. 


2. This period is distinguished by 


“trial and error” behavior: 
there are experimental at- 
tempts by the bereaved person 
to arrive at some pattern of 
stabilized behavior... . 


~ Interpersonal ‘interaction, if it 


appears, comes to have a 
greater relative influence upon 
behavior because, although cul- 
turally patterned controls are — 
still Important, they are rela- 
tively less so. 


Types of Response 
1. Alternating 


@) Periods of extreme ac- 
tivity and “doing” alter- 
nating with periods of 
depression. . . 

b) The alternation of the 
activity-depression peri- 
ods is frequent: often 
they occur several times 
a day, sometimes less fre- 
quently. 

c) As time passes, periods 
of activity become long- 
er, periods of depression 
shorter and less frequent. 


2. Enforced-collaborative 


a) The first few days fol- 
lowing completion of the 
funeral activities are 
marked by extreme de- 
jection, a lack of speech, 
and considerable inactiv- 
ity. 

(1) Gradually there is a 
return to the neces- 
sary duties, but great 
effort is required: re- 
sponses to children, 
if any, and other 
persons are “forced.” 

(2) A silent dejection, 
rather than weeping, 
is predominant. 

b) Inability to sleep and 
eat is characteristic, espe- 
cially during the first few 
days and nights follow- 
ing the funeral. 

c) After the first few days, 
attempts to assume a re- 
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adjusted routine and to 
make necessary readjust- 
ments to others are more 
easily and successfully 
made, but the effort still 
remains difficult. 

d) As the days pass, work, 
daily routine, and group 
demands allow less and 
less time for depression, 
and the bereaved person 
gradually becomes more 
“normally” active and 
_ cheerful. 


3. Attention-seeking 


a) There are frequent at- 
tempts to secure atten- 
tion: signs of mourning 
are emphasized, the de- 
sire of “telling troubles” 

- to others is evident, and 
similar attempts to ser 
cure attention are made. 

Frequent weeping and 

despondency are evident, 

especially during the first 
few days following the 
funeral activities. 

c) There are attempted 
overemphasized affection- 
al attachments and much 
“sharing of fate” with 
children and/or near-by 
relatives and friends. 

d) The proffered help of 
others is usually refused 
and often resented, espe- 
cially during the first few 
days after the funeral 
activities. 

e) With the passing of time, 
emphasis upon this atten- 
tion-seeking type of be- 
havior becomes relatively 
less predominant. 


b 


Smee” 


IV. THE REPATTERNING STAGE 
1. This stage of behavior comes 


when the bereaved spouse 
reaches a period in adjustment 


to bereavement when he has . 


already passed through a “trial 
and error” transitional stage 
and finds it necessary to re- 
sume “normal” life again. 


2. This is a stage during which 


the bereaved person arrives at 
the formation of a more defi- 
nite pattern of behavior about 
which there appears to be more 
permanence and stability than 
was characteristic of the ad- 
justments in any of the earlier 
stages; a new life organization 
has apparently been developed. 


Types of Response 
~ 1, Projective 


a) A tremendous emphasis 
upon interest in, atten- 
tion to, and/or affection 
for another person or 
other persons stands out 
as the predominant char- 
acteristic of behavior. ... 

b) The bereaved person is 
sometimes conscious of 
the fact that he is substi- 
tuting relationships with 
others for the relation- 
ships which he formerly 
had with the deceased 
spouse. 


2. Participative 


a) The outstanding charac- 
teristic of the bereaved 
spouse’s behavior is his 
emphasis upon participa- 
tion in activities. ... 

b) The bereaved person is 
at times conscious of the 
fact that his emphasis 
upon activity is a form 
of adjustment to the be- 
reavement which he has 
developed. 


3. Identification 


a) Predominant in the be- 
havior of the bereaved 
spouse is his definite and 
conscious assumption or 
attempted assumption of 
the role of the deceased: 
in the family, in other 
small groups, and even 
sometimes in the commu- 
nity. 

b) Combined with this chief 
characteristic of behavior 
is emphasis upon activity 
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—doing something.” In 
this respect it is some- 
what similar to the par- 
ticipative response, but 
the outstanding emphasis 
upon identification is not 
found in the latter. 


4. Memory-Phantasy 


a) 


b) 


Outstanding in the be- 
havior of the bereaved 
spouse is the great amount 
of time given to mental 
imagery. This takes the 
form of daydreams, “‘be- 
reavement dreams,” and 
“memory-work.” ... 
The bereaved spouse ac- 
cepts part in the neces- 
sary activities of life but 
does not emphasize them 
as does he who makes 
the participative response. 
Projection and identifica- 
tion, if it can be said 
there is either, are not 
outstanding elements in 
his behavior. 


5. Repressive-Seclusive 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Chiefly characteristic of 
the behavior of the be- 
reaved spouse is his at- 
tempt to hold himself 
aloof from the “normal” 
contacts and activities of 
daily life: he leads a se- 
cluded, solitary existence 
insofar as he can. 
Outstanding about his 
behavior also is the be- 
reaved spouse’s concen- 
tration upon preserving 
mementos in order to re- 
tain the suffering aspect 
of adjustment to bereave- 
ment. 

A third important aspect 
of his behavior is the be- 
reaved person’s resistance 
to attempts of others to 
help in his adjustment: 
nothing is accepted will- 
ingly which will divert at- 
tention from the deceased 


spouse or something as- 
sociated with him.‘ 


For my own classifications of per- 
sonal and family responses to bereave- 
ment, the reader is referred to an earlier 
paper in THe Annars. For example, 
types of secondary reactions to bereave- 
ment include: 


1. Escape, or attempted escape, from 
conflict. E.g., disbelief, use of drugs, mov- 
ing of residence, suicide, social distractions, 
or illusions. 

2. Defense and repression. E.g., remov- 
ing all reminders, deliberate forgetting, pos- 
tural self-control, or certain “mental dis- 
eases.” 

3. Compensation (in the narrower sense). 
E.g., rationalizations, beliefs and cults, ritu- 
als of guilt or contrition, perpetuation of 
memory of deceased, or of wish or sup- 
posed will of deceased, revenge, penance, 
or “overdetermined” grief. 

4, Masochism and exhibition. E.g., vo- 
luptuaries of grief, recluses, ascetics, and 
the like. ' 

5. Identification (introjective). E.g. ` 
stepping into the role of the deceased, or 
“carrying out the spirit” of the deceased. 

6. Transference and substitution (in- 
volving projection). E.g., reattachment 
of affections to new mother, child, or 
spouse; espousal of charities or causes.’ 


‘Are these same types of responses 
observed by the case workers in con- 
tact with the families of dead soldiers, 
sailors, aviators, and marines, during 
the critical stages of their bereavement? © 
Are any of them accentuated, offset, or 
repressed, by factors characteristic of 
the war situation? Are any types of 
reaction discovered in the war bereave- 
ments which were not noted by Ful- 
comer or other observers in purely civil- 
ian situations? 


4David Martin Fulcomer, “The Adjustive 
Behavior of Some Recently Bereaved Spouses,” 
Doctoral Dissertation, MS, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1942, passim. 

5 “The Bereaved Family,” Tae Annars, Vol. 
160 (March 1932), pp. 184-90, at p. 186. 
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PROCEDURES OF NOTIFICATION 
AND CONTACT 


At present, the next of kin of men 
dying in camp in this country are noti- 
fied by the camp authorities. The Red 
Cross field director is informed, the 
Red Cross notifies the chapter located 
nearest to the family’s residence, and 
the Red Cross worker meets and accom- 
panies and advises the family members 
when they reach camp, the contact hav- 
ing been arranged through the local 
chapter. (Cases “missing” in the Navy 
are also cleared through the Navy Hos- 


' pital and -its Red Cross workers.) The 


chapter then offers assistance to the 
family in making arrangements for bur- 
ial, explaining what plan the military 
is making for shipping the body, ar- 
rangements for an escort, and so forth. 
Later the chapter will be happy to as- 
sist the members of the family in ap- 
plying for benefits or insurance. The 
Red Cross hospital worker will often 
write the family following the member’s 
death, giving them interesting personal 
details of the circumstances surrounding 
his death, who was with him at the 
time, his last request, and so forth. 

_ For deaths “in action,” the prevailing 
practice apparently consists of notifica- 
tion from the War Department at 
Washington by brief telegram with 
“Letter Follows.” The letter refers the 
family to the Red Cross in case of need 
or questions. When the local Red Cross 
makes contact with the family, how- 
ever, the period of most critical shock 
is likely to be past.® 


ACTUAL RESPONSES OF FAMILIES TO 
War BEREAVEMENT 


Many families write appreciatively in 


$ In Canada the Red Cross seems to be used 
less in such matters. There is an equivalent 
service provided as part of the Army, and lo- 
cal social case work agencies have been ex- 
panded to carry on the equivalent of “home 
service.” 
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response to Red Cross letters, but to 
date, relatively few of the bereaved ask 
for help, and still fewer for financial 
help. Initial inquiries are likely to be 
for details of the place, time, and cir- 
cumstances of the death, or for per- 
sonal effects of the dead man, rather 
than for guidance in pension and in- 
surance claims. Financial interests may 
later develop in families at first con- 
cerned only emotionally. In a sense, 
their reversion to such practical matters 
may be considered an indication of 
gradual recovery from the original 
shock. 


We have found that families who have 
just been notified that servicemen are 
casualties have a tendency to be more up- 
set and to give way to crying more easily 
over the telephone than when interviewed 
in the office. Perhaps this is because they 
frequently telephone immediately upon re- 
ceipt of casualty news and do not have 
time to become more controlled.” 


The public atmosphere of a visit to a 
chapter headquarters doubtless inhibits 
some demonstrativeness.® 


In general, mothers become more emo- 
tional and upset during. interviews than 
fathers. We find that fathers frequently 
apologize somewhat for their insistence in 
requesting further information on the basis 
that their wives are “carrying on” so that 
they cannot go home without more infor- 
mation. 

Some persons seem to be very brave 
and to take bereavement well, and seem 
ashamed when tears come to their eyes. 
Many family members feel proud of the 
serviceman and show the workers pictures, 
and talk about honors which the men have 
received. Others become very bitter con- 
cerning the war in general, protesting that 
there need not have been a war. 

7 This and the following six illustrative pas- 
sages are based on confidential statements of 
social workers in contact with such families. 

8 Cf., James W. Armstrong and Thomas D. 
Eliot, “External Conditioning Factors in Pub- 
lic Behavior,” Social Forces, Vol. V (June 
1927), pp. 583-90. 
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Emotional life-patterns 


During the depression, studies were 

made of the effects of financial shocks 
and strains upon American families. 
The findings seemed to indicate that 
the reactions of families corresponded 
closely to their own respective patterns 
of responses in previous’ family crises. 
While cases are still too few and records 
too fragmentary for generalizations, it 
is quite possible that a similar state- 
ment would be true of families struck 
by war deaths: they may tend to react 
as they have reacted to other crises. 
But since the crisis previous to the de- 
pression may have been a bereavement, 
and vice versa, one falls back upon the 
family members’ emotional life-patterns 
for explanation. In cases where reac- 
tions to war bereavement are sharply 
different from the same persons’ reac- 
tions to earlier crises, it would be plau- 
sible to attribute the differences in be- 
havior to differences in circumstances, 
-viz., the war situation. 
_ Shand has pointed out that when 
similar sorrows are shared by many, 
it is easier to bear one’s own.’ This 
may prove true. when the casualties be- 
gin pouring in. Shand also asserts that 
cumulated sorrows are harder to bear, 
but this may be limited by a decreas- 
ing capacity to appreciate added in- 
crements of sorrow, analogous to Web- 
ers law of sensation. The Southern 
saying, “Ah’s so down, down don’t 
bothah me,” is relevant. It is also sug- 
gested that a second bereavement may 
be easier if the first was successfully 
readjusted. 


An Armenian woman, refugee as a child 
from the massacre of her entire family by 
the [then] “unspeakable Turks,” was com- 
pletely crushed by the loss of her soldier 
son: it revived the memories of her earlier 


9 Alexander Faulkner Shand, The Founda- 
tions of Character (London: Macmillan, 1914), 
p. 338. 


disasters, perhaps because she had made 
her earlier recovery contingent upon hopes 
for the son’s success. 


Where war “bunches its hits” in one 
family, the propagandists are apt to 
make a feature of it. Mrs. Sullivan and 
her five sons are a case in point. Pub- 
lic recognition presumably gives some 
psychic compensation, however inade- 
quate. We do not know whether such 
exceptional attentions help or embitter 
other mothers, who have lost, for ex- 
ample, an only son, or only three sons; 
or wives whose men die as merchant 
seamen. 


Disbelief in fact of death 


Whether the circumstance of death in 
absence (with overseas burial) makes 
bereavement more difficult or easier to 
bear is a moot point. “It depends on 
the person”—as in so many other mat- 
ters where one hopes for generaliza- 
tions. We might believe that in the 
long run, the mere fact of death, with- 
out the traumatic impacts of deathbed, 
mortuary, funeral, and burial, might be 
easier to adjust to, since life would con- 
tinue without interruption of routines 
or changes of role. On the other hand, 
it is recognized that for some people 
the rites of death serve as corroborators 
of fact, needed to enforte acceptance of 
the actuality. The overseas death is 
hard to realize. When the body is not 
in evidence, it is easier to convert grief 
into disbelief. 


A very common reaction when a family 
has been notified that a serviceman has 
been killed in action is to find reasons for 
refusing to believe the news. 

In one case the serviceman had a 
drowned. The mother had been officially 
notified by the War Department that he 
was killed, another serviceman had identi- 
fied the body, and it had been brought 
home to Chicago for burial. Because the 
mother had not been allowed to see the 
body, however, she did not believe it was 
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her son. She had seen a picture of some 
soldiers in the Near East and was con- 
vinced that one was her son. It was im- 
possible to explain to her that if he were 
alive he would write, and she is still con- 
vinced that he will come home after the 
war is over. 

In other cases where the families have 
been notified that a serviceman was killed, 
they did not believe it was the right per- 
son because their sow had been in the hos- 
pital and they could not believe that he 
would be in action again so soon; and in 
others they have insisted that there was 
another man in his company with the same 
last name. 

We have many instances where families 
have received letters from servicemen after 
they have been listed as casualties. Even 
when these letters were written before the 
date of the casualties they cannot believe 
that the man is not now still alive. Many 
relatives also see pictures of servicemen in 
the paper and select one whom they are 
convinced is their relative. They some- 
times even make this identification from a 
picture showing only a serviceman’s back. 


Refusal to accept the actual as real 
does not represent a preference for un- 
certainty. It merely indicates the fa- 
miliar dilemma of incompatible intol- 
erables. One person tries to escape the 
certainty of the loved one’s death, while 
another cannot rest until the body is 
found, brought home, and buried, or at 
least the grave identified overseas.’ The 
Unknown Soldier must serve as sym- 
bolic solution for many such conflicts. 


When families are notified that men are 
listed as missing they are usually very 
hopeful that the men are prisoners of war 
even when the servicemen are casualties at 
sea. They will explain in very plausible 
detail that the man might be stranded on 
an island and picked up by a passing Al- 
lied ship, and they do not question why 
the man did not get in touch with them as 
soon as he reached a port. Usually they 
are very happy when missing men are 
listed as prisoners, whereas others state 
that they would feel much better if the 
man were dead. 


Desire for details 


Many persons are much concerned 
over the circumstances of a man’s death 
and want more details. 


They seem to feel that they can accept 
the news if they have detailed informa- 
tion such as the disposition of the body, 
whether the grave will be marked and well 
taken care of, whether he had a burial in 
keeping with the family’s religious faith, 
whether the body will be brought back to 
this country, etc. 

Family members may also feel the need 
to be assured that the man died bravely, 
that he did not suffer long, that he had all 
possible care, etc. 


The eyewitness comrade is craved by 
the bereaved, and however inaccurate 
or awkward, may give needed satisfac- 
tion that no formal government dispatch 
could give. 


The Regiment lost heavily and the men 
who came back had the duty of telling how 
their sons, husbands, brothers had died. 
Quietly, trying to be as matter of fact as 
they could, they told what they knew and 
gave what ‘comfort they could. 


The bearer of sad tidings, Archie Gou- 
dreau of Williston, tells Sgt. David Beard’s 
family what he knew of David’s death. 
He sat in the kitchen while Mrs. Beard 
ironed—and asked questions. Mr. Beard, 
who is 76; stood in back alongside Archie’s 
sister-in-law and said nothing. David’s 
brother, John, an essential farm worker, 
sat quietly by. Archie said that David 
had been wounded on Guadalcanal and 
died in hospital on New Caledonia. Just 
knowing what really happened to her son 
brought a kind of comfort to Mrs. Beard. 


The mother of Warrant Officer Bernard 
Starkenberg, of Fargo, sits alone with her 
grief. She had copies of her son’s picture 
made and keeps a copy in every room in 
the house. Wistfully she hopes that spring 
and gardening will help her shake her sor- 
row.2° 

10 “Life Comes Home from War,” Life, Vol. 
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Whatever omissions, glossings, and 
embellishments creep into “eyewitness” 
accounts are part of the buffering proc- 
esses by which bereavements are gradu- 
ally rationalized, compensated, and 
eventually assimilated. 


At camp hospital 


A case worker at a training base, 
whose assignments include family mem- 
bers coming to the deathbeds of boys in 
camp hospital, has reported," against 
a background of some fifty families ob- 
served, the following specific cases: 


1. Repeated tantrums on the way out 
of hospital, “I can’t leave him.” 

2. Poise, control, appreciation of cour- 
tesies extended by chief medical officer, 
chaplain, and Red Cross; absence of blam- 
ing authorities. 

3. Rationalizations: (a) “He was spared 
some worse death.” (6) Acceptance of 
medical officer’s formula: “He died for his 
country just as truly as if he had died in 
battle.” (c) “He might have died at home, 
too.” 

4, Curiosity about causes, details of last 
illness, and boy’s last moments., 

5. Prompt and systematic interest in 
pension prospects. 


6. Daze; bewilderment in strange situa- . 


tion, sense of unreality; inability to realize. 
7. Sense of futility: preparations for vis- 
its or future now meaningless. 


Variants are introduced where “in- 
laws” are drawn into the family’s situa- 
tion processes. In two cases, reported 
anonymously by a colleague, the sol- 
dier’s mother-in-law more or less frankly 
hoped for his death: in one case, be- 
cause she had been emotionally depend- 
ent upon her daughter and was, in a 
sense, jealous; in the other, because of 
direct dislike for the man. 


14 (May 17, 1943), pp. 88, 89, 90. Starken- 


berg’s name not included in L#fe’s list of killed 
in action, July 5, 1943, : 
11 Personal interview. 


ATTITUDES OF MEN Towarp DEATH 
In training 


Actual attitudes discovered among 
men in training or expecting shortly to 
enter service include: 


1. Objective estimation of chances of 
death at war (with or without comparison 
with risks of accidental death in civil life). 

2. Stoic fatalism: death is recognized as 
possible but beyond control, while one-can 
in a measure control life. One therefore 
lives on the assumption of survival, other- 
wise life becomes goalless or rudderless. 

3. Luck fatalism: “There is a bullet with 
your number (or name) on it.” Compare 
this with the Mohammedan belief that 
there is a moment predestined for each 
man’s death. This moment is unavoidable, 
all other moments (or bullets) are harm- 
less, so why worry? 

4. Conviction of impending death; with 
corresponding fear, especially in psycho- 
paths. 

5. Avoidance: “Just don’t think about 
it.” On the one hand, this seemed to re- 
sult from general extrovertive habits: the 
healthy thrill of active adventure took 
precedence of any thoughts about possible 
eventualities. On the other, it seemed to 
be a more or less conscious repression or 
escape from the unpleasant, by “keeping 
busy” or “forgetting oneself” in amuse- 
ments. 


The low average age of men in the 
armed services would lead one to ex- 
pect in most of them a “healthy” ab- 
sence of thoughts of death, based upon 
lack of experience, spontaneous vitality, 
and habits of extroversion encouraged 
by an extrovertive culture. This expec- 
tation seems to be borne out. Doubt-. 
less a full and fatiguing schedule of 
work, drill, recreation, with planned 
techniques of morale building, and lack 
of opportunities for solitary brooding, 
plays its part. 

While on duty, an arduous calendar 
of routine and special trainings suffi- 
ciently occupies a man’s mind. Fatigue 
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takes care of the night. The problem 
of military morale is largely a problem 
of leisure: on leaves and furloughs, the 
man may be alone. , Loneliness may 
lead to vice and drink and infection, 
or to thinking, and thinking to fear. 
Indeed, how much of the “wine, women, 
and song” may represent effort to es- 
cape or avoid fears? Cold-bloodedly, 
therefore, the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities and War Camp Com- 
‘munity Service (World War I), the 
U.S.O. and field entertainment and rec- 
reation programs, all represent efforts 
to prevent men from being alone with 
their thoughts.7” 

To continue with the attitudes of 
men in training: 


-6. Indifference, so long as one is living 
his life as best he can. 

7. Consideration of possible death as a 
factor against marriage, for the sake of 
the girl; or, favoring marriage lest either 
miss that which the survivor would always 
regret having missed. Or, as a positive or 
negative factor in the having of offspring: 
ie, as an inducement to marriage and 
procreation if there is strong desire for 
“earthly immortality” or for family con- 
tinuity or (in the girl) for a son to repre- 
sent the husband-image; or, on the other 
hand, a deterrent to reproduction lest the 
child lack adequate support or parenthood. 


At the front 


Reactions of men under battle con- 
ditions toward possible death are re- 
ported variously—and why not? Bat- 
tle conditions vary now from aerial 
dogfighting to submarine operation; 
from gun turrets to tree-sniping; from 
frozen dugouts to desert tanks. The 


12 A similar principle may apply in the field 
of civilian morale. Parents of boys at war 
will brood less if they are given “busy-work.” 
Retrospect may make absurd, for example, 
many of the air-raid precautions which have 
distracted civilians—at least in the Middle 
West. But, the time might have been wasted 
anyhow, or it might have been worse than 
wasted on family fears. 


following attitudes of men actually at 


war, collected from various sources, are 
subject to more definite verifications: 


i. Sheer uncontrollable fear of death, 
with or without physical symptoms such 
as enuresis, flight, shock. A survivor of 
two sinkings vouchsafed that he knew, 
both times, that he would survive. He 
is equally convinced that he will not sur- 
vive the next sinking. He was in confine- 
ment for A.W.O.L.4% More complex per- 
sonalities under similar strain show the 
listlessness or absentmindedness or erratic 
temper symptomatic of war neurosis. 

2. Definite physical or rational fear, con- 
trolled or offset by habit, pride, discipline, 
moral courage. 

From the Civil War came this one: 
“Huh! You're scared!” “If you were as 
scared as I am, you’d run.” 

From the present war: 

The second lieutenant said he was 
scared, “I don’t want to get killed, and 
I know I am going to get it tonight,” he 
whispered to me nervously. “You know 
what I think? I think the Japs are going 
to sneak around the side of the mountain 
and come in behind us. We will all be 
massacred.” 

It sounded like a foolish bit of talk from 
a nervous man. I told him there were not 
enough Japs.to do that, but he kept on 
jabbering. The first lieutenant heard him 
and said, “Don’t talk like that; you are a 
damn pessimist. We'll do all right.” ... 

The 61 were calm. They were veterans 
now. Sixteen days in the front lines un- 
der Attu conditions had proved that they 
were the one-third who could take it and 
survive. I talked to perhaps a dozen of 
them. Like most soldiers going into bat- 
tle, they thought they would be killed. 
But they had faced death so many times 
they only shrugged at one more prospect. 


The second lieutenant hesitated a mo- 
ment, then plunged after him. I stood by 
the crack in the rocks, watching the sol- 
diers of Company X face their date with 
destiny. Some stopped at the rocks, in- 
visibly [sic] drew a deep breath, then 


18 Reported by an officer; personal inter- 
view. 
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raced forward. Their faces were taut, 


their eyes wide again, their bodies steeled 
like springs.14 

3. Stoic fatalism (mentioned above): 
“that which is not subject to the will shall 
not concern me.” 

4, Luck fatalism (also mentioned above) : 
“The moment or means being predestined, 
I need fear nothing in the interval.” 

5. Prior lucky survival producing (a) 
callousness to danger; (b) belief in one’s 
luck: “charmed life” or talisman; (c) faith 
in one’s religious resources. 

6. Wishes for security transcending the 
chaos, the unpredictability, and the help- 
lessness of the actual situation, leading to 
a groping or grasping for supernatural sup- 
port, on the assumption that the future is 
thus subject to control. 


The relations of religious and quasi- 
religious beliefs and practices to this 
whole field are obvious and have al- 
ways been so. Much of superstition is 
supposed to control one’s “luck,” and 
luck describes situations beyond con- 
trol, in which one has an interest—in 
this case a life-and-death interest. One 
fears, yet one has a will to live, or 
faith in the possibilities of life. “Mag- 
ics” are attempts to manipulate ultra- 
natural but impersonal forces in one’s 
favor; psychologically, their function is 
to satisfy the wish for security by re- 
laxing tensions of fear. If one personi- 
fies the supernatural, one prays to some 
God for intervention, either (1) for di- 
rect action or (2) to manipulate one’s 
“luck” or the forces that control it. 
Here we have, by implication, “special 
providence.” 


Christian Scientists, like many other re- 
ligious denominations, glorify war services; 
but they also deny the “reality” of war and 
of death. Some, at least, believe that they 
or God can control for the better the situ- 
ations of persons in the armed forces-by 
“spiritual work,” though the “scientist” be 
remote from the scene in terms of “mortal 


14 Robert Sherrod, “Company X on Attu,” 
Life, Vol. 14 (June 21, 1943), pp. 33-34. 


mind.” A practitioner described the proc- 
ess as no less scientific than that of the 
knowledges and skills that make possible 
the tapping and control- of electricity.15 
Logically, such aleatory manipulations 
would seem to be control of impersonal 
energy (mana) and assimilated by defini- 
tion to wishful magic; or, control by pe- 
tition for personal favor, i.e. special 
providence. 


Attitudes and reactions of fighting 
men involving “supernatural” culture 
traits thus include: 


7. Efforts to control luck by magic, or 
superstitions, or talismans: the New Testa- 
ment may be used either for “lucky” pas- 
sages, chosen at random or as a physical 
(but supernatural) barrier to bullets. 

8. Efforts to control luck by prayer: be- 
lief in special providence. Obvious exam- 
ples are those cited in the Rickenbacker 
case.*4 . 


A chaplain attributes most of the re- 
version to religious services and prac- 
tices in the Army chiefly to the wish for 
security in the face of death—either for 
protection from death or for safety in 
death, i.e., after death. “There were no 
atheists in the fox holes of Bataan.” 


Ministering to a fatally wounded sailor in 
a torpedoed ship, a chaplain found that he 
wished to pray but did not “know how.” 
He was told to speak as he would to his 
own father. “How’m I doin’, Old Man?” 
was the immediate response.*? 


15 Personal interview. 

16 Cf. James C. Whittaker, “Other Hands 
Than Mine,” Reader’s Digest, Vol. 42 (May 
1943), pp. 26-29. What is supposed to hap- 
pen when two equally sincere “Christians,” 
being “enemies,” pray for opposite results, 
does not appear. Must God, also, suffer in- 
ternal conflict, or does he too flip coins? Cf. 
also, in this connection, Mark Twain’s “War 
Prayer,” posthumously published (Albert Bige- 
low Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography, New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1912, Vol. ITI, pp. 
1232-34). 

17 Reported by a chaplain; personal inter- 
view, 
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A chaplain for the ill-starred Archangel 
Expedition, after World War I, tells of an 
occasion when an order was recognized by 
the regiment as being quite as suicidal as 
the historic blunder of Balaklava. A serv- 
ice was held and spiritual aid or comfort 
was eagerly and sincerely sought and given. 
When the order was countermanded in the 
nick of time, the sharp reaction shown in 
the behaviors of many of the men was a 
bit shocking to the then young chaplain.1§ 
“When the Devil was sick, the Devil a 
saint would be... .” 

The captain of a convoy ship on a dan- 
gerous mission confided to another chap- 
lain, before they embarked, that he was 
afraid, and he suggested a religious service 
for all hands. The chaplain said he, too, 
was afraid, but that nobody was going to 
know it, and that the service would be held 
on their safe return to Iceland. It was.19 


A variant of the “faith in the possi- 
bilities of life,” which Giddings once 
called an essence of all religions, is the 
faith that God is on our side, victory 
is assured, and fear is “out.” “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” 
This is not personal “special provi- 
dence,” but partisan providence. 

But to continue our listing of other 
discoverable attitudes of embattled 
men: 


9. A wish to share in victory, of which 
one is confident, makes one indifferent to 
danger. 

10. Beliefs that the enemy gives no 
quarter, is treacherous,?° or mistreats his 
prisoners, or that to be captured is a dis- 
grace, may produce a “better-death-than- 
capture” attitude. i 

11. Extreme patriotic disregard of self. 

12. Absorption in the goal (immediate 
or ultimate) leading to carelessness of 
danger of death. 


18 Based on personal interview. 

19 Based on personal interview. 

20 Cf. the flm, “Kill or Be Killed,” shown 
to students in training. 


13. Desire to “get” as many of the 
enemy as possible, to sell one’s life as 
dear as possible. Revenge may or may not 
be a factor. 

14. “This war is a grim business: sooner 
over with the better.” “Damn the conse- 
quences, I am not responsible for them.” 
“I am merely an instrument.” 

15. A fatally wounded man tells others 
to save themselves, or to help others who 
need it more; “I am finished anyhow.” 
Wounded Commander Howard Gilmore’s— 
order to the sub-crew, “Take her down!” 
is a case in point. 

16. Death for one’s country, or for its 
“ideals,” is glorified. “A man won’t die 
for pay. Glory’s necessary.” 21 


Need for more case reports 


A few interested persons are already 
on the alert for additional reportable 
cases. There seems to be no point in 
extending this discussion of family and 
personal reactions toward death in war- 
time until there are more facts to go on. 


To fight aloud is very brave, 
But gallanter, I know, 

Who charge within the bosom, 
The cavalry of woe. 


Who win, and nations do not see, 
Who fall, and none observe, 
Whose dying eyes no country 
Regards with patriot love. 


We trust, in plumed procession, 
For such the angels go, 
Rank after rank, with even feet 
And uniforms of snow. 

—Emily Dickinson ?? 


21 Lt. Gen. George Smith Patton, as quoted 
by Hanson W. Baldwin, “Men of Destiny,” 
New York Times Magazine, June 20, 1943, 
p. 34. 

22 The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson 
(Martha Dickinson Bianchi, Ed.), Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1924, p. 12. 


Thomas D. Eliot, Ph.D., is professor of sociology at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


War and Family Solidarity and Stability 


By Ernest R. Mowrer 


AR, like every social crisis, af- 

fects the solidarity and stability 
of the family. The effects upon the 
family organization are a part of the 
larger pattern of the changes in the so- 
cial order which are the invariable ac- 
-companiments of war, its military op- 
erations, the mobilization of industry 
and manpower on the home front, and 
the general reorientation of the life of 
a people from peacetime pursuits to 
wartime activities. In this process con- 
ventional patterns of activity and con- 
duct give way, and new ones are fash- 
ioned in response to the individual and 
collective needs of a people. 


TECHNOLOGICAL AND INDUSTRIAL, 
CHANGE 


The most apparent changes take 
place in the field of technology. Indus- 
try is converted from production for 
peacetime needs to production for mili- 
tary demands. Boom towns develop 
around the new and expanded factories 
producing military matériel and in the 
vicinity of cantonments. Stocks of con- 
sumers’ goods decline in volume and 
many products disappear from the mar- 
ket. Government agencies multiply and 
expand in an almost endless profusion 
and confusion. Production is geared to 
an ‘accelerated schedule with a fluidity 
of plans unknown in peacetime. 

It is this fluidity of planning that is 
characteristic of production for war. In- 
vention takes place at an enormously 
increased tempo. Research in the natu- 
ral sciences is promoted as never be- 
fore. The consequence is that many of 
the inventions and the results of re- 
search are revolutionary in character, 
' but they are confined to those fields 
which will further the military needs of 
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the nation. All other inventions and 
research lag, with the result that social 
change virtually ceases in many areas 
of culture or moves backward to an 
older pattern of cultural adjustment. 

Changes in technology and in indus- 
trial organization, together with the 
training of men for combat, are inevi- 
tably reflected in the field of social rela- 
tions. Social mobility of the individual 
produces a degree of anonymity un- 
known in peacetime except for the ha- 
bitués of the most urbanized areas of 
cities. Large blocks of the population 
are bombarded with new stimuli flow- 
ing in endless profusion with little sta- 
bility in time or place. Workers crowd 
into boom towns; white-collar and pro- 
fessional persons jam the areas in which 
are located government agencies, often 
without their families; members of the 
military organization come together 
from the ends of the country. All these 
congregations of individuals form huge 
masses of strangers, uprooted from com- 
munal ties and the personal relation- 
ships which ordinarily give stability to 
the activities of the individual. 

Increased social mobility results in 
an atomization of the individual in 
which he is free to follow his impulses 
without the normal inhibiting controls 
of the primary group. Under these 
circumstances, the individual tends to 
behave contrary to the norms operating 
in the past. If he is in the armed 
forces, he finds that the moral codes to 
which he conformed at home have lost 
their compulsive character. In much 
the same way, the government em- 
ployee and the inhabitants of boom 
towns no longer feel the pressure of 
gossip and the fear of loss of status 
which under normal conditions follow 
the infraction of the moral code. 


WAR AND FAMILY SOLIDARITY AND STABILITY 


REDEFINITION OF VALUES 


But what is true of those who have 
been uprooted from their conventional 
surroundings is: also true to a less de- 
gree of the rest of the population. In 
fact, the most striking aspects of social 
change during wartime consists in the 
redefinition of values of a people. Cen- 
tral in this redefinition is the premium 
placed on adventure and excitement. 
Participation in the vices increases. 
Gambling becomes widespread in the 
armed forces and outside. Drinking 
increases, and cabarets and night clubs 
flourish. Everywhere individuals seek 
for thrills and escape from the mo- 
notony of routine. 

Most apparent in the search for ad- 
venture and excitement is the increase 
in sexual license among the armed 
forces. Heterosexual contacts take. on 
a tenuous character little known in 
peacetime. Companionship and affec- 
tion become matters for exploitation. 
The specter of delayed or denied nor- 
mal affectional relationships generates 
in the minds of both sexes a “‘last-fling” 
psychology which suffers no restraints. 
The consequence is increased venereal 
disease, prostitution, abortion, illegiti- 
mate births, and rape. 

Further expression of the redefinition 
of values is to be found in the groups 
of persons whose income has been radi- 
cally increased as a consequence of the 
war. The factory worker engaged in 
war production, particularly, finds his 
income suddenly increased several fold. 
And yet the requirements of the basic 
needs have not kept pace. The result 
is that he often has a large surplus 
with which he can buy luxuries in a 
contracting market. His response is 
that characteristic of the nouveau riche 
in any time or place: conspicuous 
spending in order to enhance the indi- 
vidual’s prestige and compensate for 
feelings of social inferiority. Money 
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becomes the all-important symbol of 
social status, and the war worker’s func- 
tion in the wartime economy generates, 
under the stimulus of constant reitera- 
tion on the part of publicists and pro: 
duction leaders, a grandiose conception 
of his role in the social order. 

Further redefinition of values results 
from the increased emancipation of 
women. Under the pressure for greater 
factory production for warfare, a mar- 
ried woman can obtain a job without 
loss of status as she has never been able 
to do in the United States in peacetime. 
Even if working in a war plant necessi- 
tates allowing her children to roam the 
streets in her adsence, her neighbors will 
condone her conduct. The consequence 
is the virtual disappearance of all the 
traditional impediments to the employ- 
ment of women outside the home for 
the duration. This emancipation finds 
expression in the wider wearing of 
slacks, freer association with men, and 
greater freedom in personal conduct. 


Psycuic EPIDEMICS AND 
REGIMENTATION 


The character of the social milieu is 
also changed by psychic epidemics 
which, though not restricted to war 
periods, tend to be more prevalent un- 
der wartime conditions. The present 
wave of tarantism, in which the so- 
called “jitterbugs” dance in the aisles 
of motion-picture theaters and go into 
orgiastic movements to the accompani- 
ment of their favorite “jive” music, is 
an illustration of a current psychic epi- 
demic. So are the recently reported 
conflicts between “zoot-suited” adoles- 
cents and soldiers on the Pacific coast. 
This wearing of outlandish apparel and 
the gregarious marauding activity which 
often accompanies it is an expression 
of adolescent rebellion against a world 
in which this group has lost its impor- 
tance in favor of the young men in 
uniform, not only with the public at 
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large, but also with the adolescent girls 
with whom normally there would be 
heterosexual contacts. Under the stimu- 
lus of public encouragement and the 
greater promises of adventure, the ado- 
lescent girls, particularly those in areas 
where there is an abundance of the 
armed forces, find contacts with the lat- 
ter group preferable to those with the 
under-military-age group of contempo- 
raries. 

Not all social change generated by 
the war, however, is in the direction of 
relaxing social restraints and permitting 
the individual greater freedom. War 
also brings about a regimentation which 
has far-reaching effects on social life. 
The influence of regimentation on the 
armed forces is more or less apparent, 
but this only indirectly affects the so- 
cial organization of a nation. What is 
more important from the standpoint of 
social change is the regimentation of the 
civilian, which finds current expression 
in the United States in: rationing; price 
control; “pressure” buying of bonds 
and contributing to drives; government 
restrictions in the use of raw products, 
designing of clothing, production of lux- 
ury goods, holding of conventions, and 
so forth. Furthermore, heavy taxation, 
while not itself a regimenting measure, 
leads to essentially the same results. 
The consequence is that in many areas 
of life the individual finds himself more 
restricted in response than prior to the 
war, and more compelled to follow pat- 
terns of activity which allow for little 
variation from individual to individual. 


NATURE OF FAMILY STABILITY 


Increased freedom on the one hand 
and regimentation on the other affect 
the individual in a variety of ways, all 
of which modify and change the char- 
acter of family relations. The effects 
of the war on family stability, however, 
can be understood only in terms of the 
family as it functions in a particular 
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culture. It is within the framework of 
this cultural setting that the social 
changes wrought by the war must be 
analyzed in order to become intelligible. 

In contemporary United States the 
most striking features of the family re- 
lationship are its equalitarian form and 
its function as the locale for the satis- 
faction of the affectional impulses. 
These features are intertwined, and it is 
within the framework of these attitudes 
that the stability of the family is to be 
measured. Both features are compara- 
tively recent achievements, manifesting 
in consequence the instability and vari- 
ability characteristic of all newly de- 
veloped cultural patterns. 

The equalitarian character of the con- 
temporary family is the outgrowth of 
the extension of a democratic political 
philosophy to family relations. It is 
both the product of the frontier and of 
urbanization in which the individual 
has been freed of the conventional tyr- 
anny of the neighborhood and the com- 
munity. In family relations it means 
the breakdown of the historical patterns 
of subordination of both the wife and 
the child to the husband and father. 
It implies a family relationship achieved 
out of the social interaction between its 
members in response to individual im- 
pulses and desires, rather than in terms 
of conventionally established patterns 
of superordination-subordination. 

As a corollary to the development of 
the equalitarian character of the family 
relationship, there has been a transition 
from the idea of the family as a status- 
giving institution to that of an arrange- 
ment for the mutual satisfaction of the 
affectional desires. The historical fam- 
ily was multifunctional, many of its 
functions being prototypes of functions 
now performed by the larger commu- 
nity. The consequence was that the 
status of the individual depended in 
large measure upon his membership in 
a family group. Family unity, accord- 
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ingly, had to be maintained at all costs 
so far as the community was concerned. 
The result was that family solidarity 
was often achieved at the sacrifice of 
individtiial desires, and this was taken 
for granted as a part of the pattern. 

Under modern conditions, particu- 
larly as these are represented in the 
more urbanized areas of cities, the need 
for maintaining the external appearance 
of family unity disappears. With the 
singling out of the affectional function 
as primary in the family relationship, 
family solidarity is determined by how 
successful the family arrangement is in 
meeting the demands of each member 
for love, companionship, understanding, 
sympathy, and emotional expression. 
The family has become the locale for 
release from the formal restraints im- 
posed by the secondary character of 
social contacts. It is the retreat to 
which the individual may withdraw 
from the formalities of the work-a-day 
world, in which the emotions have no 
place except as they are simulated as 
devices of social control. 


EFFECTS OF SOCIAL CRISES 


Social crises affect the solidarity of 
the family to the extent to which they 
impede or facilitate the functioning of 
the family in its affectional and emo- 
tion-satisfying performance. War is 
such a social crisis, but it is not unique 
in its effects on the stability of the 
family. In fact, the effects of war gain 
in perspective when oriented in the 
more general pattern of social crises, 
suggesting the close resemblance be- 
tween the consequences of depressions 
and of war. 

In general, the effect of the depres- 
sion prior to the present war upon the 
stability of the family seems to have 
been as follows: The integrated family 
tended to take the depression in its 
stride, and if the pattern of integra- 
tion was adaptable in character, the 
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solidarity often increased in response 
to the depression. On the other hand, 
the family which had achieved a higher 
degree of rigidity in integration was 
subject to some stresses and strains, 
and the family which had failed to 
achieve any great degree of integration 
was likely to disintegrate under the 
strains of depression conditions.* 

From the results of the study of the 
effects of the depression on family soli- 
darity, one would conclude that war 
likewise produces both greater and less 
family stability. This duality of effect 
is the consequence of the fact that some 
of the conditions prevailing in wartime 
are accentuations of those peacetime 
factors which lead to family stability, 
whereas others express in more extreme 
form the forces which normally dis- 
organize the family unit. 


Factors MAKING FOR FAMILY 
STABILITY 


One of the consequences of war is to 
stimulate teamwork and the acceptance 
of discipline in the accomplishment of 
the war aims. The result is that indi- 
vidualistic desires give way to group 
wishes in which the individual becomes 
subordinate to a common cause. This 
is quite as true within the family circle 
as in the community at large. Both in 
the promotion of the common cause and 
in the survival of the family group, in- 
dividuals find themselves striving for 
common ends, and in turn the solidarity 
of the family is increased. Sacrifices 
are made without complaint in the in- 
terest of maintaining the prestige of the 
family in the communal program. 

War, obviously, makes for increased 
feelings of insecurity on the part of the 
individual. The future is uncertain 
both in terms of what may happen and 


1See Robert C. Angell, The Family En- 
counters the Depression; and Ruth S. Cavan 
and Katherine H. Ranck, The Family and the 
Depression. 
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in the rapid flow of events which neces- 
sitates constant readjustment. The re- 
sult is that the members of the family 
tend to turn more and more to one an- 
other for reassurance if the family pat- 
tern is such as to make this possible. 
When one member of the family is in 
the armed forces, or there are prospects 
of his being there shortly, the family 
tends to achieve a closer identification 
of purpose than normally experienced 
in peacetime. This identification of 
purpose and emotional oneness is not 
unlike that which typically character- 
izes groups in the face of impending dis- 
aster. Differences lose their cogency, 
and out of this comes an emotional 
unity not unlike the esprit de corps of 
college football or the ecstasy of the 
religious cult. 

Into this enhanced emotional identi- 
fication, guilt feelings often enter. In 
the face of uncertainty the individual 
strives to compensate for the neglects 
and failures of the past. The past is 
forgiven and each member of the family 
strives to outdo the other in subordinat- 
ing himself to the wishes of the other. 
The increased solidarity is of course 
transient, but temporarily, at least, it 
leads to greater family unity. 

The loss of inhibitions and repres- 
sions made possible by war also has its 
effect on the stability of the family. 
Many of the minor tensions in family 
life grow out of the fact that the mem- 
bers of the family become the conven- 
ient scapegoats for the hatreds and ani- 
mosities generated in the communal life 
of the individual, which, in the interest 
of maintaining his prestige, his job, and 
the accomplishments of his goal, he has 
had to hold in check. The family circle 
becomes the convenient locale within 
which these emotions can with some 
safety find expression, even at the ex- 
pense of producing tensions in family 
relations, As the inhibitions and re- 
pressions are relaxed, the family rela- 
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tionship no longer has to bear the strain 
engendered by such frustrations. 

The war also provides a formula 
through which marriages which are 
about to disintegrate are temporarily 
preserved through the mechanism of 
idealization. Any attention given the 
members of the armed forces is a patri- 
otic act, and a wife whose marriage has 
been unsuccessful is assisted through 
this formula toward reconciliation and 
the redefinition of the marriage rela- 
tionship in terms of only those aspects 
which have been satisfactory. The en- | 
hanced family stability is of course 
transient, but it may be preserved as 
long as the war continues. 


FACTORS MAKING FOR FAMILY 
INSTABILITY 


War, on the whole, does not produce 
a new set of factors making for family 
instability, but instead accentuates the 
hazards which operate in peacetime. 
One of the most apparent of these haz- 
ards is the increase in ill-considered and 
hasty marriages. Under modern con- 
ditions, with the emphasis on romance, 
there are always persons who find it 
dificult to arrive at a choice of mate 
with any degree of rationality. Under 
the distracting influences of war hyste- 
ria this difficulty is increased through 
the shortening of the courtship period, 
which normally provides opportunity 
for experimental accommodation to 
marriage relations. Furthermore, war 
generates in both sexes a “last-fling” 
philosophy which counteracts the nor- 
mal cautions and impels couples to 
marry who otherwise would not have 
done so, or under conditions which nor- 
mally would have been considered in- 
opportune. 

Separation incident to war also pre- . 
sents a hazard to family stability. 
Long separation, even for those who 
have been married long enough to 
achieve considerable accommodation, 
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places a strain on marriage relations. 
Co-operative patterns of activity must 
of necessity be broken, and the affec- 
tional relationship so fundamental to 
modern marriage is difficult to maintain 
through correspondence. When the mar- 
riage has been consummated on the eve 
of the husband’s going into the armed 
forces, there has been no opportunity, 
except for a fleeting moment, to de- 
velop those patterns of identification. 
But whether the marriage is of short or 
long duration, many new habits and at- 
titudes develop out of the differential 
contacts during the war period which 
inevitably create conflict, whether dur- 
ing the war or afterward. When there 
are children, the relationship between 
mother and child may become one of 
such intimate attachment as virtually 
-to preclude the father as a participant 
in the family group. Essentially the 
same situation is likely to develop when 
the wife and children live with the 
wife’s parents, developing a family rela- 
tionship ‘from which the husband and 
father is excluded. 

The hazards of war separation, how- 
ever, are not unique. They have been 
the common experiences of every immi- 
grant group when the husband preceded 
his wife and children, sending for them 
only after he had established himself. 
In the upper classes of society. at the 
height of prosperity, likewise, business 
and so-called social affairs often claim 
so much of the time of both husband 
and wife that there develops a psychic 
separation not unlike the physical sepa- 


ration entailed in army service in war- ’ 


time. ' 

War casualties also place a strain on 
marriage, particularly on those families 
in which the returned soldier has been 
partially or completely incapacitated. 
Under these conditions it is not unusual 
for the husband to look upon-himself 
as a burden on the marriage relation- 
ship, finding expression in self-pity and 
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martyrdom. But again this is often 
one of the consequences of immigration, 
in which the husband becomes disillu- 
sioned in the new land and finds it im- 
possible to improve his economic status 
as he envisaged. In the early stages of 
an economic depression, many men de- 
velop essentially the same attitudes, as 
a consequence of irregular employment 
or lack of employment. 

For many persons, war provides an 
escape from family relations which have 
not been any too satisfactory. In these 
instances the probability is that the 
family would have eventually disinte- 
grated, and therefore the war merely 
facilitates the inevitable break. Never- 
theless, the opportunity for the husband 
to go into the armed forces, or into gov- 
ernment work which takes him from his 
family, provides a convenient formula, 
under the rationalizing aegis of patriot- 
ism, for the break to be made which 
otherwise would have been deferred at 
least for the time being. 


FAMILY STABILITY AND POSTWAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


In addition to the factors making for 
family instability during the war period 
itself, there are others whose conse- 
quences are not felt until the war is 
over. While the process of disorganiza- 
tion is at work as a consequence of the 
conditions which accompany war, the 
uncertainties of the future and the ne- 
cessity of participation in the mainte- 
nance of collective morale to which all 
persons are subjected are so great as to 
obscure completely the symbols of po- 
tential alienation. 

The changed role of married women 
often makes the return of the husband 
a difficult matter. War places a re- 
sponsibility upon many wives and moth- 
ers for which they have had little prepa- 
ration or inclination. In fact, many of 
these are of a character frowned upon 
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or only partially condoned by the cur- 
rent mores governing family relations. 
Employment and complete control of 
the family economy fashion the role of 
the wife and mother, both within the 
family group and in the community, 
along lines which may be quite contrary 
to the expectations of the husband and 
father upon his return. Under these 
circumstances concessions have to be 
made on the part of one or the other 
or both, giving rise inevitably to conflict 
until the necessary accommodations can 
be achieved. In some instances, of 
course, such accommodations will not 
be achieved, and the family relationship 
will disintegrate. 

Then there are the many personality 
changes which take place under war 
conditions. Many a man in the armed 
forces is far from maturity. He goes 
into the service an adolescent, with the 
enthusiasms and the fluidity of atti- 
tudes characteristic of that stage of 
development. This is the man who 
marries the war bride. He comes back 
a matured person, disillusioned and 
hardened by the exigencies of war. 
His wife finds him`a changed person, 
and she in turn seems quite as strange 
to him. What they had in common be- 
fore he left seems somehow to have 
vanished imperceptibly. 

Maturation, however, is not the only 
personality change to which men in the 
service are subjected. Regimentation 
not infrequently leaves its mark, dead- 
ening initiative and the capacity for 
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managing one’s own affairs. The frus- 
trations of war and the excruciating ex- 
periences of seeing one’s own compan- 
ions killed work transformations in the 
personality of the husband which may 
stand in the way of the reaccommoda- 
tions necessitated by resumption of the 
marriage relationship. The excitement 
of military operations, the adjustment 
to a man’s world, unfit many men for 
the more even tempo and reciprocal de- 
mands of family life. 


THE Net RESULTS 


The net results of the war, accord- 
ingly, are both an increase and a de- 
crease in family stability, depending on 
the character of the family relationship 
upon which it operates. When there is 
already a fairly stable family organiza- 
tion, war conditions lead to a strength- 
ening of the relationship. Under those 
conditions where the pattern of accom- 
modation is intermediate, the war often 
results in a temporarily increased soli- 
darity which will often continue until 
the postwar period, when there will be 
a return to the prewar situation. For 
those marriage relationships in which 
little or no accommodation has been 
achieved prior to the war, the hazards 
of family disintegration are accentu- 
ated, although for many the matter of 
accommodation in family relations will 
be held in abeyance until after the war, 
the war period operating neither for nor 
against the future success of the mar- 
riage. 


Ernest R. Mowrer, Ph.D., is professor of sociology. 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. He 
is author of Family Disorganization (1927) ; Domes- 
tic Discord (1928); The Family (1932); Disorgani- 
sation, Personal and Social (1942); and numerous 
articles on family relations, in professional journals. 


The Family and Other Institutions 


By WILLARD WALLER 


LL the institutions of society are 

interdependent, so that to change 
one is to change all. War affects all 
institutions, and the changes in each 
one induce further changes in each of 
the others. It is the purpose of this 
paper to point out the effects upon the 
family of war-induced changes in other 
institutions than the family. 

The outlines of the effects of the 
present war on social institutions are 
already visible, even in the United 
States. They follow closely the pat- 
tern of World War I in its later stages, 
but seem destined to be much more 
serious. In the economic field, a great 
proportion of the national income is 
diverted to the uses of war; capital 
goods and irreplaceable natural re- 
sources are wasted, producing wide- 
spread poverty. ‘There is a shortage 
of labor; women leave the home, and 
children the school, in order to work. 
A degree of inflation is inevitable. The 
economic system is dislocated to its 
foundations. Largely in order to con- 
trol the economic system, the state ex- 
pands its powers; government assumes 
control of the machinery of production 
and distribution, and attempts to con- 
trol prices and to regulate consump- 
tion. Government assumes control of 
other branches of life as well, and its 
administrative and executive arms in- 
crease greatly in importance, while leg- 
islative and judicial functions dwindle. 
The school changes its function and 
alters its curriculum. The school loses 
much of its student body. and becomes 
an adjunct of the Army. The teaching 
profession is literally and figuratively 
emasculated. The church also changes 
its function and becomes involved in 
a maze of ideological contradictions. 
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Communities suffer unparalleled dis- 
organization. All these instititional 
derangements have profound effects on 
the system of family life. 


Economic INSTITUTIONS 


Military secrets, official propaganda, 
and the fog of war make it impossible 
to estimate accurately the diversion of 
income to war purposes in the United 
States as of 1943. It seems probable 
that not less than half of the national 
income and not more than three-quar- 
ters will be so expended. The loss of 
capital -goods is going on apace, more 
rapidly than in any previous war of 
modern times. The United States has 
had to impose rigid controls on produc- 
tion and distribution of all goods, and 
has now reached the stage of maintain- 
ing that control through control of es- 
sential supplies and labor. The scarcity 
of goods, combined with the increase of 
consumer purchasing power produced 
by the state of the labor market, works 
powerfully for inflation. The Govern- 
ment is therefore attempting, through 
rationing, subsidies, and other meas- 
ures, to control consumption and to 
prevent runaway inflation. 

We have thus made the transition 
from a competitive, decentralized, and 
more or less automatically regulated 
economy to a bureaucratically con- 
trolled economy, but we have made it 
in such a way that we are still bearing 
the full costs of a competitive system 
while adding to them the costs of bu- 
reaucracy and gaining the advantages 
of neither competition nor bureaucracy. 
The dislocations of business and indus- 
try are beyond counting, and each one 
has produced effects on our social life. 
Shifts of occupation and changes of 
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residence, for example, have depopu- 
lated some communities, glutted others, 
and produced many completely new 
ones. The increased demand for labor 
and the conscription of men have taken 
millions of women into the factories. 
The drastic controls imposed on the 
economic system necessitate, if they are 
to succeed, far more drastic social con- 
trols than have so far been employed. 
The partial breakdown of the rationing 
program has revealed the strength of 
the forces which must be held in check. 

All these economic developments have 
their effects on family life. Most di- 
rect and most easily observable are the 
effects of the entry of women into in- 
dustry.t Neglect of children by some 
war-working mothers became a national 
scandal in 1942, and gave rise to am- 
bitious but ineffective plans for day 
care. It is clear that war work fur- 
nished many mothers with an excuse 
for getting away from their families; 
social workers are quite familiar with 
these “war-work deserters.” Children 
were locked in parked cars while their 
mothers worked; they were left with 
neighbors or turned loose on the streets; 
they were deposited in substandard and 
often very filthy “nursery schools.” 
Difficulty in caring for children was 
found to be linked to absenteeism 
among working mothers, and this led 
to a speeding-up of the program of child 
care.” Dr. Claude C. Pierce, medical 
director of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, Inc., recently 
linked war jobs to a rise in abortions, 
pointing out that many women feared 
losing their jobs through pregnancy and 


1 The number of new women war workers 
cannot be estimated with any great accuracy, 
nor can the proportion of mothers be easily 
ascertained. Kathleen McLaughlin, writing in 
the New York Times of January 3, 1943, 
estimates the number at 4,000,000 as of the 
end of 1942. 

2New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 27, 1942 
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therefore resorted to abortions.2 The 
effects of drastically reduced living 
standards upon the family are less di- 
rect, but in the long run no less serious. 


EXPANSION OF STATE CONTROL ~ 


In order to meet the crisis of war, 
the state has had to expand greatly its 
control over the life of the national 
community. Some of this expansion 
was due to measures directly incidental 
to war, such as conscription and the 
control of the economic system. Fur- 
ther expansion had its basis in the ne- 
cessity of maintaining morale and car- 
ing for some of the needs of groups 
dislocated by war. In these changes, 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has gained greatly; because of the 
need for speed and secrecy in decisions 
and commitments, the waging of war 
is essentially an undemocratic and un- 
parliamentary procedure. As the war 
has gone on, civil liberties have slowly 
been curtailed; American citizens of 
Japanese extraction have been interned; 
unions have been shackled; the press 
has been disciplined; autocratic con- 
trols over the life of the individual have 
been extended. Before the collective 
purpose of winning the war, every other 
consideration must give way. 

The most direct effect of the govern- 
mental activities upon the family is the 
dissolution of family units through con- 
scription and other acts of the state. 
This breakup of families is not inci- 
dental to war; it is war. Pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers have not yet been 
drafted in large numbers, but this is 
regarded as imminent at the time of 
writing. 

There are other, less direct effects 
produced by changes in attitudes. 
There have been a good number -of 
“military desertions.” Young people 


8 Reported in New York Herald Tribune, 
May 21, 1943. 
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who are under orders or awaiting the 


call for military service develop atti- 
tudes toward sex and family relations 
to correspond to their situation; moral- 
ity is relaxed; hedonism and individual- 
ism are encouraged; adjustments are 
short-term; there is a proliferation of 
physical intimacies and an inhibition 
of emotional meanings or a febrile 
blooming of those meanings where ev- 
erything is against them. In the re- 
valuation of loyalties which war en- 
forces, the ethnocentric values of the 
nation must win, and the familio-centric 
values must give way. , In war, the lives 
that have been wrapped in family 
packages must be unwrapped and tied 
together in larger and different bundles, 
and the moral attitudes which tend to 
prevent this must give way. 


IMPACT OF WAR ON Pustic SCHOOLS 


It is well known that the work of 
the schools usually ceases in those areas 
in which battles take place. It is less 
generally realized that war’s effects on 
the schools are very severe even when 
the fighting is thousands of miles away. 
The impact of war upon American 
schools is now following the pattern 
established by World War I, the only 
difference being that the deterioration 
of the schools seems destined to go 
much further this time. In view of 
the peculiar role of the school in a 
democracy, and in view of the slow 
recovery of such an institutional struc- 
ture from war damage, popular apathy 
on this subject is discouraging. In ex- 
amining the problem, let us look first 
at the public schools and then at the 
colleges. 


Personnel 


Schools lose personnel in time of 
war. ‘The public schools have lost 
relatively few students by conscription, 
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although all boys of eighteen or over 
are now subject to call. They have, 
however, lost considerable numbers to 
war industry, and the number of work- 
ing certificates in all industrial areas is 
large. The chief loss of personnel is 
in the teaching staff. The loss of teach- 
ers, which we have described as literal 
and figurative emasculation, is exactly 
the same in this war as in the last. 
Male teachers are leaving for the Army; 
they make good officers, and their oc- 
cupation does not protect them from - 
conscription. Women teachers are 
leaving for defense industries or other 
branches of war work. There is an 
extremely serious shortage of teachers, 
and the situation is rapidly becoming 
worse. 

A survey made by the New York 
Times in the fall of 1942 revealed that 
the depletion of faculties had already 
gone a long way by that time, in spite 
of the lowering of standards through 
the issuance of emergency certificates 
to thousands of poorly qualified candi- 
dates.* More than 2,000 schools, 
mostly in rural areas, failed to open 
in the fall of 1942, or were closed at 
that time because of a lack of teachers. 
To meet the situation, authorities is- 
sued 25,000 emergency certificates, and 
several states permitted high school 
seniors to teach. There was a shortage 
of at least 75,000 teachers in the Na- 
tion at large. There was need for 10, 
000 teachers in such war-related fields 
as mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
general science. 

As in World War I, the pressure of 
inflation upon teachers’ meager and in- 
flexible salaries, the attractive salaries 
of war industries, and conscription ac- ` 
counted for the shortage. In one Ala- 
bama county, high school boys working 
in their spare time were earning more 


4 Reported by Benjamin Fine, New York 
Times, Dec. 13, 1942. 
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money than their teachers earned for 
a full-time job—a fact which brings up 
memories of 1919. The nationwide av- 
erage of teachers’ salaries for 1941-42 
was $1,454. The average for rural 
teachers was $908. In many communi- 
ties, janitors, with no educational quali- 
fications, got higher starting salaries 
and larger annual increments than 
teachers. 

Naturally, the teacher shortage was 
gravest where the standards were low- 
est. In Arkansas, 895 positions were 
vacant in spite of the issuance of 1,100 
emergency certificates, the majority of 
these certificates being issued to per- 
sons with less than a year of college, 
and 500 to high school graduates. The 
year’s turnover of school personnel in 
Arkansas was 35 per cent. Ten thou- 
sand Arkansas children had little or no 
opportunity for schooling in 1942~43. 
In Kentucky, 22 per cent of the teach- 
ing staff had been replaced and 1,800 
emergency certificates had been issued 
to approximately 10 per cent of the 
teaching population of the state. 
bama had issued 1,540 special licenses 
and still needed 300 more teachers. In 
Oklahoma 300 rural schools had been 
closed. Georgia needed 3,000 teachers 
and had granted 1,500 emergency cer- 
tificates. Less severe shortages existed 
in. other states. Donald Du Shane 
estimated that 2,000,000 children were 
receiving an education below the 
standards considered acceptable a year 
before. 

Although more recent figures are not 
available, it is certain that the situation 
has not improved since the time of the 
survey quoted above. Normal school 
enrollments have fallen off sharply, 
which is an indication that the short- 
age will continue. Eastern and urban 
areas will meet their needs in the fall 
of 1943 by attracting teachers from 
smaller communities. Rural areas will 
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hire substandard teachers, undertrained, 
overage, or unsuitable by reason of per- 
sonality, or they will close their schools. 
It is reasonable to assume that many of 
these substandard teachers will become 
permanent ornaments of the profession. 
The heightened mobility of popula- 
tion has made it very difficult for school 
administrators to provide educational 
facilities in congested areas. Where 
population has increased greatly, or a 
completely new area has been settled 
by war workers, the strain on the pub- 
lic schools is great. There are serious 
tax problems, and suitable teachers are 
scarce. Teachers are also quite mobile, 
and indications are that the summer of 
1943 will see much shifting of jobs and 
a considerable increase in salaries. As 
an example, one high school principal 
in New Jersey recently received six un- 
related resignations from a faculty of 
thirty-eight, in a single mail. 


Function 


Of scarcely less importance than the 
deterioration of personnel is the change 
of function of the school. In peace- 
time the school is a semisacred, faintly 
ridiculous institution which carries on 
its work in a quiet eddy of life. In time 
of war, the main currents of national 
life flow through the school; the school 
becomes an agency of community or- 
ganization, and its function is to carry 
the national purpose into the local com- 
munity and to organize that community 
for war. The present war has imposed 
many tasks upon the school. The vari- 
ous registrations necessitated by war, 
for conscription and for various ration- 
ing programs, have been carried on by 
the schools, with teachers and school 
officials serving as clerks and registrars. 
Furthermore, schools have taken an 
active part in all other national pro- 
grams, such as the scrap drive, loan 
drives, and various Red Cross drives. 
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Teachers have also been used to con- 
duct classes in civilian defense. 

The change of function of the school 
is further exemplified by the changing 
curriculum. There is a shift in the in- 
doctrination and propaganda function 
of the school. Instead of merely im- 
pressing established mores, the school 
indoctrinates for war. Schools, par- 
ticularly high schools, become adjuncts 
of the Army.’ An estimated 5,000,000 
students are now enrolled in the Vic- 
tory Corps, sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education and the mili- 
tary services. Special preinduction 
courses are being given to large num- 
bers of prospective inductees.? Thus, 
all our schools have become to a certain 
extent military schools. 

Comic relief for the adjustment of 
the schools to war was furnished by 
Uncle Robert, a pioneer radio operator 
of Long Branch, New Jersey, who con- 
ducted a one-man campaign to ban the 
German word “kindergarten.” There 
have been few such incidents; on the 
contrary, there is a widespread realiza- 
tion that if we are to fight the Germans 
or the Japanese, we must at least know 
their language. Very possibly a legiti- 
mate campaign might be conducted 
against the tendency of language de- 
partments to idealize the culture of the 
. nation whose language they teach. 


5 The New York Times reported on De- 


cember 20, 1942 that all of New York City’s 
1,000,000 school children had been affected by 
the changes of content and emphasis in the 
curriculum, that secondary schools had be- 
come armed service preparatory schools, and 
that Army and Navy experts had helped to 
rewrite classroom material. 

6 New York Times, June 20, 1943. Re- 
ported by Benjamin Fine. 

7 The statistical picture is as follows: 1,373,- 
377 prospective inductees are now in school. 
Of these, 909,899 are enrolled in preinduction 
physical training, 320,408 in preinduction phys- 
ics, 227,883 in vocational courses, and 589,522 
in other Army-approved courses. Ibid. 
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The war has also tended to impose 
upon the public school additional re- 
sponsibilities for the care of preschool 
children of war-working mothers. Al- 
though this is in line with long-term 
trends, school officials upon whom this 
problem will ultimately descend have 
not been eager to assume the responsi- 
bility for operating nursery schools. 
Beginnings have been made on the pro- 
gram, but it does not seem to be taking 
shape rapidly. Such a program has 
gone quite far in England, where some 
250,000 children under five are now 
getting day care in nurseries and play 
centers.2 Conditions in England have 
also necessitated institutions for the 
full-time care of children.® 


Students 


While these changes have been tak- 
ing place in the school, students have 
been extremely restless, again following 
out the pattern of World War I. Vio- 
lence in New York City schools, includ- 
ing the murder of one teacher by zoot- 
suited youngsters, led the New York 
Teachers’ Guild to appeal for police 
protection for teachers on December 1, 
1942. Teachers charged that students 
had thrown inkwells at them, assaulted 
them in various ways, and thus made 
teaching a hazardous profession. 

The decline of discipline in the pub- 
lic schools, which was by no means con- 
fined to New York City, was probably 
traceable in large part to the loss of 
younger men to the armed services, a 
process which began with the mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard. Adherents 
of parochial and other private schools 
have made a considerable point of the 

8 New York Times, Feb. 1, 1943. 

® Anna Freud operates an institution which 
takes care of children from bombed houses, 
tube sleepers, children sent back from evacua- 
tion, children whose families have been dis- 


solved, and so forth. We have not reached 
this stage in the United States. 
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decay of discipline in the public schools. ` 


The general disorganization of commu- 
nities and the systematic cultivation 
of sadistic-aggressive tendencies in the 
young add greatly to the unrest of 
youngsters in the schools. 


IMPACT ON COLLEGES 


The adjustment of the colleges to 
war was slow, but the entire picture of 
college education in the United States 
has now changed so much as to be al- 
most unrecognizable. Male students 
over eighteen, who comprise the bulk 
of the student population, may be 
counted, as lost to the colleges, except 
those who are physically unfit and those 
who are pursuing technical courses in 
certain essential fields. Women’s col- 
leges have not suffered greatly in en- 
rollment, and are carrying on much as 
before, but with much greater emphasis 
upon the immediately practical. All 
types of students are accelerating in 
order that they may be available for 
war more quickly. There has been a 
loss of personnel on college faculties, 
but the loss of faculty has no more than 
kept pace with the loss of students. 
There is a shortage of teachers in the 
technical subjects. 

In general, the colleges have become 
modified military schools. They give 
such work as the Army needs. Techni- 
cal courses predominate. Lieutenant 
Colonel Theodore D. Palmer, Jr., sum- 
marizes the situation as follows: 


Since October, 1940, more than 200 col- 
leges and universities have organized com- 
prehensive war-training programs in engi- 
neering, science and management. These 
institutions have trained more than 700,- 
000 men and women through some 14,000 
courses at a cost of about $38,000,000. 
This movement takes on added significance 
when it is realized that the activities were 
restricted to engineering, chemistry, phys- 

ics and production supervision.?° 


10 New York Times, June 20, 1943. 
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As the colleges have changed their 
function, they have altered their cur- 
ricula, their educational’ objectives, and 
their teaching methods. They have re- 
trained many of their teachers in order 
to expand the work in technical sub- 
jects. Liberal education is no more, 
for the duration. There: is no more 
debunking, no more teaching students _ 
to think in unaccustomed lines, no more 
seeking out and encouraging originality. 
The efficiency of instruction has in- 
creased, because military men know, or 
think they know, exactly what they 
want their students taught. Never- 
theless, one cannot but feel with Presi- 


dent Hutchins that the present genera- 


tion of students may well be a menace 
to democracy in. the years’ to come.” 
What is more, if the process goes on 
long enough, it will interfere even with 
the development of technology. 
Financially, the larger colleges have 


not done badly. As Hutchins remarks, 


We now see that the large universities will 
emerge from the war at least as prosperous 
as they went in. They are working for the 
Government at cost, but a non-profit cor- 
poration that recovers its costs is doing 
very well indeed. The real danger that 
these institutions run is intellectual bank- 
ruptcy.!? 


What Hutchins refrains from pointing 
out is that the large universities are 
and have been gigantic hotels, and they 
have now had to give up the unprofit- 
able side line of education, or to en- 
gage in it under contract and to order, 
but they are making out fairly well with 
the room-and-board business. 

._The probable effects of the disloca- 
tion of education upon family life are 
obvious enough. War throws upon the 
schools an additional burden of caring 


121 Robert Maynard Hutchins, “Education 
for the Duration,” Christian Century, Vol. 
LX, No. 6 (Feb. 10, 1943), pp. 162-64. 

12 Ibid. 
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for the young, but it makes it impos- 
sible for them to do their job as well 
as before. The result is a failure of 
education and a great increase in the 
various forms of personal disorganiza- 
tion in the student body. Mounting 
rates of juvenile delinquency, even of 
venereal disease, show that this dis- 
organization is real and not imagined.® 
Personal disorganization of college stu- 
dents is less readily visible, but is prob- 
ably no less intense and widespread. 
The effects of this disorganization of 
personality will continue to influence 
our family life for a long time to come. 


IMPACT ON CHURCHES 


Like the school, the Christian church 
changes its function in time of war. 
While retaining its sacred character, it 
loses some of its isolation and becomes 
an instrument of community organiza- 
tion and war indoctrination. Since 
Christianity is a pacific religion, this 
tergiversation involves certain ideologi- 
cal contradictions, and calls for a pro- 
liferation of speech reactions which are 
then produced with practiced ease. The 
role of the churches in World War I has 
been admirably described by Abrams in 
Preachers Present Arms3* In World 
War II the church has played a smaller 
part in community organization, and 
its ministers have shown less enthu- 


18 Venereal disease has increased greatly in 
the 15-19 age group in New York City. A 
comparison of the first nine months of 1942 
with the similar period of 1941 revealed an 
increase of syphilis cases from 212 to 260, and 
of gonorrhea from 990 to 1,288. (New York 
Times, Dec. 11, 1942.) In the first four 
months of 1943, the Children’s Division of 
the Domestic Relations Court cared for one- 
third more cases than in 1942 (similar pe- 
riod) and for 60 per cent more than in 1941. 
(New York Times, May 6, 1943.) Other sur- 
veys have shown a concentration of these cases 
in the war industry areas. 

14 Ray H. Abrams, Preachers Present Arms, 
New York: Round Table Press, 1933. 
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siasm for the task of war indoctrination 
than was true twenty-five years ago. 

Whatever their record in time of 
war, American churches have been pro- 
foundly pacifistic between wars. Anti- 
war sentiment was extremely strong for 
a number of years. When the war 
drums began to beat, some former paci- 
fists became strongly prowar quite early, 
thus achieving the distinction which 
they share with such liberal journals 
as the New Republic of doing every- 
thing in their power to make their 
country weak and to get it into war. 
Other leaders held out until war began, 
and then with apparent reluctance gave 
it their partial approval. The Christian 
Century and the Federal Council of 
Churches are representative of this 
group.*> Father Coughlin and his 
Christian Fronters were, of course, 
against our participation in war, for 
their own reasons. The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation is perhaps the leading 
organization of religious pacifists, if one 
excepts the truly pacifistic sects. A. J. 
Muste claims for this organization a 
membership of 13,700. 


15 The Christian Century’s present stand on 
war is shown in the followed quotation (a 
reply to A. J. Muste): “Our editorial af- 
firmed that the things we do in war—killing, 
destroying, lying, and hating—-are outside the 
bounds of moral judgment. War having once 
begun, these things cannot be called either 
right or wrong, but can be dealt with only 
under the category of tragic necessity, War, 
we said, has its own code, the code of mili- 
tary necessity; it acknowledges no obligation 
to submit its acts to any moral criterion such 
as the Ten Commandments, the moral teach- 
ings of Jesus or the ethical code of any civi- 
lized people. If it acknowledged such an ob- 
ligation it would cease to be war.” (The 
Christian Century, Vol. LX, No. 14 (April 7, 
1943), pp. 428-29.) The same journal was 
realistic enough to endorse the position of 
Rex Stout, that we shall hate or we shall 
lose (“Must We Hate to Win,” Christian Cen- 
tury, Vol. LX, No. 7, Feb. 17, 1943); but the 
Federal Council of Churches has denounced 
hate propaganda. 
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Religious revival? 


‘There are those who claim that the 
war has brought about a great religious 
revival. The claim has been frequently 
made in recent years, but has usually 
turned out to be premature. Gas ra- 
tioning has hit some churches hard, and 
has perhaps helped others. + Typical 
effects of rationing were revealed by a 
recent survey made by a ministers’ as- 

. sociation in Rhode Island, covering 50 

churches in 21 communities, distributed 
‘among 12 denominations.*® This sur- 
vey revealed that where 40 per cent of 
those attending a church are within 
walking distance, there is a decline in 
attendance; where 60 per cent are 
within walking distance, there is an 
increase averaging 14 per cent. Prop- 
erly located suburban churches gain in 
attendance. In Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island, all night 
meetings of churches have suffered. 
Church schools also show a slight in- 
crease where 70 per cent of the stu- 
dents can walk. 

A recent report from England states, 
“There is no sign anywhere of a re- 
ligious revival. Wireless services are 
listened to by large numbers, but most 
churches are empty and most Christians 
disheartened.” + 

In England, at least, the official 
“church has neither relinquished its 
claim to be the final authority in mat- 
ters of morality, nor gained in aware- 
ness of human needs. One of the most 
hopeful developments of the last few 
years has been the development of a 
new attitude toward venereal disease— 
the abandonment of the old hush-hush 
and shame-shame policy and the emer- 


16 Reported in Christian Century, Vol. LX, 
No. 5 (Feb. 3, 1943), p. 143. 

17 Leslie D. Weatherhead, “Preaching in 
Wartime Britain,” Christian Century, Vol. 
LX, No. 20 (May 19, 1943), pp. 6024. 
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gence of a disposition to treat it as a 
medical and not a moral problem. 

Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has set his face resolutely 
against this tendency, condemning his 
government’s campaign against venereal 
disease and attacking those who re- 
gard as “a medical problem what is 
primarily a moral problem.”?* Dr. 
Temple believes that the approach to 
the problem should be on moral 
grounds, and the object aimed at should 
be continence. Further, he opposes 
compulsory venereal disease notifica- 
tion, saying, “We have enough moral 
sensitiveness left among us to make the 
contraction of these diseases a matter 
of shame.” The Archbishop’s .firm 
stand will be a comfort to those who 
fear that the millennium is just around 
the corner. 

The church is normally the ally of 
the family in the imposition of family 
mores. To the extent to which the 
church is enfeebled or confused by the 
impact of war, or caused to place its 
emphasis upon the values of national- 
istic rather than familistic morality, the 
mores of the family are weakened. 


COMMUNITY DISORGANIZATION 


Disorganization of institutions takes 
place in communities, and is a func- 
tion of the disorganization of commu- 
nities. Community disorganization is 
too large a topic for the present paper, 
but we may indicate its nature as fol- 
lows: 

War produces gigantic movements of 
population which destroy the old frame- 
work of community life, and set up new 


18 New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 27, 1943. 
Venereal disease among British civilians has 
increased about 50 per cent over the prewar 
period. If the armed services are included, 
the increase is 70 per cent. Nevertheless, there 
is less venereal disease in England than during 
World War I. (New York Times, Oct. 30, 
1942.) 
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groupings of people for whom,commu- 
nity facilities of the ordinary sort can- 
not be supplied. The young men. are 
taken away by millions and established 
in‘ military camps around which boom- 
town communities of considerable size 
tend to take shape. Demands of war 
industry force a redistribution of popu- 
lation, depopulating some areas and 
forcing a heavy concentration in others. 
Shortages of housing produce fantastic 
conditions of life for great numbers of 
people,?® and seriously interfere with 
the war effort.2° Housing for Negroes 
is a serious problem, and race friction 
often revolves around it. Transporta- 
tion is difficult. There is a serious 


shortage of medical facilities, making . 


slow deterioration of health conditions 
probable and epidemics quite possible. 
Since case-working agencies are adapted 
to a different sort of problem, they are 
not very effective in dealing with such 
conditions as we have described. 
Institutional disorganization and de- 
terioration take place against this back- 
drop of confusion and disorder in the 
community. The community loses its 
leaders, teachers, lawyers, doctors, and 
social workers. Friction between races 
and classes increases until it threatens 
to break forth into civil war. Every- 


19 According to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor (April 14, 1943), trailer manufacturers 
estimate that 200,000 trailers are being used 
as homes by 750,000 people. A standardized 
trailer model is available to provide housing 
for defense areas. Recently over a period of 
one month 2,500 trailers were sent to Ports- 
mouth, Virginia; when placed on special 
wooden supports on 30-by-50-foot plots, they 
were ready for occupancy. See also the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for December 14, 1942 
concerning competition for space in San Diego. 

20 For example, Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 
blamed the housing shortage for the Willow 
Run lag in output. (New York Herald Trib- 
une, March 8, 1943.) Ralph Cessna came to 
the same conclusion. (Christian Science Moni- 
tor, April 12, 1943.) 
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body lives as if in a gigantic and not 


very amusing masquerade, and the flu- 
idity of mores corresponds to the tra- 
ditional license of the bal masqué. To 
a slight extent the increase of commu- 
nity consciousness in some established 
communities compensates for these 
things; community organization re- 
ceived a considerable impetus from 
World War I. 

The example of Detroit, under mar- 
tial law at the time of writing, serves 
to illuminate the probable future of 
many defense communities. Detroit 
had the largest percentage increase of 
population of any of our ten largest 
cities, gaining 336,000 up to May 1, 
1942. It had, as one writer put it, 
miles and miles of trailer camps. De- 
troit street railways were carrying a 
third more passengers than in the pre- 
vious year. Price ceilings were ineffec- 
tive.2? Labor turnover was high and 
strikes were endemic. On June 22 De- 
troit saw the most serious race riot 
since World War I. 

The family lives in a community. 
Normal functioning of the family or of 
any other institution is impossible un- 
der such conditions of community life 
as we have described. 


CONCLUSION 


All the institutions described are 
closely related to the family, and their 
deterioration inevitably produces per- 
sonal disorganization and the disorgani- 
zation of the family. Since no effective 


21 Sugar rationing figures. R. L. Duffus, 
New York Times, Jan. 10, 1943. See also 
Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 28, 1942. 

22 Bert Pierce, making a spot investigation 
for the New York Heraid Tribune, found that 
a suit which sold in the East for $32 cost $85 
in Detroit, and a “diminutive hamburger”. 
garnished with onion parings cost one dollar 
plus service. (New York Herald Tribune, 
June 13, 1943.) Detroit residents, however, 
have stated to the writer that such extreme 
instances are not typical. 
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measures are being taken to remedy or 
prevent the conditions described, the 
natural and inevitable consequences of 
these conditions may be expected to 
follow. It would be quite possible to 


arrest the deterioration of such an in- 
stitution as the public school, and in 
the long run such a program would pay 
handsome dividends. But there is no 
program worthy of the name. 


Willard Waller, Ph.D., is associate professor of 
sociology at Barnard College, Columbia University, 
New York City, and has taught sociology at numerous 
universities. He is author of The Sociology of Teach- 
ing, The Family, and War and the Family. He was 
editor of a symposium entitled War in the Twentieth 


Century. 
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- The Standard of Living in Wartime 


By Fartu M. WILLIAMS + 


OST Americans, if asked whether 

they have been compelled to ad- 
just themselves to a new and lower 
standard of living since the beginning 
of the war, would probably reply em- 
phatically, “Yes!” 


GENERAL SURVEY OF CHANGES 


Workers in war production centers 
would tell of the crowded quarters in 
which they are living, many of them 
without adequate facilities, many sepa- 
rated from their families. Women who 
have never worked in factories before 
would say that they have taken their 
places in the production line helping to 
turn out airplanes, tanks, and munitions 
with a sense of pride and accomplish- 
ment, but would add that they have 
completely changed their way of life 
to adapt themselves to the new job. 

Sugar and coffee rationing have been 
accepted as wartime necessities, and it 


- is generally granted that the needs of 


the men in our own Army and those 
of our allies require us to eat less meat, 
less butter, and more cereals for the 
duration. City families in all occupa- 
tional groups are spending their eve- 
nings and their Sundays on victory gar- 
dens. Factory and office workers are 
pooling their cars and are going to 
work in car clubs, five and six to the 
car. Families in areas where gasoline 
is rationed have given up week-end mo- 
tor trips and’ summer’ vacations in the 
car until after the war. In the east, 
where the gasoline shortage is most 
acute, an evening party has become a 
rare event. 

Last winter, families who heat their 
houses with oil learned to live at a 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge the as- 
sistance of Melville J. Ulmer and Doris P. 


4 Rothwell in the preparation of this article, 
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temperature of 60°, and the wood or 
coal grate returned to its place as a 
center of social life in many northern 
homes where the fireplace had been a 
mere decoration since the nineteenth 
century. 

Clothing standards are simpler now 
than they were before Pearl Harbor. 
Hats have shrunk to a flower, a bow, 
and a.veil, and many men and women 
go about bareheaded. Silk and nylon 
stockings have been replaced by rayon 
hose or cotton socks or stockings out 
of a bottle. Women who used to re- 
gard long skirts as an evening necessity 
have taken to shorter and less formal 
clothes for the duration. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the leadership of 
Jerry Kluttz, an enterprising newspaper 
columnist, a Brotherhood of Sensible 
Men has adopted slacks with open- 
collar, short-sleeve shirts as an office 
uniform. Laundries and dry cleaning 
plants in the war centers are over- 
burdened and are finding great diffi- 
culty in securing help. As a result, the 
average family is depending more and 
more on clothes that can be washed 
and ironed at home. In general, these 
changes are accepted cheerfully by the 
civilian population, as minor inconven- 
iences compared with the sacrifices of 
the men in the armed forces and of 
their families. 

It is generally granted that this is 
“the maid’s year off.” Many women 
who have always relied on paid help 
for assistance with their children and 
their housework have taken full-time 
jobs in their own kitchens and their 
own nurseries for the duration. Many 
women are cooking and cleaning for 
their families in addition to working 
on production lines. Restaurants are 
crowded and service is poor, partly be- 
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cause of the difficulty: under war con- 
ditions of obtaining personnel for this 
low-paid work; partly because men liv- 
ing away from their families and women 
working in factories and offices eat out 
more often than normally; and partly 
because the higher earnings of war 
workers encourage them to eat in res- 
taurants rather than in the factory from 
a lunch box or a paper bag. 

For many persons in the United 
States these changes represent a defi- 
nite lowering, for the duration of the 
war, of their ideas as to how they 
should live. A change in attitude of 
this sort could only occur as the re- 
sult of a war or some other major 
catastrophe. In peacetimes, almost ev- 
ery American is striving, with more or 
less confidence, to achieve a standard 
of living considerably higher than the 
plane at which he actually lives. Our 
system of free education, and the ef- 
forts of our advertising agencies, our 
movies, our magazines, and our mail- 
order catalogues combine to give most 
families in this country ideas about the 
goods and services which make up “the 
American standard of living,” which 
represent more than they personally are 
able to buy. Even during the depres- 
sion of the early thirties, when a large 
proportion of American families were 
living at a lower level than they had 
ever known before, their ideas of how 
they should live (their standards of 
living in the strict sense of the term) 
were rising. Industry was developing 
and publicizing new and improved auto- 
mobiles and household equipment, new 
low-cost housing was built in many 
cities, and popular courses in nutrition 
gave many people for the first time 
an understanding of their own dietary 
needs. 

At the present time, a majority of 
the people of this country would say 
that they have weighed guns and but- 
ter, and have chosen guns until we 
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achieve victory over the Axis. There 
is very little evidence, however, that 
many Americans who are not them- 
selves in the armed forces or who have 


not seen members of their families go 


into military service have made any 
readjustment in their ways of living, so 
far in this war, which could be called 
a sacrifice. 


INCOME CHANGES 


Per capita mcomes in the United 
States have risen from $541 in 1939 
to an annual rate of $983 in April 1943, 
an increase of 82 per cent. During this 
period the cost of living rose 25 per 
cent in large cities and only slightly 
more in small cities and on farms. In- 


. comes of families at the lower eco- 


nomic levels rose more than the average 
for the population as a whole. The 
enormous increase in the demand for 
food and increases in wage rates and 
in the volume of employment have re- 
sulted in large increases in the real in- 
comes of our farmers and factory wage 
earners. 

The Study of Spending and Saving 
in the United States in 1941 and the 
first quarter of 1942, made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau 
of Home Economics, showed a consid- 
erable upward shift in income distribu- 
tion from 1935-36, the year covered by 
the Consumer Purchases Study which 
was conducted by these same agencies. 
In 1935-36 more than half of the con- 
sumer-spending units in the United 
States (families and single persons) had 
money incomes below $1,000, compared 
with about one-third in 1941; in 1935- 
36 almost three-fourths had money in- 
comes below $1,500, compared with 
one-half in 1941; in 1935-36 less than 
one-sixth had incomes above $2,000, 
compared with more than one-third in 
1941. In 1935-36 half the consumer 
units in the country had money incomes 
less than $950; in 1942 the middle in-: 
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come was $1,481, an increase of 56 per 
cent over a period when the cost of liv- 
Ing rose approximately 7 per cent. In 
the first quarter of 1942, the middle in- 
come'on an annual basis was even 
higher, $1,544. This figure should not 
be interpreted as meaning that the in- 
comes of all families were higher in 
the first quarter of 1942 than in 1941. 
As a matter of fact, 22 per cent of the 
city families had incomes more than 5 
per cent lower than their average quar- 
terly incomes in 1941; 29 per cent had 
incomes within 5 per cent of the 1941 
quarterly average; and 47 per cent had 
incomes more than 5 per cent higher. 


PRODUCTION CHANGES 


During 1941 we found it possible to 
produce guns for our defense program, 
and butter too. By the time of the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, however, we had 
reached a point at which 93 per cent of 
the available labor force was either in 
, the Army or employed, and our plant 
capacity was being utilized more fully 
than ever before. It was evident at 
that time that any material increase in 
the war production program must be 
made at the expense of our output for 
civilian use. During the month of De- 
cember 1941 the production of auto- 
mobiles for civilians was halted, and 
during the spring of 1942 plants pro- 
ducing other durable civilian goods 
were changed over, one after another, 
to war purposes. 

Retailers had large inventories at the 
end of 1941, however, and civilians con- 
tinued to buy new refrigerators, radios, 
Sewing machines, washing machines, 
and vacuum cleaners, many months af- 
ter production had ceased. It is clear, 
nevertheless, that in the year 1943 the 
level of buying in this country must be 
materially lowered. While our man- 
power and capital resources are being 
diverted more and more, directly or in- 
- directly, to the war effort, the large 
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stocks of consumer goods which were 
on hand at the beginning of 1942 are 
gradually being depleted. The value 
of wholesale inventories is now about 
20 per cent below its peak of early last 
year, and in view of price advances, 
the decline in the physical volume of 
goods on hand is even greater. The 
dollar volume of retailers’ inventories 
is likewise nearly 20 per cent below its 
peak in 1942. .- 

The total value of all goods and serv- 
ices produced in the United States rose 
from 89 billion dollars in 1939 to 152 
billion dollars in 1942. However, ex- 
penditures for war were negligible in 
1939, while in the fourth quarter of 
1942 they amounted to more than 40 
per cent of the gross national product. 
In 1943 this percentage will grow to 
considerably more than half. It is esti- 
mated by the Federal Reserve Board 
that at present two-thirds of all indus- 
trial production has been diverted to 
war purposes. The percentage of agri- 
cultural production going to our mili- 
tary forces or to lend-lease in 1943 
varies widely from negligible propor- 
tions of the total for grains, to an esti- 
mated 25 per cent of all meats and 54 
per cent of all canned fruits and fruit 
juices. 

By the fall of 1942, reports began to 
appear in many parts of the country 
of shortages in stocks of textiles and 
clothing. Merchandise in the lower price 
brackets, particularly in the cheaper 
types of work clothing, could not be 
purchased in some cities. By the end 
of the year it became clear that the in- 
ventories on which we had been draw- 
ing so heavily were becoming exhausted 
in many lines and that 1943 would see 
a considerable downward readjustment 
in the level of living in the country. 

There has been no survey of changes 
in family income or of consumer ex- 
penditures since the first quarter of 
1942. Any evaluation of how fami- 
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lies are spending and saving in 1943 
must be based on the Department of 
Commerce estimates of total income 
payments and consumer expenditures. 
Their figures on the increase in in- 
come payments have been given above. 
Their estimates of consumer expendi- 
tures show that total purchases of 
goods and services were slightly higher 
in the first quarter of 1943 than in the 
first quarters of 1941 and 1942, and 
more than 10 per cent higher than in 
the first quarter of 1940, even after the 
dollar totals have been reduced to al- 
low for the increase in retail prices. 
An analysis of the situation shows, how- 
ever, that there have been material 
changes in the kinds of goods and serv- 
ices available to consumers in the 
United States in the interval, and that 
price increases and wartime shortages 
have had very different effects on dif- 
ferent’ groups in our population. 


HousiInc 


Housing problems are serious; in 
some centers of war activity, extremely 
so. Obviously, the materials and the 
labor which would be required to solve 
these problems are also needed in the 
war industries. As a result, the meas- 
ures taken to improve the situation of 
necessity represent a compromise be- 
tween the urgent need for the munitions 
of war and the housing requirements of 
war workers. In the defense cities 
many homes which used to house one 
family now house two or three. Many 
families are living crowded in trailer 
camps without sewage connections or 
running water, with no place to put 
the children to bed before the adults 
retire, and no possibility for quiet rest 
for any member of the family until the 
entire camp has settled down for the 
night. Families are still living in dwell- 
ings which should, according to any 
standards, have been demolished before 
the defense program began. In some 
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of the shipbuilding, aircraft, and muni- 
tions centers, men are paying fantastic 
rents for “hot” beds which are used 
three shifts in the day. 

The National Housing Agency esti- 
mated that it would be necessary to 
provide 3,059,480 housing units for sin- 
gle persons and families moving into 
the defense centers from July 1, 1940 ` 
through June 1943. Their surveys 
showed that 1,525,000 of these could 
be supplied through existing housing, 
by filling houses which were vacant at 
the beginning of the defense program 
and by persuading householders with 
empty rooms to rent part of their dwell- 
ings. It was estimated that 830,000 
homes would be provided by private 
builders (about 175,000 by converting 
old dwellings), and that it would be 
necessary to supply 704,480 with pub- 
lic funds (29,750 of which would be 
obtained by converting old dwellings). 
Private and public action was thus ex- 
pected to supply 1,534,480 additional . 
dwellings by June 30, 1943. 

By May 31 of this year about 1,032,- 
425 of these dwellings were completed, 
and about 300,000 more under con- 
struction, leaving a deficit of approxi- 
mately 200,000. Of the homes pro- 
vided, about 38,000 are trailers in 
public camp grounds on which public 
baths have been constructed. It was 
expected when these camps were built 
that they were only a temporary ex- 
pedient and that they would be vacated 
as defense housing units were ready for 
occupancy. Actually, however, people 
have continued to move into the war 
centers more rapidly than new housing 
is completed, and the trailer camps are 
still occupied. 

The program of the National Hous- 
ing Agency for the fiscal year ending 
June 1944 requires the provision of 
940,000 housing units for war workers 
and their families. The agency expects 
to find housing for these migrants in 
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610,000 existing dwellings and to pro- 
vide 130,000 units through private 
builders (40,000 by conversion) and 
200,000 through public financing (40,- 
000 by conversion). At the time of the 
Housing Census in April 1940 it was 
found that, on the average, in all the 
cities of the country 4.7 per cent of the 
habitable dwellings were vacant. In 
the first six months of 1943, the Na- 
tional Housing Agency surveyed thirty- 
five war centers, and found that in half 
of them the proportion of habitable 
dwellings vacant was less than 1.0 per 
cent. 

The National Housing Agency is lim- 
ited to the absolute minimum of vital 
materials. One of its officials in Balti- 
more remarked not long ago, “It is our 
job to use only as much of scarce mate- 
rials for housing as is necessary in a 
community to alleviate a shortage great 
enough to interfere with production. 
We have to decide where the line is 
that separates awarding too little and 
awarding too much.” If is probably 
our most difficult problem on the home 
front. 


Foop 


According to estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in mid-July, 
the per capita consumption of all food 
in the United States will probably be 
about 4 per cent less in 1943 than in 
1942. The reason for this over-all de- 
cline, of course, is that about 25 per 
cent of total food production will be 
going to our armed forces or to our 
allies abroad, as compared with 12 per 
cent in 1942 and 4 per cent in 1941. 
The late spring, with heavy rains and 
floods in some areas, delayed planting. 
Although farmers have planted their 
largest acreage in eleven years, crop 
yields will probably be below the very 
large harvests of 1942 by about 10 per 
cent. 

The reduction in food available for 
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civilians will be much greater for some 
products than for others. Thus, the 
amount of canned vegetables available 
for consumption per person in the 
United States in 1943 will be 16 per 
cent lower than in 1942. For canned 
fruits there will be a 43 per cent de- 
cline, for all meats a drop of 9 per 
cent, for sugar 16 per cent, tea 20 per 
cent, coffee 2 per cent, cocoa 15 per cent. 
The supply of fresh vegetables mar- 
keted on a commercial basis will be 
about 11 per cent smaller than in 1942. 
However, vegetables from victory gar- 
dens will add considerably to commer- 
clal supply in the next few weeks, and 
to the extent that they are canned for 
winter use in larger amounts than usual, 
they should ease the pressure on com- 
mercial supplies. 

The supply of fluid milk and cream 
will increase 3 per cent, but milk in 
other forms will be available only in 
much smaller quantities. Civilian per 
capita consumption of butter will be 17 
per cent below that of 1942, condensed 
and evaporated milk 16 per cent below, 
and cheese 23 per cent below. About 
the only foods available in substantially 
greater quantities in 1943 are chickens, 
margarine, and bread and other cereal 
products. The supply of chickens per 
person will rise 30 per cent. In the 
case of wheat there will be supplies 
sufficient to provide for any conceivable 
domestic needs. 

These reductions do not appear so 
great when the amount of food avail- 
able in 1943 is compared with that in 
the years 1935-39, when per ‘capita 
consumption was lower than in 1942. 
Against those years, for example, the 
supply of beef and veal will be off only 
8 per cent, the supply of pork will ac- 
tually be greater by 6 per cent, and 
so forth. The supply of all foods for 
civilians in 1943 will be about 4 per 
cent greater than in the prewar years. 
But two things must be remembered 
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in interpreting these comparisons. 
Large sections of our population in 
the years 1935-39 were undernour- 
ished. Moreover, the millions of men 
and women working long and hard to 
produce the implements of war now 
need greater quantities of food than 
ever to provide the energy their work 
requires. On the whole, the supply now 
available is sufficient to provide this 
energy, but equitable distribution and 
the elimination of waste are essential. 

A comparison of the scientific infor- 
mation available on human nutrition 
now and at the time of the last war 
furnishes dramatic evidence of the prog- 
ress which has been made in this field 
in the last twenty years. The educa- 
tional efforts of the local and state com- 
mittees on nutrition and of the Nutri- 
tion and Food Conservation Branch of 
the Dəpartment of Agriculture are di- 
rected toward improving general knowl- 
edge of food needs. This program 
should be of considerable importance 
in enabling careful housewives to make 
the best use of our food resources in a 
period when shortages of one kind or 
another will require many readjust- 
ments in our food consumption habits. 

The Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation for this fiscal year includes 
$50,000,000 for aid to local commu- 
nities in financing free school milk and 
free school lunches. This sum will pro- 
vide additional food for 6,000,000 of 
our approximately 19,000,000 school 
children. The Nutrition in Industry 
Section of the Nutrition and Food 
_ Conservation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is working with 
the ménagement of factories interested 
in the food problems of their employees 
by surveying in-plant feeding condi- 
’ tions and advising on the most effective 
use of available equipment, making 
suggestions as to cafeteria and canteen 
menus which provide for the workers’ 
nutritional needs and are compatible 
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with food shortages and rationing, and 
assisting in the development of nutri- 
tional education of employees. As yet, 
however, nothing has been developed 
in this country with the aims and the 
scope of the British factory canteen 
program. 


CLOTHING 


In spite of all the changes in clothing 
habits during the last year in the direc- 
tion of greater simplicity, the volume 
of all the clothing purchased in the 
first quarter of 1943 was higher than 
in the first quarter of 1940 by more 
than 40 per cent (after allowing for 
price changes). Unusually large pur- 
chases by farmers and factory workers 
whose incomes are large enough now 
to make it possible for them to attain 
a standard of clothing they have long 
dreamed of, accounts for a considerable 
part of the increase; part of it is repre- 
sented by increased purchases of work 
clothing by men who are working full 
time now who worked only part time 
or not at all in 1940, and by women 
who never worked in factories before; 
part of it represents advance buying by 
people who feared they might not be 
able to meet their needs of next winter 
and spring if they did not buy early 
this year. 

Part of these larger purchases were 
made by youngsters from 16 to 20 who 
are working and earning for the first 
time and who have long been dissatis- 
fied with the clothes their parents could 
buy for them.. The tastes of some of 
them run to “zoot suits” and “jitter- 
bug” dresses and elaborate jewelry, but 
the majority simply “love those nice 
things” which they have been brought 


up to think of as part of the “American 


standard of living.” __ 

The shortages mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article will result in re- 
ductions in clothing expenditures dur- 
ing the coming year, unless the war 
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should unexpectedly end before the 
year is out. There is even talk that 
we may have to economize materials 
to the extent of having “war models” 
of essential types of clothing, as the 
` English have been doing. 

There is, of course, no fear that 
Americans will lack sufficient clothing 
to keep them warm next winter. It will 
become increasingly apparent, however, 
that the variety and the total quantity 
of apparel available have grown consid- 
erably smaller than those to which we 
in the United States have become ac- 
customed. The War Production Board 
estimates that the civilian supply of all 
textiles will be about 10 per cent below 
that in 1942. More than one-third of 
total production went to meet the re- 
quirements of the military, lend-lease, 
and the occupied areas during the past 
twelve months. In the case of rayon 
and cotton, only about half of total 
production in 1943 will be available for 
civilian use. 

As a result of these shortages, con- 
servation measures have been estab- 
lished to economize either in the use 
of materials or in the number of styles 
for products such as men’s suits, shirts, 
underwear, hosiery, and pajamas. Most 
of these meastires have been established 
by specific order of the War Produc- 
tion Board, although some have been 
undertaken voluntarily by manufactur- 
ers. Their effects vary widely, and thus 
on the one hand have the result of re- 
ducing the number of styles for wom- 
en’s dresses by 50 per cent, reducing the 
length of men’s shirts, and so forth. 

Early in January 1942 the Govern- 
ment placed sharp restrictions on the 
use of wool for civilians’ clothing. 
Subsequent amendments to the order 
limited the use of wool for the civilian 
population even further. By the fall 
of the year, the improvement in the 
shipping situation resulted in bringing 
larger supplies of Australian wool to 
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this country than had been anticipated, 
and by June 1943 the War Production 
Board was able to increase manufac- 
turers’ quotas for the production of 
worsted and woolen fabrics for civilian 
consumers. Manufacturers of worsteds 
may now produce for civilians 70 per 
cent as much as they produced in the 
corresponding period of 1941, and 
manufacturers of woolens, 50 per cent. 
Producers of lounging robes may now 
use some new wool in manufacturing 
such goods. Short men can now have 
cuffs on their trousers. Manufactur- 
ers have been notified, however, that 
changes in military requirements may 
make it necessary again to restrict the 
use of wool for the man and the woman 
on the home front. At the present 
time, shortages of looms and skilled 
labor are more likely than shortage of 
raw materials to restrict the output of 
wool clothing. 

Shoe rationing is now well estab- 
lished, and most of us are by now 
familiar with the order limiting the 
style, the variety, and the color of 
men’s and women’s shoes. 


TEXTILE HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


As in the case of clothing, there is 
no question concerning the adequacy 
of textile housefurnishings supplies to 
meet essential requirements. But the 
shortage of raw materials, together with 
the large percentage of mill capacity 
engaged in production for the Army 
and Navy, has already reduced the 
quantity of textile housefurnishings 
available and has also resulted in a 
widespread reduction in quality. ‘Thus, 
virtually all long-staple cotton is going 
to the armed forces, so that practically 
speaking, the American housewife will 
not be buying the better grade cotton 
goods this year. 


DuRABLE Goops 
Some types of durable goods for con- 
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sumers are all but off the market. 
From 1941 to 1942 the sale of con- 
sumers’ durable goods at retail dropped 
by 33 per cent. From 1942 to 1943 it 
is estimated that there will be a fur- 
ther decline of more than 50 per cent. 
In January 1942 the production of 
automobiles for civilians was halted. 
In succeeding months further produc- 
tion was stopped for vacuum cleaners, 
electric refrigerators, radios, phono- 
graphs, sewing machines, and many 
other similar products. Before the end 
of 1942 stocks on’ hand of many of 
these products were exhausted or nearly 
so, and in some cases, such as auto- 
mobiles, their sale was restricted. 

Of course, it is still possible to buy 
certain durable goods, such as furni- 
ture, kut there is no area where such 
products are plentiful. Because of 
shortages of both lumber and labor, 
furniture production for 1943 is esti- 
mated at from one-third to one-half 
below that of last year. Reductions in 
output are particularly severe for the 
cheaper grades. Materials shortages 
have resulted in even greater reduc- 
tions in output of tableware. In the 
first quarter of 1943, however, sales of 
silver and jewelry were considerably 
larger than in the first quarter of 1940. 
Jewelers and silversmiths attribute the 
increase to the larger number of wed- 
ding presents which friends and rela- 
tives were buying in 1943. 


FUELS 


Petroleum products are a prime es- 
sential for a modern military machine, 
and it has long been obvious that there 
would be insufficient quantities for ci- 
vilians at the prewar rate of consump- 
tion. During the past winter the use 
of fuel oil for heating was cut to 60 
per cent of normal in the east, and 
there were somewhat smaller reduc- 
tions in other parts of the country. 
The conversion of the heating equip- 
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ment of many homes and business 
plants from fuel oil to coal caused a 
tight situation in anthracite following 
the cold spell in December, particularly 
on the east coast. 

The heavy restrictions on the use of 
gasoline for nonessential purposes will 
probably be here to stay just as long 
as we are engaged in a full-scale war. 
The requirements for gasoline for Army 
vehicles and planes as well as essential 
civilian purposes are too great and too 
important to permit much relaxation. 


OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES 


There are, of course, a few. other 
goods and services, such as tobacco, 
upon which little or no limitation has 
been placed. Purchases of tobacco 
products in the first quarter of 1943 
were about one-third higher than in 
the same quarter of 1940. However, 
there are many other goods and serv- 
ices of great importance which are seri- 
ously reduced in supply. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate them all or even a 
large part of them here, but I will cite 
a few more examples. 

Perhaps the most essential of the 
services now being curtailed is medical 
care. Between 40,000:and 45,000 phy- 
sicians, about one-third of those for- 
merly in active full-time practice, have 
entered the armed services. In some 
communities not only are doctors 
scarce, but hospitals and nurses are 
greatly overburdened. The shortage of 
low-wage labor has resulted in curtail- 
ing laundry services in almost all areas. 
Shoe rationing has increased the de- 
mand for shoe repairs, but the supply 
is limited not only by the labor avail- 
able but by the shortages of some ma- 
terials. The need for critical materials 
for other purposes has led to limitations 
on the installation of new telephone 
equipment. 

Even the use of paper by newspapers 
and magazines has been reduced 10 per 
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cent below 1942 consumption by WPB 
order. Various methods have been 
adopted by publishers to meet this 
situation. Readers Digest and Time 
are reducing their newsstand circula- 
tion. Life, Reader’s Digest, and Time 
are limiting the number of their pages. 
Fortune is reducing its page size. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company is re- 
ducing the weight of its paper. Red- 
book was dropping one issue out of six 
in the first half of 1943. 


SAVINGS 


The standards of American families 
on savings have undergone radical re- 
adjustments during the war period. The 
response to patriotic appeals, the de- 
sire to have funds to meet the postwar 
readjustments which are ever present 
in the minds of Americans of all types, 
and their inability to buy durable 
consumers’ goods have combined to 
produce a great increase in savings. 
According to the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, net savings of indi- 
viduals increased from 7.5 billion dol- 
lars in 1940 to 26.9 billion dollars in 
1942, a rise of more than 250 per cent 
in a period when disposable incomes of 
individuals (Income payments to indi- 
viduals minus taxes) increased not 
quite 50 per cent. Reports for the first 
quarter of 1943 indicate a slight de- 
cline in savings as compared with the 
last quarter of 1942, probably due to 
the increase in income taxes in that 
quarter, but the level remained con- 
siderably higher than the average for 
1942. 

Detailed figures on the form of sav- 
ings from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission show that a very large 
proportion of the total is in the form 
of currency and demand deposits in 
banks—a disturbing symptom, since 
savings in this form are much more 
likely to serve as a basis for an infla- 
tionary movement of prices than sav- 
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ings in the form of insurance policies, 
securities, and payments on mortgages 
on owned homes. 

The latest data on family savings by 
income level apply to the period 1941- 
42. The Survey of Spending and Sav- 
ing in Wartime showed that savings by 
families with incomes below $2,000 rose 
markedly from 1935-36 to 1941, but 
fell for families with higher incomes. 
In 1935-36 many of the low income 
families had suffered sharp decreases in 
income and had not cut their scale of 
living accordingly. In 1941 there were 
considerably fewer such families in the 
low income brackets. ‘The lower, sav- 
ings in 1941 by families with incomes 
over $2,000 suggests a large amount of 
anticipatory buying at that time. In 
the first quarter of 1942, compared with 
the year 1941, savings for all but the 
lowest income families rose markedly. 
Thus, savings by families with incomes 
between $1,500 and $2,000 were 50 per 
cent greater, and in the next higher 
bracket they more than doubled. 

Farm families in general have smaller 
cash incomes, and much more income in 
kind, than city families. At each level 
of money income their expenditures re- 
flect profoundly different ways of life. 
These differences in expenditure are 
much more basic than are differences in 
spending between urban families living 
in different regions, or even between 
urban and rural nonfarm families. Such 
differences are especially important at 
this time because they mean that the 
inflationary effects of income in the 
possession of a farm family may be 
quite different from the effects of an 
equal income in that of a nonfarm fam- 
ily. 

Most pronounced are the differences 
in the amount of saving and total ex- 
penditure at each income level in 
1941. Thus, the typical (median) farm 
family with a money income of only 
$750 was saving as much as the typi- 
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cal. (median) nonfarm family with an 
income more than twice that amount 
($1,640). At the income level of 
$1,500-$2,000, nonfarm families were 
saving an average of $50 in 1941; farm 
families, over $500. In general, at the 
lowest income levels, total expenditures 
of farm and nonfarm families were 
equal; but as income increased, farm 
families spent a considerably smaller 
percentage of each dollar of additional 
income than did nonfarm families. 
Thus, the actual expenditures of farm 
families with incomes over $3,000 were 
only half those of nonfarm families with 
the same incomes, and their savings 
were proportionately greater. 

There are two main reasons for this 
great difference. The first is the im- 
portance of home-produced food and 
other goods and services received in 
kind by farm families, which means 
that they have proportionately more 
money left after their basic require- 
ments for living have been met. Sec- 
ond, the fact that the farm family is 
dependent upon farm income to sustain 
the business of farming means that the 
urge to pay off the mortgage or to in- 
vest in land and equipment is very 
strong among farm families, often at 
the expense of the family’s enjoyment 
of comforts.. 


CHANGES IN Cost OF LIVING 


With the diversion of our national 
. energy to the production of the mate- 
rials of war, the consequent decline in 
the production of goods for the civilian 
economy, and the greatly enlarged pur- 
chasing power which comes from the 
full employment of our population, it 
was inevitable that there should be 
increases in prices of the goods and 
services American families buy. 

From August 1939 to May 1942 this 
increase amounted to almost 18 per 
cent, as compared with 25 per cent in 
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the same period of the last war. Effec- 
tive May 18 of last year the Office of 
Price Administration issued a General 
Maximum Price Regulation which froze 
retail prices at the highest level of the 
preceding March for all commodities 
except those foods which were exempt 
from price ceilings according to the 
Emergency Price Control Act and a few 
others. Early in October a new act ex- 
tended the administration’s price control 
powers, but in the interval between May 
15 and October 15 the cost of food rose 
6.6 per cent, and the total cost of living 
2.6 per cent. From May 15 last year 
to May 15 of this year the increase in 
the total cost of living was almost 8 
per cent, bringing the increase from 
August 1939 to May 15, 1943 to al- 
most 27 per cent, as compared with 
slightly more than 41 per cent in the 
last war. 

In spite of all our difficulties in hold- 
ing the cost of living against inflation, 
it is thus clear that we are being more 
successful than we were in World War 
I. The greatest increases have oc- 
curred in food costs, which have risen 
almost 53 per cent since August 1939. 
At the present time, prices of meat, 
butter, cheese, canned vegetables, and 
dried beans are subsidized. The cost 
of food declined almost 1 per cent from 
May 15 to June 15, partly because on 
June 10 there was a subsidized roll 
back of 5 cents a pound on butter 
prices. On June 21 there was a simi- 
lar roll back of 2 to 4 cents in meat 
prices. If fresh vegetables continue 
to decline as usual, a further decline 
may be expected in total food costs 
during the summer. 

Federal rent controls under the 
Emergency Price Control Act were ini- 
tiated on June 1, 1942. Six of the 34 
large cities in which rents are regularly 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics (Birmingham, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Mobile, Norfolk, and Seattle) 
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were included at that time. In these 
six cities, rent increases from Septem- 
ber 15, 1939 to May 15, 1942, and 
decreases from May 15, 1942 to March 
15, 1943, averaged as shown in the 
accompanying table. 


TABLE 1—CHANGES IN THE AVERAGE 
RENTAL BILL 


Percentage Increase Percentage Decrease 


Sept. rea 1939 May 15, 1942 
Cities May 15, 1942 March Ps, 1943 
_ Birmingham +17.7 = 75 
Cleveland + 9.9 — 2.6 
Detroit +10.9 — 44 
Mobile +16.2 a 
Norfolk +10.4 a 
Seattle +14.6 — 10.0 


a Not available for May 15, 1942. From 
March 15, 1942 to March 15, 1943, the de- 
clines were 12.6 per cent for Mobile and 8.9 
per cent for Norfolk. 


As might have been expected, the 
cost of living has risen much more in 
centers of war activity than in areas 
which have not been so much touched 
by the war program. Of the sixty-four 
cities for which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has figures on living costs 
from September 1940 to December 
1942, costs increased most in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, a center of military op- 
erations, and least in Watertown, South 
Dakota, a small agricultural trading 
center. In general, living costs have 
increased most in the southeast, where 
they were somewhat below the level 
for. the rest of the country before the 
war. The presence there of a large 
number of Army camps, the shipbuild- 
ing program in southern ports, and the 
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general increase in industrial activity 
connected with the defense program 
have resulted in larger increases in 
prices there than the average for other 
areas. 


SUMMARY 


On the whole, the widespread short- 
age of consumer goods presents a diffi- 
cult and important problem. Scarcity 
may mean little more than inconven- 
ience—-a very slight discomfort to be 
tolerated in wartime; for the goods es- 
sential to maintain health and working 
efficiency are present in adequate sup- 
ply. Largely absent are the frills, the 
luxuries, and the variety, in most part 
highly desirable in peacetime but easily 
sacrificed now. It is clear that in 1943 
the level of buying in this country will 
be lowered materially, but there is 
every reason to expect that, in spite 
of many inconveniences, Americans 
will be as well supplied with essential 
goods and services in 1943 as in 1939 
(except possibly as regards housing, 
medical care, and laundry services) if 
problems of distribution are properly 
handled. 

The situation can become serious and 
can impede the war effort, but not if 
the cost of essentials is kept down and 
they are distributed fairly among those 
who need them. With proper manage- 
ment we shall continue to be by far the 
most effectively equipped nation in the 
world. This is the challenge the supply 
situation presents not only to Govern- 
ment but to business and the public at 
large. 
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Wartime Housing 


By EpmMunp N. Bacon 


HE impact of the war on the hous- 

ing of the American family has had 
two diametrically opposite effects. On 
one side, the housing conditions of thou- 
sands of families are far worse than ever 
before, seriously endangering family 
life. On the other, this very danger has 
led to certain important housing ad- 
vances simply because it threatened to 
interfere with war production. 

Basic family needs and wants which 
had long existed but had been continu- 
ously ignored, suddenly assumed criti- 
cal importance, became exposed to pub- 
lic view, and for the first time were met 
by changes in public policy. Measures 
formerly advocated on a purely hu- 


manitarian basis were forced into exe- — 


cution by the urgent requirements of 
war production. They contain implica- 


tions which may lead to permanent im-- 


provement in the total housing picture. 
In the initial stages of the defense 
program, housing was affected primarily 
by increased employment and worker 
income. Workers badly housed sought 
better accommodations, and those liv- 
ing in cramped quarters sought larger 
dwellings. Families which had been 
doubled up took separate homes. The 
marriage rate was accelerated and the 
new family units needed places to live. 
The result was a rapidly rising demand 
for dwellings both for rent and for sale, 
and consequently a reduction in the 
number of vacant accommodations. 
At the same time, home owners be- 
gan to pay off mortgage debts at an 
accelerated rate. The number of fore- 
closures and sheriff sales reached a rec- 
ord low. Housing became a seller’s 
market, benefiting the owners but en- 
dangering the tenants by rising rents. 
The picture was soon changed by the 
enormous expansion of industry and 


labor demands at war production cen- 
ters. Manufacturers advertised for la- 
bor far and wide. Workers in de- 
pressed areas were attracted to the 
expanding industrial areas, and heavy 
migration set in. 

The magnitude of this movement is 
indicated by the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s estimate that 1,600,000 work- 
ers would move into war centers during 
the fiscal year 1942-43. This estimate 
included 350,000 two-person families 
and 420,000 families of three or more. 
The estimate for the 1943-44 fiscal 
year is a total of 1,100,000 workers, 
with a higher percentage of married 
workers with families. 

The effects of this migration ranged 
from the creation of “boom towns,” 
where the original population doubled 
or trebled, to the congestion and virtual 
housing paralysis of great metropolitan 
centers, where the reduction of the va- 
cancy rate affected hundreds of thou- 
sands of residents. ‘Testimony before 
the Lanham Committee in June 1942 
cited Portsmouth, which increased from 
15,000 to about 80,000. Mobile, Ala- 
bama, with a prewar population of 
78,000, had a war increase of 150,000 
persons. At the Kaiser shipyard near 
Portland, Oregon, some 40,000 persons 
will live in new government housing 
projects. The vacancy rate in Phila- 
delphia dropped from 25,000 units in 
1940 to a virtual zero today. As may 
be expected, these situations have cre- 
ated a series of social and economic 
problems. 


PROBLEM OF Boom Towns 


For families arriving in communities 
already saturated, the first problem was 
the establishment of elementary means 
of shelter. Makeshift shacks were 
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built, cellars were dug and occupied on 
the hope that the house would some 
day be finished, garages were occupied 
as homes. An all too typical example 
is a report from the Willow Run area 
of a section with poor drainage, where 
communities sprang up with septic 
tanks or privies, and poorly constructed 
individual wells from eight to twenty 
feet deep. Added to the problem of po- 
tential contamination of the water sup- 
ply was the presence of large numbers 
of mosquitoes capable of carrying mala- 
ria. 

Trailer camps multiplied, often under 
grossly exploitive and insanitary condi- 
tions. A survey of trailer camp occu- 
pants in Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, showed that the majority of the 
parents were pretty well satisfied with 
living conditions there, and enjoyed the 
low rent, but specific experience with 
some of the children indicated that 
they were ashamed of their homes and 
tried subterfuge to avoid being associ- 
ated with trailer colonies. 

The great influx of people placed a 
heavy burden on the community facili- 
ties, public and private, of the resident 
‘town. Hospitals and health services 
were unable to meet the need. In the 
Willow Run area the school day for 
some of the children was cut to three 
hours. This was complicated in many 
cases because both parents worked in 
war industries. In Mobile, Alabama, it 
is reported that three thousand children 
of in-migrants were without school fa- 
cilities of any sort. 

Many of the most urgent specific 
needs are being met by governmental 
and private means, but the basic drain 
on the community remains. Purely 
commercial facilities such as restau- 
rants and theaters are overcrowded, 
interfering with normal activities of 
residents. And underneath is a basic 
resentment at the “invasion” of stran- 
gers, many of whom came from an area 
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of lower economic and social develop- 
ment. Although there are many re- 
ports of specific cases of conflict and 
bitterness, particularly among the chil- 
dren, present indications would seem to 
imply that assimilation in boom towns 
presents a less serious problem than 
the impact of migration on the large 
cities. 


PROBLEM OF LARGE CITIES 


Less dramatic but no less important 
is the effect of worker influx on metro- 
politan areas. Here the problem is ex- 
pressed not by peripheral developments 
of shack towns, but by overcrowding 
and deplorable conditions in old areas. 
In-migrant families have been forced to 
find accommodations in areas and un- 
der circumstances which they ordinarily 
would not tolerate. ‘There are particu- 
larly tragic cases where parents have 
brought their children to live in sur- 
roundings of degredation and immoral- 
ity. Overcrowding, particularly where 
older children must sleep together, of- 
ten in the same room with their parents, 
contributes directly to the creation of 
individual and family problems. The 
necessity for quiet during the day where 
the father works on the night shift in- 
hibits family life. 

Many of these problems are intensi- 
fied for the low-income resident families 
that have not benefited from war wages. 
Owners saw an opportunity to rid them- 
selves of low-income tenants and secure 
a higher-paid war worker. This re- 
duced the total housing supply for the 
low-income group, and fostered dou- 
bling up and overcrowding. 

Especially marked is the effect of 
this phenomenon on minority groups, 
particularly Negroes. The demand for 
white housing reduced the impetus to- 
ward changeover of peripheral blocks 
from white to Negro occupancy, and 
rent control, by removing profits from 
the procedure, virtually stopped it. 
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Practically none of the new private 
housing was for Negroes, and the num- 
ber of units available in public housing 
fell far short of the number of in- 
migrant Negro families. The result was 
a static housing supply and rapidly 
growing demand, which inevitably cre- 
ated pressures and conflicts at the 
margin of the Negro areas. This is 
generally considered to be one of the 
contributing factors to the recent race 
riots in Detroit. 

The most impelling consequence was 
the separation of families resulting from 
the inability of the migrating worker to 
find suitable quarters for his family in 
the defense area. It has been estimated 
that there were as many as six thou- 
sand such workers in the Hampton 
Roads area. Some had been separated 
from their families for two years. The 
average was estimated to be about six 
months. This is a drain on the work- 
er’s financial resources as well as his 
health, morale, and efficiency. 

Testimony introduced before the 
Lanham Committee in June 1942 in- 
cluded the following statements by 
industrialists: “. . . 22 per cent of our 
terminations last month were due to 
married employees being unable to find 
accommodations so that they could 
bring their families.” “Several thou- 
sand now on our roll have been un- 
able to bring their families here and 
many are quitting on that account.” 

It was evident that in many cases 
family ties were stronger than those 
of employment. Workers moved from 
place to place seeking housing, often 
to repeat the experience. Although ab- 
senteeism and lowered worker efficiency 
and morale have been ascribed in Some 
degree to insecure, unhealthful housing 
conditions, the primary impetus to 
much housing activity was the threat 
of a return of the labor turnover situa- 
tion of World War I. 

The story of the remedial measures 
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taken in each field is consistently the 
exposure of fundamental weaknesses 
and problems which had long existed 
in each aspect of housing, the meeting 
of these problems through public action 
and control, and a progressive emphasis 
away from the voluntary toward com- 
pulsory technique. 


LANDLORD-TENANT RELATIONS 


Rents were among the first aspects 
of the price structure to feel the im- 
pact of war shortages. As early as 
February 1941 the problem was receiv- 
ing public attention, as illustrated in a 
report of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, which cited rent 
increases, for example, from October 
1939 to November 1940 in one out of 
two dwellings in South Bend, Indiana. 
Increases were especially marked in the 
lower rent brackets, as shown in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, where one out of 
four dwellings in the city as a whole 
had rent increases, and in the $20 to 
$30 class, half of the units had rent 
raises. A later report of the Office of 
Price Administration showed rent in- 
creases from 1940 to 1942 as high as 
100 per cent in Starke, Florida, and 
as high as 15 per cent in the larger 
cities such as San Diego. | 

The first effort. to meet the situation 
was the establishment in many war pro- 
duction areas, primarily under stimula- 
tion of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, of voluntary fair rent committees. 
These were set up under the local 
Councils of Defense, and consisted of © 
prominent citizens. 

With the stated intent of stabilizing — 
rents, these committees urged landlords 


„not to increase rents, and announced 


to the public that they would receive 
and hear complaints, at public hearings, 
from tenants who had rent increases.’ 
The immediate effect was a flood of 
tenant complaints and a parade of 
landlord-tenant disputes before at least 
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the limited section of the public which 
participated in the committee’s work. 
There were many lively stories in the 
press. Unexpectedly, a great number 
of these cases wete not concerned so 
much with the rent as with an accumu- 
lated resentment in landlord-tenant re- 
lationships which had been simmering 
for years. In case after case, the prin- 
cipal complaint was that some simple 
repairs or improvements had not been 
made. In 18 per cent of the cases set- 
tled by the Philadelphia committee, the 
tenants voluntarily agreed to rent in- 
crease if the landlord would make cer- 
tain concessions they had long wanted. 
Accumulated personal resentment be- 
tween landlord and tenant, who were 
frequently of the same economic and 
social group, was brought into the open. 
No one who participated in these hear- 
ings could remain insensitive to the 
fundamental social problem which ex- 
ists in the traditional relationships be- 
tween the tenant family and the owner 
of the home. 

The fair rent committees provided a 
forum where the tenants, for the first 
time, could take their grievances. The 
deep appreciation of the tenants for this 
right is shown in small measure by a 
survey of cases heard by the committee 
made by the League of Women Voters 
in Philadelphia. The tenants were 
grateful for the committee’s existence 
even in cases where the landlord failed 
to live up to the agreement arrived at 
with the committee. 

_ As the flood of in-migration contin- 
ued and the shortages became more 
acute, it became increasingly evident 
that voluntary controls were insuffi- 
‘cient, and the rent control provisions 
of the United States Price Stabiliza- 
tion Act were applied to defense areas. 
As of May 31, 1943, there were 370 
such areas in which the regulations 
were in effect, covering over eleven mil- 
lion family-rental units. The popula- 
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tion of these areas is estimated at 78,- 
571,000, or 60 per cent of the entire 
civilian population. 

The regulations provide that the 
landlord shall not raise the rent ex- 
cept in unusual cases on decision of 
OPA, and in addition, that he shall 
continue to supply the services pro- 
vided on the base rent date or take a 
reduction in rent.’ This latter provision 
introduces a new element in landlord- 
tenant relations. Previously the con- 
tract between landlord and tenant 
tended to be vague as far as services 
were concerned, particularly among the 
lower income families, and in other 
cases it was so difficult for the tenant 
to enforce that he was discouraged in 
the attempt. Repairs and. improve- 
ments by the landlord were considered 
a matter of “grace” rather than of obli- 
gation. Under the new regulations, if 
the heating system breaks down, if a 
leak requires the shutting off of the 
hot water system, or if the electrical 
service is discontinued, the tenant has 
a definite agency to which to appeal, 
and in many cases the OPA secures ef- 
fective enforcement of the contract. 

From September 15, 1942 to May 31, 
1943, a total of 389,869 tenant applica- 
tions or complaints were received or 
cases were initiated by the area rent 
directors throughout the areas under 
rent control. During the same period 
479,227 landlord petitions for rent ad- 
justment were filed in the area offices. 

Perhaps most important is security 
of tenure. The right of the owner at 
any time to terminate the lease or 
otherwise to remove a family from a 
home to which it has become attached, 
and on which it may have lavished care 
and money, has long been a contribut- 
ing factor to family insecurity and its 
social consequences. 

Evictions in the early stages of the 
developing shortages assumed such pro- 
portions that the eviction control meas- 
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ures of OPA were one of its most 
important aspects. Except for non- 
payment of rent, no tenant can be 
evicted without OPA approval, and 
then only for specific reasons. These 
include, however, purchase of the home 
by a family which intends to occupy it. 


HOME PURCHASE AND FORCED SALES 


Even before rent control was insti- 
tuted, the pressure toward home pur- 
chase in the face of the growing short- 
age was evident in the hearings before 
the fair rent committees. Owners saw 
in the shortage an opportunity to rid 
themselves of unwanted houses, and an 
increasing number of houses hitherto 
rented were sold and the tenants forced 
to vacate. This practice had a cumu- 
lative effect, the displaced tenants often 
being forced in turn to buy another 
house. The fair rent committees were 
sometimes called upon to unscramble 
chains of this sort in which as many as 
six families had each bought a house 
occupied by one of the other families 
as a tenant, and none could move be- 
cause the last family on the line could 
find no place to go. 

When rent control was put into ef- 
fect there was a concerted move in some 
quarters to sell the houses to the ten- 
ants for a nominal down payment, with 
monthly charges exceeding the legal 
rent. This was interpreted as an ef- 
fort toward evasion of the rent control 
regulations. To combat it, a new rul- 
ing was made that houses occupied by 
tenants could be sold only when the 
purchaser made a down payment in 
cash of 33% per cent of the sale price, 
and the monthly payments did not ex- 
ceed the legal rent. 

The first effect of this ruling was 
greatly to reduce sales. This lasted for 
only about two months, however, when 


volume of sales again increased and 


now approaches an all-time high. It 
probably had the effect of reducing 
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shoestring purchases, and by requiring 
the purchaser to put a greater equity 
into the home, reduced the danger of 
widespread foreclosures after the war. 
Its intended effectiveness in reducing 
eviction of tenants is limited, however. 
National figures are available only for 
the months of March and April 1943. 
Out of the total of 8,875 eviction cer- 
tificates granted during this period, 
6,577, or 74.1 per cent, were granted 
to enable a purchaser to occupy a pre- 
viously tenanted home. 


POSITION OF THE FAMILY UNDER 
RENT CONTROL 

For the owning family deriving in- 
come from real estate, rent control was 
scarcely popular. Had the “hold the 
line” policy been as successful in all 
phases of the price structure as was the 
rent freezing order, there would have 
been little basis for objection. This, 
of course, was not the case. 

The Office of Price Administration 
made an effort to determine the position 
of real estate earnings under rent con- 
trol by a sample survey of forty thou- 
sand units in twenty cities. This 
showed a net increase in operating in- 
come of 45 per cent in small structures 
and 31 per cent in apartments from 
1939 to 1942, and a comparable in- 
crease of 9 per cent and 17 per cent 
respectively from the second half of 
1941 to the comparable period in 1942, 
during the period of rent control. The 
increase is explained by reduction of 
vacancy losses and rent delinquencies, 
and less painting and decorating. This 
represents an average, and naturally 
there are many cases which deviate 
from it. A general strengthening of 
price stabilization in all phases of the 
economy should strengthen the accep- 
tance of rent control. 

The theoretical and legal position of 
the tenant family under rent control is 
greatly improved. Under the war regu- 
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lations, for the first time it enjoys rela- 
tive security of tenure in its home, 
relative assurance of continuation of 
services from the owner, and a definite 
agency with legal powers to which to 
appeal. 

How far this has penetrated the con- 
sciousness of tenants as a whole remains 
a question. Unlike the owners, with 
their highly developed real estate boards 
and associations, the tenants are a most 
disorganized group. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to inform them of their rights and 
privileges in a systematic fashion, and 
even when informed, the tenants are 
often. unable to overcome their old fears 
of the landlord and make a complaint. 
There are few agencies to help them. 
Persons familiar with conditions in the 
smaller cities on the periphery of the 
metropolitan areas particularly regret 
the centralization of rent control ad- 
ministration in the large city, as tenants 
find it too difficult, physically or psy- 
chologically, to take their appeal to the 
central office. It is unfortunate that 
the structure of the fair rent commit- 
tees, which had established fairly inti- 
mate relations with tenants on the basis 
of local responsibility, was not retained 
to serve at least as a referral agency to 
forward tenant problems to the area 
rent offices. 

On the other hand, the figures indi- 
cate fairly widespread tenant participa- 
tion in the program. The Philadelphia 
Area Rent Office, which has jurisdiction 
over about 440,000 rental dwelling 
units, has received more than 30,000 
tenant complaints and 20,000 addi- 
tional tenant inquiries. The National 
OPA records show 3,800,000 tenant and 
landlord inquiries made in person or 
by telephone throughout the country 
from September 1, 1942 to January 31, 
1943. 

Unlike England, where much of the 
initiative for rent control enforcement 
rests with organized tenant groups, this 
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country has depended largely on civil 
servants to enforce the rent control 
laws. The regulations themselves af- 
ford possibilities to build up a body of 
experience that will lead to permanent 
improvement in landlord-tenant rela- 
tionships. The extent to which this has 
actually occurred will have an impor- 
tant bearing on postwar housing. 


New PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 


With increased prosperity and the 
evident need for housing in war centers, 
there was a heavy increase in the vol- 
ume of new home construction by pri- 
vate developers. The number of non- 
farm homes built in the United States 
rose from 515,000 in 1939 to a peak of 
715,000 in 1941, and then, in the face 
of materials shortages and priorities 
restrictions, fell to 473,000 in 1942. 

The relation of new home construc- 
tion to the basic needs of the American 
family has long been a concern of hous- 
ing technicians. Government policies 
on insurance of mortgage lending dur- 
ing the thirties placed emphasis on the 
building of homes for sale rather than 
on long-term-investment rental housing 
developments. The financing plan of 
the Federal Housing Administration, a 
10 per cent down payment and equal 
monthly payments for interest and 
amortization over a twenty- or twenty- 
five-year period, set the pattern for the 
great bulk of home financing. While 
an important improvement over pre- 
vious proceedings and well suited to 
the financial status of many families, 
this contract for specific monthly pay- 
ments over so long a period is haz- 
ardous for a family with insecure em- 
ployment prospects. Temporary loss 
of work or reduced income, if it leads 
to default on payments, will result in 
loss of home and very likely in loss 
of considerable savings as well. Since 
the preponderance of homes built dur- 
ing the thirties were for sale, there was 
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little alternative for a family seeking a 
new home but to purchase on this basis. 

As materials shortages under the war 
program became more evident, the off- 
cial emphasis of the home building pro- 
gram swung toward building for war 
workers, and particularly in-migrants. 
Many war workers did not have suffi- 
clent savings to meet the down pay- 
ments, which ran ordinarily from $400 
to $600 or more, and many, particularly 
In-migrants with dubious long-range 
employment prospects, were loath to 
sign a contract for a twenty- or twenty- 
five-year period, even though their pres- 
ent income was more than ample to 
cover the monthly payments. 

The first measure was the adoption, 
in March 1941, of Title VI amendment 
of FHA, which permitted the purchaser 
to make the down payment in install- 
ments over a thirty-month period. Al- 
though this overcame the down-pay- 
ment problem, it did nothing to solve 
the twenty-year contract deterrent. 

As the program developed, the War 
Production Board, concerned that the 
critical materials available should go to 
meet needs of essential workers, ruled 
that half of the private construction 
would have to be for rent as a condition 
for the issuance of priorities. The his- 
tory of private building from then on 
is a story of progressively more strin- 
gent requirements that houses be for 
rent as a condition of priority alloca- 
tion, and more precise controls to as- 
sure that priority-aided housing is occu- 
pied by war workers. At the present 
time, priorities are granted only if 
homes are to be rented, and all occu- 
pants must be certified as being essen- 
tial in-migrant war workers. 

This recognition of the need of fami- 
lies of industrial workers for new homes 
for rent was brought about purely by 
war production considerations, but the 
need had existed in the prewar period, 
and has an important bearing on the 
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extent of the market and consequent — 
possibilities for expansion of postwar 
private housing. Whether such a pol- 
icy will remain a part of the publicly 
aided private programs, such as the 
FHA, depends upon the extent to which 
its significance is generally understood. 


~ PuBLIC HOUSING 


Up to the outbreak of the war, with 
the exception of the shortlived Public 
Works Administration housing under- 
taking, the public housing program 
scrupulously avoided any semblance of 
competition with that of private enter- 
prise. : From the point of view of the 


. American family, one had to be in the 


lowest income group to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the government’s participation 
in home buillding. 

With the intensification of the need 
for home building for war workers, it 
became increasingly evident that a 
large part of the normal private build- 
ing activity was outside the financial 
reach of the average industrial worker. 
Few homes privately built sold for un- 
der $4,000. According to the 1939 
FHA annual report, 19.2 per cent of 
the homes on which it insured the mort- 
gage were valued under $4,000. By 
rule of thumb, fairly well confirmed by 
FHA practices, the price paid for a 
home should not much exceed twice the 
purchaser’s annual income. On this 
basis there was little chance of securing 
a new home for those of under $2,000 
annual income, and a great number of 
war workers fell within this class. In 
addition, practically all new private 
construction was for sale, and the rental 
demand was not being met. 

In recognition of these facts, as well 
as the fact that home building in areas 
of great expansion was not always a 
profitable undertaking because of the 
future insecurity of the area, Congress, 
in October 1941, passed the Lanham 
Act appropriating $150,000,000 for di- 
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rect construction by government of 
houses for war workers. The amount 
of the appropriation has been increased 
at various times and now totals $1,200,- 
000,000, with a request for $400,000,- 
000 additional now pending. 

This was an extremely significant 
step. Prior to the war the middle in- 
come group, roughly those families hav- 
ing an income between $1,200 and 
$2,000 per year, were largely ignored 
by both the public building program 
and the private program with public as- 
sistance. Under the stress of war this 
group assumed dominant importance as 
a critical <element in war production, 
and the program was adjusted to meet 
its need. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN THE 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


The extent to which the changes rep- 
resent permanent gains depends largely 
upon the number of persons interested 
in having them continued, which, in 
turn, is strongly influenced by the 
amount and the nature of public par- 
ticipation in the program. 

War housing activity offers for the 
first time a specific objective which in- 
dustrial workers interested in homes for 
themselves can seek to attain. In many 
areas trade union groups have worked 
actively to secure war housing for their 
localities; in some they have partici- 
pated in the planning of the projects, 
and in one area a trade union group is 
responsible for setting up a new type 
of housing finance. 

Mutual ownership, a method where- 
by the occupants of a housing develop- 
ment form a corporation which buys 
the project from the original developer, 
in this case the government, was devel- 
oped by the Shipyard Workers Union 
in connection with a five-hundred-unit 
project at Audubon, New Jersey. Un- 
der this plan the occupants of the 
houses buy shares in the corporation 
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equal to the value of the house, so that 
the entire project ultimately is owned 
outright by á mutual corporation of 
the occupants. Safeguards are insti- 
tuted to protect the community in- 
tegrity of the development, and provi- 
sion is made for the accumulation of 
an equity credited to each occupant, 
which may be applied toward rent in 
case of temporary unemployment, or 
given in cash to a family leaving the 
project. 

Although carried out in only one of 
the sixteen projects that were started 
by the Mutual Ownership Defense 
Housing Division of the Federal Works 
Agency, this plan nevertheless is in op- 
eration, and it may form an example 
of a method, whether financed by gov- 
ernment or private sources, which will 
provide an important channel of re- 
lease for the initiative and enterprise 
of the average American family seeking 
a home for itself. 

For the first time, middle income 
American families have the opportunity 
to live together in what is clearly 
planned to be a functioning neighbor- 
hood. 

The first Lanham appropriation al- 
lowed only 3 per cent of the total funds 
for community facilities. The lack of 
means for neighborhood life was felt 
so acutely, particularly in outlying 
projects, that additional appropriations 
were made for community halls, shop- 
ping centers, schools, playgrounds, and 
nursery schools. Facilities of this sort 
are now being added to practically all 
the public war housing projects. 

In some cases, at least, a high de- 
velopment of community spirit has 
arisen. Child-care pools have been or- 
ganized, community functions such as 
maintenance and refuse collection are 
shared, and in one case a high standard 
of race tolerance has been fostered. 

There is little indication at present 
of the development on a national scale 
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of a particularly dynamic level of man- 
agement in war housing projects, so 
it is difficult to evaluate the total ef- 
fect of the public war housing pro- 
gram. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that thousands of tenants in these 
projects come from extremely depressed 
areas and housing conditions far worse 
than those in any public developments. 
If they return to their points of origin, 
it is probable that they will carry a 
new conception of housing standards 
with them. The experience of all the 
tenants of living, probably for the first 
time, in a neighborhood with at least 
a modicum of planning, neighborhood 
identity, and community life, may in- 
still a desire the fulfillment of which 
will be sought later, whether through 
public, semipublic, or purely private 
channels. 


TEMPORARY HOUSING 


The negative aspect of the public 
war housing program is the progressive 
lowering of standards as the materials 
situation has become tighter. Origi- 
nally justified on the ground that it 
would be used in localities where the 
housing need would disappear after the 
war, the temporary or demountable sec- 
tion of the public housing program was 
introduced. During the period when 
materials and labor were plentiful, op- 
position from many quarters blocked 
the full development of the public war 
housing program. Now, on the ground 
that the materials shortage makes it 
difficult to build sound buildings any- 
way, the temporary program has been 
expanded to include practically all the 
public new home building. 

Room sizes are below minimum ‘ac- 
ceptable standards, storage space is 
practically nonexistent, and in most 
cases cooking is even done on coal 
ranges. There is danger that all pub- 
lic housing will become identified with 
these unacceptable standards, particu- 
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larly if these houses are permitted to 
continue to be occupied after the war. 


UTILIZING EXISTING SPACE 


At the beginning of the war there 
existed in the large cities, and indeed 
there remains today, a large amount 
of excess usable housing space. The 
1940 census showed that there were in 
Philadelphia 120,000 dwelling accom- 
modatiòns with four rooms or more in 
excess of one room per person. 

Early in the program the Office of 
Defense Housing Coordination set up 


‘In defense areas voluntary homes regis- 


tration offices which served the useful 
purpose of listing vacancies and making 
them available to war workers. The 
effort of these offices to add to the 
housing supply by inducing owners to 
convert part of their homes into apart- 
ments on a combined appeal of patri- 
otism and profits had little effect. The 
later program of direct governmental 
leasing of properties and conversion and 
operation as homes for war workers 
was carried out on a purely voluntary 
basis. There has been no effort com- 
parable to the purchase of excess tires, 
systematically to acquire usable vacant 
structures by direct action. Since this 
presumably would precede compulsory 
acquisition of excess space in occupied 
structures, it may be assumed that bil- 
leting is far in the future if it is to be 
applied at all. 

During World War I there was a con- 
certed effort, including the pulling of 
doorbells and personal appeal to house- 
holders, to take in war workers as a 
patriotic duty. The 1917 Report of 
the Philadelphia Housing Association, 
describing this procedure, says: 


. appeals for lodgings brought into use 
nearly every available room in town. The 
danger of this is obvious. The lodger has 
always been recognized as a menace. He 
is an invader of the family life. To make 
room for him the family is often over- 
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crowded. . . . The effects of his presence 
in thousands of Philadelphia homes will be 
part of the cost of the war that cannot be 
reckoned in dollars. 


The unfortunate part of this proce- 
dure is that the greatest response td 
the appeal comes from the average 
householder who is relatively crowded 
anyway, and who probably will find the 
visitor extremely irksome. It may be 
hoped that if.any such program is un- 
dertaken here during this war, it will 
_ be preceded by a systematic use of all 
vacant structures and of excess space 
in the larger households. 


SUMMARY 


The war’ has brought about wide- 
spread suffering among the civilian 
population resulting from intolerable 
housing conditions. Families are 
crowded together in inadequate spaces, 
privacy is violated, and the normal 
development of family life is hampered. 
Thousands of families are uprooted and 
must adjust themselves to a new en- 
vironment. Perhaps worst, families are 
separated because there are no accom- 
modations in the war center where the 
head is employed, and all the social 
consequences are a threat to family re- 
construction. 

On the other hand, there have been 
‘major gains in the position of the 
American family in relation to its 
permanent housing needs and wants. 
Landlord-tenant relationships have 
emerged from an almost feudal stage, 
and have now assumed the aspect of 
a matter of public interest. Over 
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78,000,000 people live in the 370 areas 
having rent control, representing al- 
most two-thirds of the Nation. Mil- 
lions of tenants have appealed to a 
government agency to help them in 
certain elementary needs, and the help 
has been forthcoming. 

Private housing has turned to the 
rental field as a war necessity, and 
thousands of occupants are enjoying 
new private housing on a rental basis. 

Nearly two million people, not be- 
fore able to occupy a new home on 
any basis, public or private, will live 
in a home built by the government, 
including nearly half a million families. 
Hundreds of thousands of industrial 
workers and trade union members have 
participated in various ways in the de- 
velopment of the total program, and 
feel that they have a stake in it. 

These things did not come about 
primarily through the efforts of the re- 
formers. They were the result of the 
impelling exigencies of war. It simply 
was discovered that the individual as 
a part of the average American family 
played a very vital part in the pursuit 
of war, and that the elementary needs 
and wants of this family had to be rec- 
ognized if war efficiency were to be 
sustained. 

If the temporary change of position 
of the family during the war does in 
fact result in a permanent new orienta- 
tion of its housing needs in the postwar 
world, it will be because a great cross 


. section of the American public partici- 


pated in the new procedures, and de- 
termined on the democratic basis that 
there was merit in them. 


managing director of the 


Philadelphia Housing Association and secretary of the 
Philadelphia Citizens’ Council on City Planning. He 
was formerly Supervisor of City Planning of the Flint 
(Michigan) Institute of Research and Planning. He 
is author of A Comprehensive City Plan for Flint, 
Michigan—Traffic Survey and Thoroughfare Plan. 


American Social Work and World War II 


By Donatp S. Howarp 


ECAUSE of the tremendous gains 
made by American social work 
during the decade when the Nation’s 
economy was in the doldrums, many 
undiscriminating observers have jumped 
to the conclusion that social work and 
economic need are so linked together 
that the social services can be sharply 
contracted whenever the national econ- 
omy takes a turn for the better. Just 
give folks a chance to work and earn 
some money, say those who hold this 
view, and the American people will be 
able to get along on their own, and so- 
cial workers,‘at last, can be bowed out 
of the lives of millions of Americans. 
To take this stand is greatly to mis- 
construe the true nature of social work. 
Far from diminishing the need for the 
services of the country’s many social 
agencies, public and private, World 
War II has increased beyond all possi- 
bility of fulfillment the need for these 
agencies. l 
Although war has, in fact, increased 
demands for social welfare services, the 
nature of the services which are now 
most needed differ in a number of im- 
portant respects from those most widely 
available during the depression years 
which immediately preceded the war. 
For example, during the 1930’s the vir- 
tually all-consuming issue before Ameri- 
can social workers was how to provide 
millions of men, women, and children 
with the food, shelter, clothing, and 
medical care necessary to their bare 
subsistence. Today this is nowhere 
near the all-absorbing problem it once 
was. Unprecedented industrial activ- 
ity and attendant increase in the na- 
tional income have resulted in the sharp 
curtailment of relief programs. How- 
ever, although retrenchments were in 
order along the relief front, three fac- 
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tors—(1) new needs arising from the 
war, (2) new public attitudes toward 
old needs long unmet, and (3) the re- 
lease for other services of personnel - 
and resources previously absorbed in 
the fight against destitution—made it 
possible for social agencies to modify 
their programs. 


DECLINE OF PUBLIC RELIEF 


That relief-giving by both public and 
private agencies has declined during the 
past several years is evident from the 
record. During 1939 the monthly av- 
erage number of cases given general 
relief was approximately 1,661,000. In 
1942 the average was only about 625,- 
000—a drop of some 62 per cent. Be- 
tween these two years Work Projects 
Administration employment, which has 
subsequently been abolished altogether, 
fell by some 74 per cent—from an av- 
erage of 2,407,000 in 1939 to about 
625,000 in 1942. 

In sharp contrast with the marked 
declines in the Nation’s general relief 
and WPA programs is the expansion, 
between 1939 and 1942, of the three 
public assistance programs operated 
under the Social Security Act. These 
measures, it will be recalled, provide 
assistance for the needy blind, the 
needy aged, and mothers or certain 
other relatives responsible for depend- 
ent children. Because of the nature of 
their circumstances, these beneficiaries, 
for the most part, are regarded as 
either unemployable or unavailable for 
employment, despite recent manpower 
shortages. -~ 

Increases in the number of aged per- 
sons, of blind persons, and of families 
of dependent children given social se- 
curity assistance raised the total num- 
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ber of such cases from a monthly aver- 
age of 2,225,000 in 1939 to an average 
of 2,708,000 in 1942, an increase of 22 
per cent. Even greater than the rate 
of increase in the number of benefi- 
claries under these three programs was 
the rate of increase in the total amount 
paid them in benefits, which was some 
38 per cent. This resulted in part from 
liberalization of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution for these forms of 
assistance, and in part from the fact 
that state and local resources no longer 
used for general relief could be diverted 
to the special assistance programs. Ap- 
parent gains to the Nation’s needy aged, 
needy blind, and dependent children 
were rendered largely illusory, however, 
by the rapid rise in living costs. Since 
these probably increased by some 15 or 
20 per cent between 1939 and 1942, 
they more than wiped out the 13 per 
cent gain in average benefits. 

That savings resulting from the re- 
duction of the general relief program 
were not used to grant more adequate 
assistance to the smaller number of 
general relief cases aided is obvious 
from the fact that although the monthly 
average number of cases between the 
two years here under consideration fell 
by 62 per cent, the total amount of 
general relief benefits also fell by ap- 
proximately 62 per cent. 

In comparison with the rapidly ex- 
panding national income, funds made 
available for all types of public work 
and government-provided direct relief 
fell from 4 per cent of the total national 
income in 1939 to only 1 per cent of 
the total in 1942. 

Recent retrenchments in public relief 
programs include the abandonment of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps pro- 
gram, 'the discontinuance of the Farm 
Security Administration’s subsistence 
grant program, the recent abolition of 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion’s food stamp plan, and, finally, the 
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cessation of its surplus food distribu- 
tion program. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to say 
whether reductions recently effected in 
several of the Nation’s bastions against 
insecurity really were justified by less- 
ened human needs. It is one of the 
anomalies of relief administration that 
the liquidation of any given relief meas- 
ure zpso facto wipes out the only effec- 
tive measure there can be of the need 
for that service. In at least some areas, 
it is known that program curtailments 
have often been based on expected re- 
ductions in need, and have been effected 
before such need is known actually to 
have diminished. 

For want of reliable information 
about the extent of need for public 
employment, we shall probably never 
know whether the “honorable dis- 
charge” given the WPA by the Presi- 
dent was well-ordered or, like many 
other actions affecting WPA employ- 
ment, taken without due attention to 
continuing needs. 


DECLINE OF PRIVATE RELIEF 


Just as there have been significant 
curtailments of public relief programs 
within recent years, so has the relief- 
giving of private agencies fallen mark- 
edly. Data reported to the Russell 
Sage Foundation by 54 private family 
case-work agencies reveal that in the 
years 1939 through 1942 the peak of 
the relief load in each year (reached in 
December in each case) fell steadily 
from approximately 20,000 in Decem- 
ber 1939 to only 12,500 in December 
1942. 

Further evidence of the declining im- 

1A detailed analysis of factors influencing 
levels of WPA employment from year to year 
and of the probable adequacy of such levels 
as were maintained is included in Chapters 
XXIII and XXV of the writer’s The WPA 
and Federal Relief Policy, New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943. 
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portance of relief-giving by private 
agencies is found in reports submitted 
to the Social Security Board from 116 
urban areas in the United States. These 
reports indicate that private relief in 
these areas fell from a total of 10.7 
million dollars in 1939 to 10.2 million 
in 1941, the latest year for which pub- 
lished data are available. This decline 
of some 5 per cent was slightly less than 
the rate of decrease in public relief ex- 
penditures, private relief in 1939 rep- 
resenting only 0.9 per cent of all the 
relief given in the reporting areas, 
whereas private aid in 1941 represented 
1.2 per cent of the total. 

Significantly enough, in the urban 
areas here under consideration, total ex- 
penditures for private relief in 1939 
were only 6 per cent below what they 
were in 1929. In the earlier year, how- 
ever, these expenditures represented 
24.2 per cent of all the relief given in 
the reporting areas, whereas the pro- 
portion from nongovernmental sources 
ten years later was less than 1 per cent 
of the total. 


SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 


In contrast with the fall in relief- 
giving by the 54 private family agencies 
previously referred to is the fact that 
these organizations have experienced 
neither diminution nor marked increase 
in the number of cases which did not 
need financial or other material aid but 
did need some kind of help, guidance, 
or counsel. These needs—-which seem 
to loom more important in the spring 
than in the winter, in contrast with need 
for relief—-led the 54 agencies during 
the past several years to give “service 
only” to a peak load of 27,000 cases in 
1940 (May); 25,500 cases in 1941 
(May); 26,500 cases in 1942 (June); 
and 25,500 cases in 1943 (April). 

Lack of comparable data from other 
fields of social work makes it impos- 
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sible to measure quantitatively changes 
(or lack of changes) in the nature of 
demands made upon them. Neverthe- 
less, it is well known that social work 
is now being rendered in many new set- 
tings and often under new auspices 
which are likely to have a long and 
profound effect upon the future of the 
Nation’s welfare services, both public 
and private. . 

When it is recalled that it is the very 
essence of social work to relieve and 
ease social and economic tensions at 
whatever point men, women, and chil- 
dren find themselves in need, it is not 
surprising that the locale in which so- 
cial work is practiced should shift from 
time to time. Similarly, changing times 
bring changed attitudes on the part of 
the general public as to the importance 
of meeting various social needs. ‘Thus, 
when during the Great Depression mil- 
lions of families were receiving no earn- 
ings and were confronted with social, 
economic, and health problems far be- 
yond their power to handle, it was to 
be expected that public attention should 
be largely engrossed with the problem 
of making it possible for these needy 
families to get from one source or an- 
other the elementary necessities of life. 

The state of public opinion during 
those depressing days is further re- 
flected by the fact-—-to take but one 
example—that although millions of men 
remained away from work and the Na- 
tion as a whole lost perhaps 200 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods that were 
never produced, one heard almost noth- 
ing about any general public concern 
over “absenteeism.” Today all this is 
changed. Danger of retarding the war 
effort places absenteeism high on any- 
one’s list of public enemies; skills from 
many fields, including social work, are 
being rallied to help keep men and 
women at their work benches and thus 
to keep tanks rolling and planes flying. 

This new interest on the part of, the 
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public has resulted in moving social 
workers out of relief offices and into 
employment offices, industrial plants, 
union halls, counseling centers, and day 
nurseries to care for children whose 
mothers want to do their part in filling 
the “arsenal of democracy.” Sometimes 
social services offered in these settings 
are rendered under the auspices of es- 
tablished welfare agencies whose work- 
ers are made available for these tasks. 
In other cases, however, the social serv- 
ices rendered are provided under the 
auspices of a union, an employer, an 
employment office, or some other insti- 
tution or agency. 

Further expansion of social work has 
come during these war years through 
the extension of already established 
types of social service to new, war- 
created, or vastly expanded communi- 
ties which had not previously been 
served or which were no longer ade- 
quately served by existing programs. 
Instances of communities of this type 
include well-known areas such as Nor- 
folk; Atlanta; Charlestown, Indiana; 
San Diego; and Bellingham, Washing- 
ton. Less well-known communities re- 
quiring social services in new settings 
include the War Relocation Authority’s 
camps for Japanese and Japanese- 
Americans moved from the Pacific 
coast. Included also are camp com- 
munities of enemy aliens and the fami- 
lies of aliens who have been interned 
for the duration. Uprooting of indi- 
viduals and families placed in these two 
types of camps and the successful trans- 
planting of Japanese and -Japanese- 
Americans into normal American com- 
munities have given rise to need for a 
variety of new social services. 


SOCIAL SERVICES TO ARMED FORCES 


` Further examples of new settings in 
which social services have been devel- 
oped are, of course, the many training 
centers of the Army and Navy. In 
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these, social work skills have been used 
to help trainees with the wide variety 
of personal problems that can be ex- 
pected to develop among any normal 
group of five to ten million Americans 
suddenly diverted from their normal 


_ways of life and thrust into a regime 


that is strange and, perhaps, even’ dis- 
tasteful. Prominent among these new 
adaptations of social work practice are 
several that have been designed to help 
those among this vast number who find 
special difficulty in adapting to military 
routines or who show incipient evi- 
dences of instability that would mili- 
tate against their becoming effective 
soldiers. 

Outside military camps and at all 
sorts of transportation centers, social 
services have been made available to 
ensure constructive recreation and to 
help to meet the variety of personal 
and family problems bound to arise 
among men—or among the wives, fami- 
lies, friends, and sweethearts of men— 
constantly on the move from one area 
to another. 

Even before inductees reach camp, it 
is possible that they may have bene- 
fited from one of the many new forms 
of social work established since the Na- 
tion took up arms. Among these so- 
cial services are those provided to Se- 
lective Service boards to help them in 
reaching decisions with respect to de- 
pendency or “extreme hardship” that 
might result if a given selectee were 
not exempted from military service. 
Still other newly established services 
are provided as aids in screening out 
men likely to prove mentally, emotion- 
ally, or physically incapable of efficient 
military service. 


FOREIGN RELIEF 


What the future may prove to be 
the most far-reaching of all the many 
wartime adaptations of social work to 
new settings, is the application of so- 
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cial work skills to the gigantic task of 
aiding in the relief and rehabilitation 
of war-stricken areas. As Luther Gu- 
lick of the Office of Foreign Relief ‘and 
Rehabilitation Operations once put: it: 


. . . Nothing must stand in the way of 
the distribution of food, clothing, and 
medical service to those who are in need 
within each country without distinction of 
race, color, or previous condition of politi- 
cal allegiance within each country. ... 
The development of a staff of Americans 
and of other nationals who can undertake 
this work with a full understanding of its 
long-range significance, with a capacity for 
business efficiency, with the magic touch 
of human understanding, with the skill of 
modern social work, and with knowledge 
of two or more languages, is . . . a prob- 
lem of paramount importance and extra- 
ordinary difficulty.? 


Application of social work principles 
to vast foreign relief undertakings will 
not only affect profoundly the quality 
of these programs, but is likely to have 
an enduring influence on American so- 
cial work itself. 


COMPLICATING FACTORS 


In addition to the many adaptations 
of social work to new settings in which 
it has been and is being applied, there 
are a number of further factors that 
‘have significantly shaped the recent de- 
velopment of American social work. 
Some of these factors complicate, still 
more, problems that are already com- 
plex enough to baffle even the most 
imaginative administrators. Other de- 
velopments make the administrator’s 
task somewhat lighter. 


Outstanding is the shortage of quali- 


fied personnel to do all that social work- 
ers are being called upon to do. Cur- 
rent estimates suggest that there is in 


2“What Lies Ahead in Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation?” Department of State Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 8, No. 197 (April 3, 1943), p. 278. 
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the United States immediate need for 
some 5,000 to 10,000 social workers 
more than are now available. As ever, 
material and financial resources, too, 
are inadequate. Chronic shortages of 


| this kind are, of course, aggravated in 


time of war by demands to cut to the 
bone expenditures not directly involved 
in producing powder, tommy guns, and 
submarines. 

In some instances agencies find it 
difficult to adapt their programs to 
meet new and varying needs even 
though services formerly rendered are 
no longer needed in their communities. 
Difficulties on this score may some- 
times be attributed to lack of imagina- 
tion and insight on the part of admin- 
istrators or to “institutionalism” and 
“inflexibility” on the part of governing 
bodies. l 

Since living costs are mounting, relief 
benefits, which are often fixed by law 
or otherwise resist change, are even 
more inadequate to meet the need than 
they were in former years. What is 
more, with the national income higher 
than ever before in the country’s his- 
tory, there is a growing difference þe- 
tween the level of living which relief 
recipients can maintain and that en- 
joyed by the community at large. For- 
tunately, rationing and price controls 
have a tendency somewhat to lessen this 
gap, which, if allowed to widen too far, 
cannot fail to have a deleterious effect 
on the morale of relief beneficiaries. 

Still another barrier to effective so- 
cial work is the breakdown—in the 
name of the war effort, to be sure—in 
standards of legislation against child 
labor, and legislation for the protection 
of working women or other groups in 
whose well-being the community has a 
special stake. 

Finally, administration of social work 
in wartime is complicated by the tend- 
ency of well-meaning and eager groups 
without adequate clearance or co-ordi- 
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nation to establish some new service to 
meet a new or fancied need. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


War-created factors which work for, 
rather than against, the effective devel- 
opment of social work include. the 
heightened value now placed upon hu- 
man well-being. In critical days when 
absenteeism may prolong the war, vene- 
real disease may undermine our fight- 
ing strength, neglect of children may 
weaken our future military might, or 
failure to care for needy families may 
threaten morale, new importance at- 
taches to social services designed to 
help men to stay on the job, to rehabili- 
tate prostitutes rather than merely to 
turn them out into the street, to safe- 
guard the Nation’s children, or to meet 
human needs however and wherever 
they arise and for whatever reason. 

Because these various services are re- 
garded as important to the Nation’s war 
effort, Federal funds and leadership 
have been made available for services 
never previously aided in this way. 
Typical examples of new spheres for 
Federal aid include: (1) assistance to 
families of aliens thrown into need as 
a result of some act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; .(2) aid to civilians whose 
need is caused by enemy action; (3) 
provision or operation of community 
facilities, including recreation centers 
and day nurseries required to meet war- 
created needs; (4) allowances to the 
families of soldiers in the lower salary 
brackets; (5) free maternity care for 
the wives of low-paid soldiers; and (6) 
co-operation in putting down prostitu- 
tion. 

Since the Nation will undoubtedly be 
a long time getting over the effects of 
the war, it is probable that even after 
peace is won, the same considerations 
which have indicated an important role 
for the Federal Government in the de- 
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velopment of the Nation’s social serv- 
ices will continue to operate to prolong 
Federal financial aid and leadership in 
these fields and perhaps to apply them 
in new areas not yet benefited in this 
way. l i 

An additional advantage to social 
work arising from the war is that two 
factors already alluded to, namely, the 
heightened appreciation of the need for 
social services and the chronic lack of 
personal and material resources, have 
given rise to unprecedented demands 
for social planning and the co-ordina- 
tion of social services. Noteworthy 
among steps in this direction is the war 
chest, which is a new attempt to co- 
ordinate fund-raising. Then, too, there 
is the co-ordinating leadership given by 
what was once known as the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
which has recently been made an in- 
tegral part of the Federal Security 
Agency. Finally, there is the co-ordi- 
nation of welfare services attempted 
through variously named subdivisions 
of local defense and war councils. 

While none of these moves can be 
said to have succeeded signally in pre- 
venting duplication and waste, or to 
have provided services adequate to 
meet every need, nevertheless they all 
evidence healthy dissatisfaction with the 
welter of un-co-ordinated efforts that 
have been common in the past. This 
dissatisfaction and the efforts made to 
remedy recognized inadequacies may 
well prove harbingers of better-co-ordi- 
nated social work in the future. 

Interest which predominantly lay 
groups such as local war councils have 
shown in social planning is another evi- 
dence of the already mentioned growing 
public concern for people’s well-being. 
This interest augurs well for the further 
democratization of the Nation’s social 
services. With air wardens tramping 
their beats up and down the block and 
climbing stairs from one apartment to 
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another, and with thousands of volun- 
teer workers learning more than they 
’ ever knew before about their commu- 
nities and their needs, social agencies 
have an unparalleled opportunity to 
make clear both the immediate and the 
long-term program changes needed to 
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serve these communities most advan- 
tageously. 

The challenge the future presents is 
to gear this embattled Nation’s current 
concern for human well-being to the 
pursuits of peace as it is geared today 
to the winning of the war. 
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Public Health and the Family in World War Il 


By Cuarres P. TAFT 


ISRUPTIONS in family and home 

life caused by the marshaling of 
manpower for the armed forces and the 
production line are adding to the war- 
time problems of various public health 
services and agencies which are con- 
cerned primarily with maintaining the 
health of the civilian population. Break- 
ing up of the normal pattern of living 
is contributing to the health hazards 
resulting from physical and mental 
stresses of the war. Not only commu- 
nicable diseases, which usually increase 
in wartime, but also other ailments find 
more fertile fields among people living 
in congested areas where peacetime 
health precautions are not possible. 
The magnitude of the problem can be 
gauged by the fact that approximately 
six million civilians have migrated from 
their former homes to work in indus- 
trial plants or to be in the vicinity of 
military establishments. 

Traditionally, the homemaker does 
much to protect and maintain the health 
of her family. She knows the physical 
needs of her children and any peculiar 
tendencies which need special attention. 
She plans meals which will give her 
family the foods they need for health. 
When illness occurs, she will be on the 
lookout for it and make every effort to 
obtain adequate medical service at once. 
With life centered in the home, chil- 
dren are protected against activities and 
contacts which might jeopardize their 
health. 

This pattern of life is materially 
changed through the present concentra- 
tion of our energies and resources on 
defeating our enemies. For one thing, 
by the end of May approximately six- 
teen milion women were employed. 
Many of these had formerly devoted 
full time to their homes and families. 


Frequently the families have been sepa- 
rated. If the wife and mother tries to 
carry on her role of homemaker in addi- 
tion to her paid employment, she can- 
not give her family the amount of at- 
tention which she previously considered 
necessary. 

Public health services—educational, 
preventive, and medical—all serve to 
protect the well-being of the family as 
they do that of the Nation. Steps for 
controlling communicable diseases and 
maintaining sanitary environment in 
communities where health hazards are 
increased because of nearby camp or 
war industrial areas afford protection 
to the individual, the community, and 
the country at large. 

So far in the war, the Nation’s health 
has remained good. No major out- 
break of epidemic disease occurred in 
1942. In some common diseases, such 
as typhoid fever and influenza, the rec- 
ord is better than in peace years. Where 
an increase has been found in the inci- 
dence of a communicable disease, as is 
the case with endemic typhus, efforts of 
the Public Health Service to limit its 
spread have been intensified. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 
Family dislocations occasioned by 


_war always bring a rise in the preva- 
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lence of venereal disease. The causes, 
which are easily apparent, are present 
in this war on a larger scale than 
ever before. There have been un- 
precedented mass movements and con- 
centrations of people in war areas. 
Separation of young people from home 
surroundings and conventional environ- 
ment is always conducive to a tendency 
to “go wild.” The sense of insecurity 
at home engendered by this war is in- 
tensified by the fact that the whole 
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world is in it. All of civilization has 
been threatened. 

These conditions do not pertain to 
the Army alone. Some three million 
boys and girls between 14 and 18 years 
of age will work whole or part time this 
summer. Many of them are not emo- 
tionally equipped to make the sudden 
transition from a status of dependence 
to being a part of the self-supporting 
adult world, and are seeking release 
sometimes in unwholesome activities. 
Young girls leaving home in search of 
work have been unable to find employ- 
ment and have become stranded in a 
strange community. Some of these 
have turned to the only way they could 
find to earn enough for a living. 

These conditions have brought about 
a sharp rise in prostitution, promiscuity, 
and the consequent spread of venereal 
disease. All the health agencies con- 
cerned with this problem are making a 
concerted effort to limit the spread of 
this disease. Co-operating in this ef- 
fort are the Army and Navy and Fed- 
eral, state, and local health agencies. 
` Public health venereal disease clinics 
increased from 3,569 on June 30, 1942 
to 3,704 on April 1, 1943. It is esti- 
mated that some thirty million tests 
will be given for syphilis this year. 
New, intensive treatments for this dis- 
ease are now being given in rapid treat- 
ment centers and hospitals under the 
supervision of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 
methods of treatment offer quick and 
certain cure for 95 per cent of patients. 
However, even with the new and im- 
proved methods for detecting and treat- 
ing venereal disease, an increase in 
venereal disease rates is considered in- 
evitable during the war period. 

Tackling the control of venereal dis- 
ease from another angle is the Social 
Protection Division in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. This agency’s efforts 
are directed toward helping local and 


In the case of gonorrhea, new. 
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state police to repress prostitution 
through closing of red-light districts, 
locating and legally restraining persons 
dealing in commercialized vice, and de- 
veloping police methods for discourag- 
ing promiscuity. The co-operation of 
this agency with the Public Health 
Service is aiding in development of an 
intelligent approach to the menace of 
increasing venereal disease infections; 
for when infected prostitutes are lo- 
cated, to the extent that facilities are 
now available, every effort is made to 
cure them and rehabilitate them for a 
useful place in the world. This pro- 
gram is being rapidly expanded. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Another disease which increases in 
wartime and particularly threatens the 
health of adolescents in industry is tu- 
berculosis. To meet this threat, the 
United States Public Health Service has 
established an Office of Tuberculosis 
Control. The purpose of this office is to 
assist in covering the greatest number 
of people in the shortest possible time 
through the co-operation of all govern- 
mental and voluntary resources and 
personnel. More than a quarter of a 
million government and industry work- 
ers have already been examined for tu- 
berculosis by the Public Health Service. 
Slightly more than one in every hun- 
dred persons examined had significant 
tuberculous lesions. From 55 to 60 per 
cent of these cases were in the early 
stages—most amenable to treatment. 
State and local health departments are 
being assisted by the United States 
Public Health Service in development 
of follow-up programs and treatment of 
newly discovered patients. Plans are 
under way for the extension of the pro- 
gram to include families of war workers 
and rejectees from the armed forces. 


GENERAL HEALTH PROMOTION 
Public health measures for the pre- 
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vention and control of venereal disease 
and tuberculosis must be supplemented 
by community action along other lines 
if the future citizenry and manpower of 
the country are to be protected. Those 
concerned with the employment of la- 
bor can help to see that young people 
are not given work which they are not 
physically capable of undertaking, and 
that their hours and conditions of em- 
ployment are such as will not impair 
their health. Civic, religious, and wel- 
fare agencies can help by providing 
leisure-time activities and recreation 
which will promote rather than jeop- 
ardize health. All community organi- 
zations can help to stimulate among 
parents, teachers, and the young people 
themselves an understanding of the im- 
portance of having enough sleep, fresh 
air, wholesome recreation, and nourish- 
ing food. 

These problems that relate to young 
people as individuals are much the 
same as, only more intensified than, 
those that face the whole civilian popu- 
lation. In their final analysis they all 
relate to preservation of the basic unit 
of our democracy—the family. The 
well-being of the family depends in 
greater or less. degree on the health of 
each member. 

Today, more than ever, the impor- 
tance of preventive health measures is 
being recognized. Programs to pro- 
mote physical fitness and prevent dis- 
ease have received considerable impetus 
as a result of war necessity. These in- 
clude not only such measures as immu- 
nization against disease, but also stimu- 
lation of better practices in daily living. 

A national program for developing 
recreational projects might seem, at first 
glance, something of a luxury in war- 
time. However, such a program is ac- 
tually a means of strengthening the war 
effort, and as such it has a particularly 
necessary place in community life to- 
day. The off-the-job activities of sol- 
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dier and civilian alike can greatly af- 
fect their efficiency on the job. Unlike 
machines, we need more than material 
fuel to keep us going. 

A Recreation Division in the Federal 
Security Agency was established to help 
develop projects which would provide 
physical and mental release from the 
strains of war work for the large seg- 
ments of the population separated from 
normal family and social connections. 
The Federal Government’s part in pro- 
moting recreational projects is directed 
toward stimulating the interest of local 
communities and aiding them with pto- 
fessional counsel in developing plans 
and, where the community cannot mus- 
ter sufficient resources, with financial 
assistance in providing facilities. 


NUTRITION 


Another aspect of preventive medi- 
cine which has grown by leaps and 
bounds since the first threats of war 
is the national nutrition program. Sci- 
entific knowledge of the principles of 
good nutrition and the effect of proper 
eating on health was quickly translated 
into lay language, and almost imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor this infor- 
mation was disseminated throughout 
the Nation. Except for the campaign 
to sell war bonds, this project probably 
represents an all-time high in co-opera- 
tion, participated in by numbers of 
Federal, state, and local government 
agencies, and by business, scientific, 
and other civilian groups. The knowl- 
edge of what to eat for health was made 
readily available to every household. 

Unfortunately that is not the whole 
answer to the problem of improving the 
health of the Nation through increasing 
the nutritional soundness of its meals. 
More educational work is called for 
among the many  individuals—even 
some physicians and nurses—uncon- 
vinced of the importance and necessity 
of proper eating habits in the mainte- 
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nance of health. The problem of im- 


proving the national diet is currently 
further complicated by limitations on 
many of the protective foods. Finally, 
the whole pattern of living in wartime 
Operates to make good eating practices 
more difficult. Home meals cannot be 
given the same attention as formerly. 
Even homemakers who are not engaged 
in paic employment are, in the majority 
of instances, devoting much time to vol- 
untary activities relating to the war. 
Industrial workers who have moved to 
congested areas are frequently depend- 
ent on public eating places, which are 
usually inadequate and do not provide 
opportunity for choosing nutritionally 
balanced meals. 

Meals served industrial workers 
within the production plants have been 
the special concern of the Division of 
Industrial Nutrition in the War Food 
Administration. This division has 
worked in co-operation with public 
health agencies to bring about an ap- 
preciation by war industries of the im- 
portance of proper meals to the health 
and efficiency of their workers. Pro- 
fessional counsel also has been given 
the plants in methods of serving nutri- 
tional meals on a mass basis. 

With a longer history: than the cur- 
rent cancerted national and local ac- 
tivity to improve the nutrition of war 
workers, the industrial hygiene program 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
‘ice is aiding state health departments to 
help meet the need for reducing disabil- 
ity and preventable deaths among em- 
ployees of the war plants. Conditions 
which the industrial hygiene program 
promotes are health and, sanitation safe- 
guards, safety measures against acci- 
dents, end provision of medical facili- 
ties in the plant for purposes of periodic 
examinations, treatment of injuries and 
illness, and all other factors connected 
with general supervision of the health 
and safety of the workers. 
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‘MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE 


Probably no other health program 
which the war has engendered so closely 
touches the very heart of the family as 
that for maternal and infant care for 
wives and infants of men in the armed 
forces. This operates through channels 
and procedures established under the 
maternal and child health program of 
the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor. : 

Until the end of 1942, maternal and 
infant mortality rates had continued to 
decrease since initiation of the maternal 
and child health program provided for 
in the Social Security Act. Recently 
there are indications of some increases 
in infant mortality in some areas. No 
one can arbitrarily say that this is a 
result of war conditions, but it seems 
logical to suppose that it may be. 

Certainly the induction of men into 
the armed forces has resulted in new 
problems in maternity and child health. 
Wives have followed their soldier hus- 
bands to be near them in the vicinity 
of camps. These areas have become 
overcrowded. Generally there have 
been no local medical and hospital fa- 
cilities available for them, because in 
most instances they needed free care. 
Usually if they were childless, their 
monthly allowances from their husbands 
and the Government amounted to only 
$50; if they had one child, $62. Even 
the wives who remained in the homes 
their husbands had left could not hope 
to meet the necessary medical and hos- 
pital costs of pregnancy and childbirth 
on this monthly income. 

In March of this year the Congress 
made a special appropriation to provide 
free medical, nursing, and hospital ma- 
ternity and infant care for the wives and 
infants of enlisted men in the four low- 
est pay grades of the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. 
It is estimated that at least 5 per cent 
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of all births occurring during the cur- 
rent year will be in this category. 

This program is nationwide. The 
serviceman’s wife does not have to meet 
any residence requirement, and services 
are available to her regardless of finan- 
cial need. Medical and hospital care 
are available for the infant also at any 
time within its first year. One signifi- 
cant result of this program is the in- 
creased morale of servicemen when they 
know that the health of their wives and 
infants will not suffer through neglect. 


MEDICAL AND NURSING PERSONNEL 


The problem of maintaining health 
on the home front must be met in the 
face of depleted ranks of doctors, den- 
tists, and nurses. To help meet this 
angle of the problem where doctors and 
dentists are concerned, the Procurement 
and Assignment Service of the War 
Manpower Commission is attempting to 
arrange redistribution of those outside 
the Army so that their services may best 
be utilized. To meet the need for 
nurses, a threefold program is under 
way. A survey of all registered nurses 
has been made by the United States 
Public Health Service. The informa- 
tion gained from the survey will be 
made available to the Nursing Supply 
and Distribution Unit of the War Man- 
power Commission, which will function 
through the State Nursing Councils for 
War Service somewhat on the order of 
the Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice for physicians, dentists, and veteri- 
narians. Both programs operate on a 
voluntary basis. 

The Bolton Act, signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 15, authorized the Public 
Health Service to give nurse training 
without expense to girls who volunteer. 
The act provides tuition, stipends, and 
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maintenance. The students receiving 
training under this program will be 
members of the United States Cadet 
Corps. They will wear distinctive uni- 
forms and the insignia of the United 
States Public Health Service. In re- 
turn for the provision of a lifetime ca- 
reer at government expense, the stu- 
dent nurse agrees that after graduation 
she will serve for the duration of the 
war in the nurse corps of the armed 
forces or in essential civilian nursing 
positions. 


AN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


These programs will serve to com- 
pensate in part for the loss of medical 
and nursing personnel to -the armed 
forces. However, there is great need 
for educational work among the civilian 
population so that economical use will 
be made of the services and facilities 
available. Local health agencies and 
community ‘organizations, particularly 
in war congested areas, should also 
help to disseminate information—par- 
ticularly to parents—on ways in which 
the individual can protect his own 
health. 

The wartime setting can be taken as 
an opportunity for improving attitudes 
toward the importance and worth of 
health to the individual. The very lack 
of abundant facilities for medical treat- 
ment can serve to stimulate the indi- 
vidual’s determination to avoid illness. 
Routine habits and practices of living 
that conserve and promote health may 
be established now which will remain 
through a lifetime. Within the family 
unit can be built up a spirit of self- 
reliance and pride in physical fitness 
comparable in advancement of the Na- 
tion’s health to the gains in medical 
science resulting from the war. 


Charles P. Taft, LL.D., has been Director of Com- 
munity War Services, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 


ington, D.C., since 1941. 


The Japanese Family in America 


By Tue BUREAU OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
COLORADO RIVER War RELOCATION CENTER? 


'N THE present article we have en- 
deavored to condense a complicated 
subject into a few pages. As a result 
we have made many omissions and have 
not pointed out many significant inter- 
relationships. Almost every sentence is 


open to qualification. Furthermore, all 


pertinent data are not available on the 
subjects we discuss, and not all that are 
available can be published at this time. 
Within these limitations, we have at- 
tempted to present what seem to us the 
best-established facts and most salient 
points bearing on the status of the Japa- 
nese family in America. 


UNIQUE POSITION OF THE JAPANESE 


Although none of the people in the 
United States have been untouched by 
the events since Pearl Harbor, the Japa- 
nese as a civilian group have been the 
most drastically affected. ‘The change 
in their geographical distribution be- 
tween December 1941 and October 1942 
indicates the extent of their dislocation. 
. At the time of Pearl Harbor, about 
112,000 Japanese, or 88.5 per cent of 
the total Japanese population in the 
United States, lived in the Pacific 


1 The Sociological Research project of the 
Colorado River War Relocation Center is di- 
rected at improving administration by the use 


of applied psychology and social anthropology. ' 


It is sponsored jointly by the U. S., Navy, the 
U. S. Indian Service, and the War Relocation 
Authority. The personnel is as follows: Lt. 
Alexander H. Leighton, (MC) USNR—Co- 
ordinator, E. H. Spicer, Ph.D., Elizabeth Col- 
son, M.A., Tom Sasaki, A.B., Chica Sugino, 
A.B., Hisako Fujii, Misao Furuta, Iwao Ishino, 
Mary Kinoshita, June Kushino, Yoshiharu 
Matsumoto, Florence Mohri, Akiko Nishimoto, 
Jyuichi Sato, James Sera, Gene Sogioka, 
George ‘Yamaguchi, Toshio Yatsushiro, and 
Kazue Uyeno, 


coastal region. A year later, with the 
exception of a few hospitalized cases, 
they had disappeared from that area. 
A small number were interned for anti- 
American activities, but the vast ma- 
jority, against whom there were no 
charges, had been moved through whole- 
sale evacuation by the Government into 
ten relocation centers administered by 
a civil agency, the War Relocation 
Authority, and guarded by the Army. 
These centers are in inland areas of 
California, and in Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and Arkansas. 
By June 1943, after spending some 
months in the centers, about 10,000 
were resettling in:the Middle Western 
states, hoping to become reabsorbed 
into the life of the Nation. 

On the surface, this statement of geo- 
graphical change may not imply disloca- 
tion more drastic than that affecting in- 
dividual families of war workers and 
soldiers. They too have moved great 
distances to settle under unfamiliar and 
unfavorable conditions and have faced 
readjustment to life in strange commu- 
nities. The overcrowded barracks of 
the evacuated Japanese, the common 
mess halls and community washrooms, 
created problems not too dissimilar to 
those found in overpopulated areas 
around big defense plants. 

However, other factors entered the 
picture in the case of the Japanese and 
made their problem unique. Their 
movement was a forced evacuation on 
the grounds that they were dangerous 
to the Nation and that it was unsafe 
to leave any of them on the Pacific coast 
because some might aid the enemy 
through sabotage or espionage. It was 


277th Cong., 2d sess., House Report No. 
2124, 91-92, 1942. 
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also said that they were moved for their 
own protection, for fear of popular dem- 
onstrations of antipathy. 

The Japanese, approximately two- 
thirds of whom are citizens of the 
United States by birth, interpreted this 
as a wholesale rejection by other Ameri- 
cans. The rejection was the more bit- 
ter because it singled them out from all 
other groups and placed American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry in a position 
inferior to and more suspect than Ger- 
man and Italian enemy aliens who were 
treated on an individual basis. ‘They 
could understand the evacuation of the 
alien Japanese as a wartime measure, 
but the indiscriminate inclusion of 
American citizens and the mass nature 
of the evacuation left .them suspicious 
of the motives prompting the measure. 
They were quick to equate this with 
earlier attacks against them as a racial 
group, and regarded it as a political 
and economic move which pressure 
groups had foisted upon the rest of the 
Nation. When their citizenship was 
placed in a special category, they felt 
that the way was opened for further 
discrimination against them, that might 
go to they knew not what limits. 

Added to this was the fact that al- 
though the Federal Government had set 
up agencies to protect their property, 
forced sales and other events incidental 
to evacuation wiped out much of the 
economic security they had succeeded 
in obtaining after years of pioneering. 
Many were left without means for mak- 


ing a new start in another area, and the - 


older people felt that they were too far 
along in years to begin at the bottom 
again. 

Thus, by the time the evacuees ar- 
rived in the relocation centers, they 
were filled with insecurity and pessi- 
mism regarding their future. This was 
increased by new attacks against them 
in the press, which demanded that legis- 
lative action be taken to deprive those 
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born in the United States of their citi- 
zenship and to confiscate Japanese- 
owned properties such as farm equip- 
ment. 

The special adjustment problem of 
the Japanese, then, is due to the fact 
that their relocation was a forced one 
which they interpreted as discrimina- 
tion and rejection and which left them 
more uncertain of the future and there- 
fore more insecure than other groups. 
This is to be contrasted with the war 
worker or the soldier, who is rewarded 
for his discomforts and sacrifices by a 
feeling of fuller participation and ac- 
ceptance in the national life and an 
increase in prestige, if not in income. 


MINORITY GROUPS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Though the evacuation itself was a 
result of the war with Japan, the fac- 
tors making it. possible were already 
present and were only brought to focus 
by Pearl Harbor and the events since 
then. They ultimately spring from the 
status of minority groups in the United 
States. 

It is a basic postulate of social science 
that no inherent differences in biological 
stocks of the human species exist that 
make it impossible for individuals of 
one stock to assimilate the culture prac- 
ticed by another. An individual is born 
with a capacity to react in a great va- 
riety of ways, and assumes the be- 
havioral patterns of those surrounding 
him because he is rewarded for con- 
forming to their standards. Alternative 
ways of behavior are repressed by pun- 
ishment or because they are not reward- 
ing to the individual. 

By and large, the United States, with 
its pride in the “melting pot,” has ac- 
cepted this postulate for those resem- 
bling in physical appearance the major- 
ity white group. The result has been 
the development of comparatively few 
barriers to full participation in Ameri- 
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can life and therefore thorough exposure 
to American culture. Such is the force 
of the impact of this culture through 
schools and other influences in the en- 
vironment outside the home that even a 
determined effort on the part of foreign 
parents to hold their children to their 
own standard has little effect. Within 
a generation or two, children of white 
immigrants become thoroughly assimi- 
lated into American culture. 

In some cases, however, Americans 
have helped to prevent the full assimila- 
tion of a group by walling it off in so- 
ciety and claiming that racial heredity 
is more important than the factor of 
culture. By discrimination and en- 
forced segregation, they have denied 
such groups full participation in Ameri- 
can culture, have strengthened the posi- 
tion of the immigrant or native Indian 
parents in their natural and often un- 
conscious attempts to pass on their cul- 
ture to their children, and have created 
definite barriers to assimilation. Eco- 
nomic and prestige rewards are mini- 
mized, and contacts with the majority 
group, which are the means whereby the 
new culture can be acquired, become 
punishing for the members of the mi- 
nority. They tend to withdraw from 
such contacts back into association with 
members of their own group, where they 
do not meet with rebuff. When this has 
resulted in a slower rate of assimilation, 
the original attackers are inclined to be- 
lieve this is proof of their assertion that 
the group is unassimilable, and by this, 
justify further discrimination. 

In effect, children of European immi- 
grants are told, “Only behave as we do 
and you will be rewarded with complete 
acceptance and full opportunity to gain 
every economic and prestige advantage 
that we ourselves have.” Children of 
other immigrant groups are made to 
feel, “Since you do not resemble us 
physically, there will always be barriers 
against you no matter how closely you 
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resemble us in other ways, and these. 
barriers will increase as you grow up.” 
This was in large measure the experi- 
ence of the Japanese in the United 
States. 


BACKGROUND OF JAPANESE IN 
CALIFORNIA 


The majority of the Japanese, ar- 
riving about the turn of the century, 
settled in California, where they fell 
heir to pre-existing anti-Oriental preju- 
dice because the state had just passed 
through a period of strong feeling 
against the Chinese. The Japanese were 
accused of lowering the “American 
standard of living” and of unfair com- 
petition with white laborers, but the 
chief argument used against them was 
that they were “unassimilable” because 
of “race.” On this basis, extremists like 
McClatchy fought to keep California 
a “white man’s country,” and demanded 
that the Japanese be restricted from 
privileges enjoyed by other immigrants 
and that future immigration be prohib- 
ited. In 1920 he argued: 


There are three main reasons why it is 
useless to attempt the making of good 
American citizens of Japanese material, 
save, of course, in exceptional individual 
instances. The Japanese cannot, may not 
and will not provide desirable material for 
our citizenship. First, the Japanese can- 
not assimilate and make good citizens, be- 
cause their racial characteristics, heredity, 
and religion prevent; second, the Japanese 
may not assimilate and make good citizens 
because their Government, claiming all 
Japanese, no matter where born, as its citi- 
zens, does not permit; third, the Japanese 
will not assimilate and make good citizens." 


The result of this and similar influ- 
ences was the successful exclusion of 
further Japanese immigration in 1924, 
denial to Japanese of the privilege of 
naturalization, passage of state laws for- 


2 House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, pt. 1, p. 240. ` 
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bidding Japanese aliens to own land in 
the state and forbidding intermarriage 
between Japanese and Caucasians, and 
legislated but never generally enforced 
bills to segregate Japanese children 
(citizens for the most part) in the pub- 
lic schools of the state. There were 
also well-recognized social, occupational, 
and economic barriers which operated 
to restrict the Japanese in their rela- 
tions with the white group and which 
led them to associate to a large extent 
with other Japanese. 

In spite of these obstacles, the second 
generation made tremendous strides in 
Americanization. In the schools where 
there was comparatively little prejudice, 
they were outstanding students and 
often leaders in extracurricular activi- 
ties. Many became Christians, and to 
compete with the Christian churches, 
the Buddhist groups took on such fea- 
tures of Western culture as Young Bud- 
dhist Associations, Buddhist Sunday 
schools, and regular services. 

A notable characteristic of the social 
relations of the Japanese in California 
was that many had special friends 
among the white people who would often 
stand up for them as individuals and 
protect them. It was largely from 
such white friends—-who were in a sense 
patrons—that the Japanese children ac- 
quired their goals and ideals in Ameri- 
can life, as well as manners and lan- 
guage. Their Americanization was also 
due to the fact that they did not feel 
the prejudice against them too strongly 
during their formative years. It was 
only as adults that they realized the full 
force of the economic, occupational, and 
social barriers. For this reason, their 
frustration was all the greater when 
they found themselves cut off from the 
things for which their education and 
social conditioning had fitted them and 
to which their emotions and expecta- 
tions were attuned. 

This oversimplified sketch of the 
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background of the California Japanese 
gives some clues as to why it was pos- 
sible for them to become the subject 
of evacuation when other groups of 
enemy aliens and their children were 
not. In spite of the existence of the 
German-American Bunds and evidence 
that attempts were being made to in- 
doctrinate the young of this group with 
Nazi ideology, the Germans and their 
children were treated on an individual 
basis. This is not to imply that those 
who knew the Japanese were unable to 
distinguish the thoroughly loyal, but 
only that an insufficient number did 
know them, and no group was mustered 
that could successfully refute the charge 
that it was impossible to tell. 


AFTER THE War BEGAN: 


During the weeks that immediately 
followed the raid on Pearl Harbor, 
things went reasonably well for the 
Japanese in America. The newspa- 
pers called for moderation, ministers 
preached against anti-Japanese actions, 
and the Fair Practice Committee of 
Northern California which had been or- 
ganized to combat race prejudice re- 
ported that on the whole the situation 
was fairly healthy.* 

In January 1942, however, the situa- 
tion changed and there appeared a grow- 
ing desire to have all Japanese removed 
from the coast. This seemed correlated 
with the repeated successes of the enemy 
in the Pacific. Wild rumors of espio- 
nage and sabotage in Hawaii and on 
the mainland spread far and rapidly. 
Statements from reliable sources later 
showed that these rumors were un- 
founded, but by that time the damage 
they had brought to the Japanese in 
America was already accomplished. 

In this situation the Japanese family 
and community life became subject to 


477th Cong., 2d sess, House Report No. 
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forces of disintegration. Great num- 
bers of the alien heads of families were 
picked up for questioning and detained, 
and most of those who were left were 
afraid they would be taken at any time. 
The number of men who were subse- 
quently released suggests that most were 
harmless. Nevertheless, their tempo- 
rary incarceration prevented their being 
on hand to guide their families through 
the uncertain times before and during 
evacuation. Boys and women were left 
to run farms in critical stages of the 
crops, and there was considerable loss 
due to inexperience and insufficient help. 
Jobholders were dropped from their po- 
sitions, and a particularly severe blow 
was the discharge of Japanese-American 
employees from state and municipal 
civil service. Such services had always 
been considered secure from racial 
prejudice. 

The American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry feared for their alien parents 
and at the same time were placed under 
a great strain by the burden of responsi- 
bility that fell on their shoulders, ‘This 
was the more difficult to bear because 
the majority of the second generation 
are still in their twenties, relatively in- 
experienced, and they were uncertain 
what to do in the crisis. Soon disagree- 
ments and strife split their society and 
their families. Some of the younger 
generation blamed the older generation 
for their failure to become American- 
ized. The older people blamed the 
younger ones for not having utilized the 
opportunities their parents had given 
them to obtain a more secure place in 
American society. Young men at- 
tempted to volunteer but were refused 
at that time, and soon many of the 
thousands already in the Army were 
being let out with honorable discharges. 
Some groups made overt demonstrations 
of their loyalty by going out of their 
way to co-operate with the Government, 
and they were accused by others of pro- 
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moting evacuation instead of working to 
prevent it. Some were frankly pro- 
Japan. Mutual suspicion became a de- 
structive force and there were wide- 
spread rumors that every community 
had Japanese informers who turned in 
lists of innocent names in order to make 
money and ingratiate themselves with 
the authorities. 

Every day the future became more 
uncertain and more threatening, with 
contradictory reports and notices ap- 
pearing in the papers. It seemed im- 
possible to make any plans to secure 
crops or business. Even evacuation 
could not be counted on until it was 
almost at hand. Restrictions appeared 
and increased. Farmers were uncertain 
whether or not to spend their resources 
planting new crops, fearing that if they 
were not there to harvest, they would 
lose everything they had. Curfew or- 
ders hampered produce deliveries to 
market. College students began to drop 
out in order to be with their families 
through the storms of uncertainty. 


EVACUATION 


Finally, on February 19, 1942, the 
coming of evacuation was officially an- 
nounced, although its extent became ap- 
parent only by degrees. ‘The people 
stored their goods, leased their land, and 
tried to find friends who would take over 
their growing crops. They felt that 


they lost heavily at this time through 


unscrupulous persons who took advan- 
tage of their position, their bewilder- 
ment, and their lack of leadership. All 
attempts to discover where they would 
be sent, what the accommodations 
would be like, what they should bring 
with them, and what the medical facili- 
ties would be, met with a wide variety 
of answers, many of them diametrically 
opposed. The certainty of evacuation 
increased rather than diminished other 
uncertainties. Just as the white popu- 
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lation on the coast had been a prey to 
the wildest rumors concerning the Japa- 
nese, so they too were victimized by 
equally wild rumors which seemed to 
“explain” the hardships they were en- 
during and made their difficulties appear 
far more horrible and threatening than 
they really were. 

Within the relocation centers, influ- 
ences of disorganization have continued 
to operate on the family in spite of the 
return of many fathers. Lack of pri- 
vacy, communal mess halls, and crowded 
quarters altered home life profoundly. 
Parents felt they were losing authority 
over their children since they had little 
to offer them, and attempts at discipline 
became neighborhood events. They be- 
lieved the children were growing wild 
and picking up all kinds of bad be- 
havior through having to live in close 
proximity to all kinds of people. Juve- 
nile gangs who obeyed nobody but them- 
selves appeared. 

Problems such as whether or not alien 
parents should seek repatriation to Ja- 
pan, or whether or not a son should join 
the American Army (when volunteering 
again became open), cut some families 
asunder much as the Civil War split re- 
lationships. With the opening up of 
opportunities for jobs in the East and 
the Middle West, thousands of young 
persons have struck out to seek their 
fortunes and become as rapidly as pos- 
sible again members of the American 
Nation. Others hesitate. What will 
become of their aging parents? What 
will happen to them and their families 
if they do go out? Almost every day, 
articles appear in the press denouncing 
the Japanese in America, and rumors of 
Japanese who are already out being 
murdered surge through the centers in 
waves. Some believe the Government 
is determined to empty the relocation 
centers come what may, and fear they 
will be crushed between this move and 
popular antagonism on the outside. 
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Factors STRENGTHENING FaMILY 
SOLIDARITY 


Not all influences, however, have been 
in the direction of disintegrating family 
life. Members formerly living apart 
have come together to face evacuation 
in each other’s company. This has been 
aided by a definite government policy 
to keep families together. The geo- 
graphic isolation of the centers has re- 
duced contacts with American culture 
and current events to a minimum. 
Young people who formerly thought of 
themselves only as Americans are now 
more under the influence of the culture 
of their alien parents. This is especially 
true of the younger children, who have 
no white playmates and who are being 
left in the centers as their older brothers 
and sisters move out seeking jobs. 

Another factor contributing to family 
solidarity is that when people are re- 
jected and made insecure, they must 
turn in some direction, and turning back 
to one’s first security—-parents—is a 
natural trend. The parents themselves 
also turn back to their early security, 
which was of course Japan. In the pro- 
portion that their hope in America is 
lost, so their hope in Japan is increased. 
There are traditionally well-established 
cultural patterns for the strengthening 
of family unity in times of stress, pat- 
terns which strongly emphasized filial 
duty and honor. 

_ This fact has often been used as a 
point to prove that Japanese-Americans 
are never really citizens. Such an argu- 
ment, however, is naively literal. It 
ignores what we have already stated 
about the assimilation of the second- 
generation Japanese, and it supposes 
that through some almost magical qual- 
ity of the Japanese parents, their chil- 
dren are inhibited from psychological 
and social maturity. The argument dis- 
plays lack of knowledge of the real and 
complex relationship between parents 
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and children, in which there are many 
forces_of attraction and repulsion. 

However, to the extent that filial duty 
is a trait of Japanese family life, it is a 
potent force for the creation of good 
citizens. It seems, therefore, that the 
problem of the Japanese family is a 
quest for security in the face of strongly 
demoralizing and disintegrating influ- 
ences, and from this various reactions 
occur. In some, disintegration actually 
takes place with features of apathy and 
confusion, strife and child gangs. In 
others, there is a renewal .of effort to 
be absorbed into American life and be 
identified with it. With ‘still others, 
there is appearing a kind of family soli- 
-darity that is protective, reactionary, 
and atavistic. 


SUMMARY 


As a result of the war, the Japanese 
family in America has been subjected 
to an unusual number of stresses, many 
of which consist in an increase of pre- 
viously existing strains due to their 
status as a minority group. The princi- 
pal influences arising since hostilities 
began are: 

1. Following December 7, 1941, a 
large number of families lost the lead- 
ership of their male heads through tem- 
porary detention for investigation or 
internment for the duration of the war. 
At the same time, because of various 
restrictions and popular reaction, eco- 
nomic security was threatened or dė- 
stroyed. As a result, responsibility fell 
on the young and inexperienced shoul- 
ders of American-born children. This 
shift had been going on to some extent 
previously, but now it was much accel- 
erated. Difference of opinion, fear, and 
confusion split both communities and 
families. 

2. As evacuation approached there 
was an increase in family solidarity as 
relatives moved together to be with one 
another wherever they were sent. 
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3. In the relocation centers, families 
were faced with totally new conditions 
of life. The people lived close together 
in crowded barracks, sharing eating and 
toilet facilities in common and with al- 
most no opportunity for family privacy. 
The role of the father as breadwinner 
and the mother as housewife was gone. 
Child discipline, family work and rit- 
uals, and even the role of the home it- 
self were greatly altered. The people 
felt that family life was disintegrating. 
The later government policy of getting 
as many people as possible out of re- 
location centers tended further to split 
some families as the older sons and 
daughters left, while the first-generation 
parents and younger children remained 
behind. Difference of opinion as to 
whether one should look toward Amer- 
ica or Japan in the future has been a 
very important dividing influence. 

4. At the same time that these fac- 
tors were operating, others were con- 
tributing to increased family unity. 
Emotional reaction against evacuation 
and discrimination, the geographic iso- 
lation of the centers, lack of white con- 
tacts and great increase in Japanese 
contacts, and the drawing together of 
parents and younger children because 
of the departure of the older American- 
ized siblings, have all tended to bring 
families closer together. 


CONCLUSION 


Not long ago, one of us was speaking 
with a high military officer who has had 
considerable experience with Japanese- 
Americans in the Army. He was asked 
if he found them loyal, and he replied 
by pointing to the tradition of family 
loyalty and commented that it disposed 
them to develop great devotion to their 
officers and duty. He ended by saying, 
“There are no more loyal soldiers to be 
found anywhere, but you must give 
them something to be loyal to.” 

In our opinion, this epitomizes the 
problem of the Japanese in America. 


Child Delinquency 


By THORSTEN SELLIN 


ATION coupons, food shortages, 

higher prices, and mounting taxes 
have made the effect of the war on dur 
economic life clear to all of us. We 
know how much and where employ- 
ment has risen and how pay rolls have 
increased. When a strike occurs we 
know within a few days exactly how 
many have left their jobs. In short, in 
the economic sphere of our existence 
we are rather well and speedily in- 
formed of the most important changes 
and events, and can with some confi- 
dence express these changes in meas- 
ured terms. Even if some of the eco- 
nomic data are not as yet available for 
public consumption,, we know that at 
some future time they will be released 
and that they are being compiled in 
various central bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, not piecemeal for scattered locali- 
ties, but for the Nation as a whole. 
When the time comes for an evaluation 
of the economic effects of the war on 
our country, we shall be embarrassed 
by the problem of digesting and analyz- 
ing the wealth of information at our 
disposal. 

‘In some areas of our social experi- 
ence, an appraisal of the influence of 
the present struggle will be infinitely 
more difficult. For instance, we have 
never. been well informed concerning 
changes in moral standards. The in- 
herent obstacles to the study of the 
norms of conduct of various population 
groups and the violation of these rules 
have not yet been conquered, and the 
scattered data we possess do not have 
the scope or the character necessary for 
much more than hypothetical assump- 
tions. So-called “moral statistics,” a 
term coined abroad for the measure- 
ment of changes in certain aspects of 
our group behavior, have never reached 


in the United States the development 
they merit. Among these statistics are 
those of crime and delinquency. 


SUPERFICIAL INDICATIONS 


This article deals with but one minor 
phase of the effect of the war on our 
moral life. It is limited to a discus- 
sion of what the conflict has done to 
change the volume and the character 
of law violations by children. Every 
newspaper reader is aware of the fact 
that juvenile delinquency is believed to 
be increasing and that the war is to 
blame for it. This phenomenon bids 
fair to be a major social problem of 
every large community. We are told 
that social changes brought about by 
the war have somehow created new or 
intensified old moral hazards of child- 
hood, and that unless we take heed and 
provide adequate safeguards, irrepa- 
rable damage will be done to the habits 
and the outlook on life of a growing 
number of our future citizens. As the 
twig is bent, so grows the tree. The 
truth of the old proverb can be veri- 
fied by anyone who studies the records 
of old offenders. 

Let us look briefly at the ground for 
the above claims. First of all, they are 
based almost exclusively on the number 
of children brought into juvenile courts 
in various localities as reported in the 
press. If one could consult the dailies 
of all the large cities of the country the 
picture would be clearer, for state and 
national agencies, not to mention local 
ones, have not yet published delin- 
quency reports for the war period. The 
Children’s Bureau is the only agency 
which gathers on a uniform basis sta- 
tistics from juvenile courts covering a 
considerable area of the Nation. Ac- 
cording to its last report, covering the 
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years 1938 and 1939, juvenile’ delin- 
quency cases declined from 1937 to 
1938, and rose again in 1939 to the 
1937 level. 


VARIOUS STATISTICAL REPORTS 


r There is reason to believe that the 
number of delinquency cases before the 
courts of the Nation declined in 1940, 
but that since then a steady increase 
has occurred. According to Casten- 
dyck, 


Although the actual extent of juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States is not 
known, reports of increases in the child 
delinquency problem are coming in from 
many parts of the country and such juve- 
nile court statistics as are available at 
this time indicate the likelihood of an 
accentuated problem. Data from juvenile 
courts are received by the Children’s Bu- 
reau on an annual basis; consequently in- 
formation concerning the year 1942 will 
not become available until 1943. In the 
meantime, statistics for the year 1941 have 
been received and tabulated for thirty 
courts located in various parts of the 
United States, An.increase in cases dis- 
posed of from 1940 to 1941 was reported 
by twenty-two courts, and a decrease by 
eight courts. Similar increases were seen 
when the 1941 figures were compared with 
the 1939 figures; twenty-one courts re- 
ported an increase and eight a decrease 
(one court did not report for 1939). In 
the twenty-two courts that reported an 
increase from 1940 to 1941, the per cent 
of increase ranged from two to one hun- 
dred and ten. In eleven of the courts the 
per cent of increase was twenty or more. 
The courts included in this prelimmary 
tabulation were those whose reports for 
the year 1941 were known to be, or be- 
lieved to be, complete.t 


The prewar figures cited furnish only 
a starting point for us, however. Ac- 
cording to a letter by Senator Thomas 
C. Desmond in the New York Times, 
1 Elsa Castendyck, “Juvenile Delinquency in 


Wartime,” Federal Probation, 6:45-48, July- 
Sept. 1942, p. 46. 
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May 30, 1943, the Children’s Bureau 
has reported an increase of 7.5 per cent 


. in the cases of delinquent boys in 1942 


as compared with 1941, and an increase 
of 31 per cent in the cases of delin- 
quent girls. No official confirmation of 
these figures has as yet been published 
by the Bureau. 

In a recent survey covering thirty- 
nine Pennsylvania courts, conducted by 
Leon T. Stern, the author limited him- 
self to a comparison of the number of 
delinquency cases reported by these 
courts for the first six months of 1941 
and a corresponding period in 1942. 
Twenty of the courts registered an in- 
crease totaling 17.1 per cent, with indi- 
vidual variations ranging from 4.3 per 
cent (in Philadelphia) to 126 per cent 
in one of the small courts of the state. 
Nineteen courts showed decreases total- 
ing 10 per cent, the Allegheny County 
Court (Pittsburgh) being represented 
by a decline of nearly 6 per cent. On 
the whole, the increases were registered 
in courts “in the industrial, mining, 
manufacturing, shipping, and commer- 
cial counties of the state and in counties 
that are for the most part urbanized, 
having either large city populations, or 
numerous town or thickly populated 
‘patches’ or ‘areas.’ ” ? 

A survey just completed by the Na- 
tional Probation Association and cov- 
ering 153 scattered juvenile courts re- 
veals that the number of delinquency 
cases increased 7.5 per cent in 1941 
over the preceding year, and 8.5 per 
cent in 1942 over 1941. Even so, the 
number in 1942 was smaller in many 
of the larger courts than the corre- 
sponding numbers for some of the de- 
pression years. The increase was 


2 Leon Thomas Stern, “Pennsylvania Juve- 
nile Courts in Wartime,” 14 pp. P. 7. Re- 
printed from Welfare, publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Welfare Conference, Winter Quarter, 
1943, The decreases were recorded by rural 
counties. 
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greater in girls’ cases than in boys’ 
cases—23.4 per cent and 5.2 per cent 
respectively when comparing 1942 with 
1941 figures; “in fact, in many courts 
the chief problem developed by war 
conditions appears to be the increase 
in girls’ cases,” 3 

Figures more recent than those just 
cited are difficult to acquire. News- 
paper releases inform us that in New 
York City, the Children’s Division of 
the Domestic Relations Court during 
the first three months of 1943 handled 
the cases of 871 white and 419 Negro 
boys, while for the same months of 
1942 the corresponding numbers were 
but 689 and 248. The 1941 figures of 
comparable nature were 608 for the 
white and 290 for the Negro boys. 
Thus in the case of whites, at least, 
there was a steady rise. Girls’ cases 
rose from 112 to 144 and 199 (whites) 
and from 81 to 126, falling in 1943 to 
112 for Negro girls.* 


QUALIFYING FACTORS 


If we were to summarize the impres- 
sions gained from a variety of sources, 
we would say that taking juvenile 
courts as our guide, these courts had 
become busier even before we entered 
the war, and that in our larger city 
communities the trend of their case 
loads has continued to rise since war 
was ‘declared. The rise appears some- 
what larger for girls than for boys. We 
must recall, however, that all figures 
cited are very crude. Most of our large 
centers have shown an enormous influx 
of industrial workers. The child popu- 
lation of these cities has grown consid- 
erably as a result. The increase in 
court cases might in many communities 
prove to be slight or nonexistent if it 
could be related to changes in the num- 


3 Charles L. Chute, “Juvenile Delinquency 
in Wartime,” Probation, 21:129-34, June 1943, 
p. 139. 

t New York Times, April 7, 1943. 
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ber of children, i.e. potential delin- 
quents, in the community. It is not 
unlikely that the decline in delinquency 
cases reported from rural areas is 
chiefly the result of migration to indus- 
trial centers. 

Another disturbing factor needs to be 
mentioned. A rise in juvenile court 
cases may not necessarily indicate that 
children in the community have become 
more involved in delinquent behavior 
than formerly. It may simply mean 
that their elders have become more con- 
cerned about their behavior, have be- 
come more distrustful of other agencies 
and more confident in the value of the 
court, or that, too occupied themselves, 
they feel more strongly the need for a 
stern substitute for the parental disci- 
pline which they are temporarily unable 
to assert. No one who employs juvenile 
court figures as measures of delinquency 
can afford to ignore such factors, which 
are believed by some scholars to be so 
important that they actually render 
juvenile court statistics useless as in- 
dexes to child conduct. All told, it 
should be clear that we have to count 
on numerous local and careful studies, 
judiciously interpreted, before we can 
draw any sound conclusions as to the 
effect of the war on our delinquency 
rates. We need more than crude totals 
of cases handled. We want to know 
what age levels in childhood are most 
affected, what types of behavior are in- 
volved, the family and home situations 
concerned, and a host of other elements. 


GERMAN EXPERIENCE IN WorRLD War I 


So far, data on these and cognate 
problems have not been made avail- 
able, nor do we possess any adequate 
information as to the effect of the First 
World War on our child delinquency; 
and even if we did, the brevity of that 
struggle, so far as our Nation was con- 
cerned, would offer but slight guidance. 
It may be of interest, however, to ex- 
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amine briefly the experience of be- 
Jeaguered Germany in 1914-18, even 
though in many respects the conditions 
of that country then, as well as during 
the present war, could not be paralleled 
in the United States. When the last 
World War was over, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace spon- 
sored the preparation of a series of 
monographic studies on the effects of 
the war on the economic and social life 
of the belligerent and neutral countries, 
chiefly on the European’ Continent. 
Nearly a hundred of these were pub- 
lished under the general editorship of. 
Professor James T. Shotwell of Colum- 
bia University. Among these works, 
left until now to gather dust on the 
shelves of our libraries, were two very 
good studies of war and criminality in 
' Germany and Austria, prepared respec- 
tively by the late Professor Moritz Liep- 
mann of the University of Hamburg 
and Professor Franz Exner, now of the 
University of Munich, both of them 
excellent scholars. 

Professor Liepmann ê noted that the 
convictions of child offenders rose in 
Germany from 1913 to 1918 from 
46,000 to nearly 85,000 for boys and 
from 8,000 to 14,700 for girls. Slight 
decreases were recorded in 1914 for 
both boys and girls, but 1915 figures 
were already somewhat above the 1913 
ones. The largest increases occurred in 
the greater cities and especially among 
psychologically normal children. Rela- 
‘tively speaking, crimes of violence 
showed a marked rise among children, 
but property offenses dominated, of 
course. Liepmann reported that sex 
delinquency cases among girls declined 
very greatly. In the cities, children’s 
gangs seemed to become more numerous 
and their play life more violent and 
destructive. Children often figured in 
fraudulent enterprises growing out of 

5 Moritz Liepmann, Krieg und Kriminalität 
in Deutschland, Stuttgart, 1930. 
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the war situation, such as the collection 
of funds for nonexistent charities, the 
impersonation of war heroes, and so 
forth. 


Breakup of homes 


The interlocking factors responsible 
for this frightful rise in juvenile de- 
linquency were numerous. Prominent 
among them was, of course, the progres- 
sive breakdown of protective home in- 
fluences. The drafting of fathers and 
brothers deprived the younger children 
of guidance and discipline, especially 
since the mothers must to an increasing 
degree as the war went on accept em- 
ployment outside the home, leaving the 
younger children without supervision. 
The worry over the fate of loved ones 
at the front created a psychological at- 
mosphere in the home which was bound 
to have irritating and frustrating effects 
on the emotional life of the children. 


Demand for child labor 


The older children, furthermore, soon 
discovered that they were industrial as- 
sets. The demand for workers to main- 
tain the war machine as well as the 
supplies for home consumption placed 
a premium on child labor. There were 
20 per cent more boys, of 14-16 years 
of age in gainful employment in 1917 as 
compared with 1913, and 13 per cent 
more girls of the same age group. An 
astoundingly high proportion of; the 
370,000 of these workers in 1917 were 
found in the factories and the mines of 
the nation. Under the pressure of a 
war economy, the apprenticeship sys- 
tem broke down, and the period of vo- 
cational training of these children be- 
came increasingly shorter until it almost 
reached. the vanishing point. The 
wages of the child laborers rose so that 
finally there was little difference be- 
tween their earnings and those of the 
adults, and little difference between the 
earnings of the skilled and the un- 
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skilled. The schools were “raided” for 
workers. Children were released from 
compulsory attendance at the earliest 
possible moment and continuation 
classes almost disappeared, their clien- 
tele having joined the ranks of indus- 
trial workers. 

The psychological effects of child la- 
bor under such conditions were on the 
whole regrettable. Children who in 
spite of their lack of skills or of proper 
training earned high wages tended to 
lose all sense of economic proportions. 
Lacking the apprenticeship system and 
the gradual promotion to higher wage 
levels as a result of increased skills and 
length of service, they had little oppor- 
tunity to develop pride in workmanship 
or proper incentives. When the war 
was over and the demobilization, the 
revolution, and the collapse of the 
financial structure of Germany brought 
a depression, these child workers were 
the first to lose their jobs. Their ad- 
justment in the postwar world was par- 
ticularly difficult. It was reflected not 
only in their delinquency rates. It 
must be remembered that it was from 
the ranks of these erstwhile youngsters 
that the National Socialist Labor Party 
recruited its most fervent disciples. 

The child worker who found him- 
self suddenly independent financially, 
became independent also of those home 
restrictions which he had ordinarily 
been compelled to recognize. Indeed, 
he often found himself the breadwinner 
of the family, suddenly burdened with 
responsibilities too heavy for youthful 
shoulders. While many no doubt found 
in these responsibilities a source of 
strength, others broke under their 
weight and left home to live in board- 
ing houses or clubs, free of family re- 
straints. 


Changes in schools 


In normal times the school lends sup- 
port to the efforts of parents in guid- 
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ing and controlling children; but as the 
war went on, the German schools in- 
creasingly became institutions enrolled 
in the war effort instead of agencies for 
purposeful and continuous instruction 
and moral discipline. The schools had 
to be used for rationing purposes, the 
examination of recruits, and sometimes 
as barracks. Lack of fuel made it diff- 
cult at times to heat the rooms. The 
male teachers were drafted—two-thirds 
of those in Berlin—and their places 
were taken by superannuated ministers, 
women lacking preparation, normal 
school students not yet having com- 
pleted their training, and so forth. 
From time to time the children had to 
be used for collecting funds for a va- 
riety of purposes, for helping farmers 
to gather their harvest, for picking ber- 
ries and acorns, and for gathering 
scraps. The irregularity of the school 
periods encouraged truancy to an alarm- 
ing degree. Even where instruction was 
maintained at nearly normal level, the 
war put its stamp on it. Physical and 
spiritual undernourishment alike hin- 
dered a concentration on objective and 
factual knowledge and favored, at least 
toward the end of the war, an unhealth- 
ful dependence on rhetorical flights 
from reality and highly colored propa- 
ganda. Even education, said Liepmann, 
became Ersatz. 


Undernourishment 


Then there was undernourishment. 
By the summer of 1918, the per capita 
daily ration of the German city dweller 
had declined to one thousand calories, 
the normal ration for a two- to three- 
year-old child. The deprivation made 
the children unable to meet the eco- 
nomic struggle for life. Many who 
found work were unable to keep it be- 
cause they could not produce enough 
or were too quickly fatigued. Finding 
themselves dependent, they often turned 
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to delinquency—i.e. theft—as the only 
way out. 

It is quite likely that before the war 
was over, the system of law enforce- 
_ ment in Germany had become so weak- 
ened that the statistics of juvenile court 
cases cited earlier completely fail to 
indicate the real rise in delinquency. 
It is well known that the postwar de- 
pression and the inflation period in Ger- 
many, reaching a climax in 1923, made 
Jaw enforcement completely illusory. 
One of Germany’s leading criminologists 
once stated to me that no criminal sta- 
tistics could possibly portray what hap- 
pened during those years when “all 
Germans became lawbreakers to keep 
alive.” 


THE SITUATION HERE 


The experience of Germany in the 
last World War has not been told on 
the assumption that it will apply in its 
entirety to this Nation. The differences 
between our situation now and that of 
Germany are so obvious that they need 
not even be listed. Nevertheless, there 
are enough similarities to make us be- 
lieve that an all-out war, no matter who 
fights it, creates certain conditions 
which are conducive to increased child 
delinquency. We are even now being 
told that the removal of fathers and 
older brothers into the armed services 
is having deleterious effects on many 
younger children, Mothers are going 
into industry to such .an extent that 
the “latch-key” children, who have to 
fend for themselves after school hours, 
are said to be a real problem in many 
communities. 

The child labor problem is beginning 
to attract the attention of both edu- 
cators and social workers. Recently 
the Children’s Bureau reported that 
there were a million more children of 
14-17 years of age employed than in 
1941, and that the largest ‘increase was 
to be found in the fourteen- and fifteen- 
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year-olds. The Bureau reported also 
that information coming from state la- 
bor departments all over the country 
showed that more and more children 
were being illegally employed. When 
the National Education: Association re- 
cently met in Indianapolis, a report pre- 
sented by its Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education 
stated: 


Child labor has increased at an unprece- 
dented rate. Demands that young people 
be released from school to work on farms, 
in stores, in service industries, and in fac- 
tories have become alarming to those who 
put the education and welfare of children 
before the commercial value of their serv- 
ices. At the most critical age of their 
lives, young children are walking the 
streets, undisciplined and uncontrolled. 
We are subjecting them to all the bad 
influences of society without any kind of 
supervision. A great many of them are 
in dead-end jobs and are being exploited 
by unscrupulous employers who are tak- 
ing advantage of the war to get cheap 
labor. The best place for these pupils, 
from the standpoint of winning the war 
and the peace, is in the classroom.’ 


We are already beginning to hear of 
children earning good wages, rebelling 
against parental restrictions, insisting 
on their right to act like adults if they 
earn their livelihood like adults. While ` 
this is not specifically a wartime phe- 
nomenon, the war has made it more 
extensive and important. The moral 
hazards facing such children are bound 
to bring many of them into conflict 
with the authorities. 

The school is evidently not going to 
be able to counter these trends effec- 
tively. Even if “the best place” for 


. the child “is in the classroom,” poorly ` 


paid teachers are leaving their jobs for 
work in defense plants or for the armed 
services at such a rate that when the 


€ New York Times, June 22, 1943. 
7 New York Times, June 28, 1943, 
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schools are reopened this month of Sep- 
tember 1943, half a million children 
will have no one to teach them.® 

The city has always bred more de- 
linquency than the rural village. The 
enormous concentrations of war indus- 
tries in our large urban centers have 
brought about an influx of workers and 
their families; and in many communi- 
ties inadequate housing, resulting in 
overcrowding, and the absence of ade- 
quate welfare services to meet sudden 
increases in population, have made the 
situation worse than it usually would 
be. 

We are fortunate in having escaped 
the experience of Great Britain during 
the early years of this war, when that 

8 New York Times, June 29, 1943: 
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country, as a result of the bombing at- 
tacks, the closing of its schools, the 
blackouts, and the homeless or evacu- 
ated children, saw child delinquency in- 
creasing at unprecedented rates; but 
while our war is likely to be fought at 
great distances from our own shores, 
its repercussions on our social life will 
be great and pervasive. It is still too 
early to tell exactly how these effects 
will influence the conduct of our chil- 
dren, but past experience and the scraps 
of scattered data already available sug- 
gest that we must intensify our efforts 
to maintain and expand protective serv- 
ices in the child welfare field to keep 
within reasonable bounds the bad ef- 
fects of the new conditions created or 
made more serious by the war. 


Thorsten Sellin, Ph.D., LL.D., is professor of soci- 
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Marriage and the Family After the War 
By Ray E. BABER . 


OCIAL change is a constant proc- 

ess. Even in so-called static times 
it continues, though it is discernible 
only to those trained to detect even 
slight varidtions in human behavior. 
But in dynamic times the evidence of 
change is writ large, for all to read. 
Such a time is wartime. Of all the 
agents of social change, probably none 
is more powerful than war. It pro- 
foundly affects the great basic social 
institutions—political, economic, reli- 
gious, educational, and others classed 
under the broad term “social.” And 
today war is far more potent in its 
ability to upset the social structure 
than it was in the days when a war 
could -be carried on almost as a side 
issue. The term “total war,” no mat- 
ter how hackneyed, denotes a terrible 
reality. Scarcely any phase of human 
activity escapes unchanged. Some of 
these forced changes turn out to have 
lasting merit, but a large proportion of 
them are considered emergency meas- 
ures ill-suited to peacetimes, and after 
the war there is always a nostalgic 
yearning to get “back to normalcy.” 
But there is never a complete return 
to the old patterns. No amount of 
sentiment or will power can bring them 
all back. 

The family is such an integral part 
of our whole social system that it can- 
not hope to remain immune from the 
changes brought by war. Just as politi- 
cal power, highly centralized in time of 


emergency, is not wholly diffused after 


the crisis is past, so also the attitudes 
and habits clustering about marriage 
and family life, which are altered so 
visibly under the emotional tensions 
and abnormal situations of war, can 
never slip back into exactly the same 
grooves as before. New attitudes, once 


loosed, cannot be recaptured and dis- 
posed of by fiat; they can only be con- 
quered by other attitudes more viable 
because they are more acceptable to 
the many. 


EFFECTS OF PAST WARS 


. Certain effects of war upon marriage 
and family life have been present so 
frequently in past wars that they are 
fairly predictable. A few instances will 
suffice. For example, when large num- 
bers of husbands go off to war for a 
protracted period, the wives must as- 
sume new responsibilities that bring 
with them new status and authority. 
Back in the third century B.C., during 
the Punic Wars, many Roman hus- 
bands were away at war for so many 
years that their wives became accus- 
tamed to managing the business affairs 
of farm or shop, and were loath to give 
up their new work and status when 
their husbands returned. 

Likewise, war usually roughens and 
hardens men to some extent. The main 
business of war-——killing—runs counter 
to the normal teachings of society; as- 
sociation that is exclusively male, cou- 
pled with the rough camp life of army 
living, dulls some of the qualities which 
are most necessary to marital adjust- 
ment. In the Revolutionary War there 
were parents who felt that the uncon- 
ventional life of the Army had made 
many a young man a less acceptable 
suitor for the hand of a daughter. 

In a conquered territory the living 
conditions are so poor and the occupa- 
tional opportunities so limited that 
many of the more ambitious young men 
migrate, thus throwing still further off 
balance the sex ratio already unbal- 
anced by battle. After the Civil War - 
many young men of the South, seeing 
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no future for themselves if they re- 
mained in a destitute and beaten land, 
set out for the west. Likewise, after 
World War I, large numbers of central 
Europeans began packing their grips 
for America, and most of them were 
stopped only by our enactment of 
stricter immigration laws. Since a high 
proportion of these would-be immi- 
grants were sure to be single men, their 
coming would have further disturbed 
the sex ratio and the marriage rate in 
central Europe. 


THE MARRIAGE RATE 


Coming to the present war, we can 
observe certain trends that will have at 
least partially predictable results. ‘The 
marriage rate rose when this Nation 
began to prepare for war, and rose more 
sharply when we entered the war. In 
some cities, marriages more than dou- 
bled within a year. Such a rise, which 
also occurred at the beginning of the 
First World War, is due partly to the 
moving forward of the wedding by 
those already engaged, and partly to 
the hasty engagement and marriage of 
the emotionally unstable who are swept 
along by the excitement of the times 
and the example of friends. In addi- 
tion, there are always some young men 
who look to marriage for protection 
against early call into the armed forces. 

As the war wears on, and perhaps 
some millions of young men—the vast 
majority of them unmarried—remain in 
overseas service for a considerable pe- 
riod, we may expect the marriage rate 
to decline, unless the present marry- 
before-leaving pattern becomes more 
widely adopted in this war than in the 
last, when the marriage rate declined 
sharply the year following our entry 
into the war. There is some evidence 
that the eve-of-departure marriages are 
more prevalent now than in World War 
I, though it is yet too early to have 
conclusive figures. If they are more 
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prevalent it may be due to the fact that 
this war is already more nearly “total” 
than the last one. It has already dis- 
rupted our economy, our governmental 
structure, and our whole social life 
more than did the last war, and accord- 
ingly one would expect to find more 
yielding to the broad militaristic pat- 
tern than before. In such case the pa- 
rental attitudes, as well as social sanc- 
tion, would be more favorable to “war 
marriages,’ and by the same token 
young people would be less open to 
advice from their elders, preferring 
marriage, with its certainty of at least 
a brief period of companionship before 
parting, to the uncertainty of the fu- 
ture. 

But whether or not the marriage rate 
drops significantly during the war, it is 
almost certain to rise when the war is 
over. For in addition to the normal 
crop of youth reaching marriageable 
age that year, and for whom at least 
one large barrier to matrimony will 
have been removed, there will come to 
the altar a considerable proportion of 
those who postponed their marriage un- 
til after the war. Not all of these de- 
layed marriage plans will come to frui- 
tion. In some instances the young man 
in the case will never return, or will 
return too much incapacitated to con- 
sider marriage. In other cases the cou- 
ple will find they have grown apart 
during the long separation, and will 
break the engagement. But there will 
be enough postponed marriages taking 
place——again basing the expectation on 
the sharp rise in marriages in 1920—to 
raise the marriage rate definitely, within 
a year after the cessation of hostilities. 
However, the longer a large part of our 
overseas troops is kept abroad after 
the war, the more it will check this ex- 
pected rise. 


THE BirtH RATE 
The birth rate, which had long been 
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declining in the United States, halted 
and changed its trend even before we 
entered the present war, and due to 
the increase in marriages since, there 
has been a further rise in births. Any 
increase in marriages normally brings 
some increase in births, but in wartime 
special factors operate to this end. 
There is the hope of draft postpone- 
ment if there is a child, in spite of 
legislation that children born after a 
certain date will not bring deferment. 
Furthermore, some young couples who 
have wanted and expected to have chil- 
dren a little later, may decide to have 
a child as soon as possible in view of 
the fact that the husband may be called 
up at any time. It is true that some 
young couples will decide just to the 
contrary, reasoning that since the young 
husband may not return it is inadvis- 
able to have a child, the care of which 
might fall wholly upon the mother. 


But these latter decisions are fewer than. 


the former, so the birth rate does rise. 
Like the marriage rate, the birth rate 
will fall, once the various branches of 
the armed forces have taken millions 
of men from their homes for a pro- 
longed period, although there will natu- 
rally be a lag of about a year between 
the decline of the marriage rate and 
the decline of the birth rate. In the 
last World War our marriage rate took 
a sharp drop in 1918, and a correspond- 
ing break in the birth rate came in 
1919. . 
Not all of the birth restriction is due 
to fewer marriages and the absence of 
husbands. Some couples, in which the 
husband is exempt from military serv- 
ice because he is considered indispen- 
sable in war work, may postpone hav- 
ing a child so that the wife will be 
unhampered in joining some branch of 
the women’s military service or in work- 
ing in a defense plant. But figures are 
not available on the extent of this mo- 
tive for family restriction in wartime, 
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and one can only surmise. After the 
war, when the men are released from 
military service and return to their 
homes, the birth rate will again pick 
up, still lagging a year behind the mar- 
riage trend. At the close of the last 
war the marriage rate turned upward in 
1919 and 1920, and the birth rate fol- 
lowed suit in 1920 and 1921. Follow- 
ing that, it declined sharply in 1922, 
remained at that level for two years, 
then started on a steady decline. 


Divorces 


We may also expect an increase in 
divorce after the war. In the first two 
years following the last war the divorce 
rate turned upward sharply, reaching a 
figure not again attained until seven 
years later, when the rate rose with the 
prosperity wave which was to break in 
1929. It is not difficult to account for 
at least a part of the reason for the 
high breakup rate of war and early 
postwar marriages. Admitting that 
many of these marriages are entirely 
normal as to length of engagement,. 
planning, and preparation, it is a mat- 
ter of record that a disproportionate 
number of them are either hasty or 
otherwise ill advised. In the late teens 
and early twenties the influence of war 
hysteria is strong, particularly upon 
those emotionally unstable. In this 
country, marriage does not have an 
enviable record of stability even when 
begun under favorable auspices in nor- 
mal times. How much less may be 
expected of hasty, impulsive marriages 
in a time swayed by excitement and 
emotion! In wartime in any commu- 
nity, the evidences of hasty marriages 
are numerous. A college girl meets a - 
soldier at a dance, goes out on four 
dates with him, then drops out of col- 
lege to marry him. A high school girl 
who had not thought of marrying for 
years, suddenly decides to marry her 
boy friend who has just donned a uni- 
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form, because “all the other girls are 
doing it.” A young bride who has a 
week with her soldier husband before 
his troop ship leaves, admits that she 
has never seen him in civilian clothes 
and wonders what he will look like in 
them. These are random cases, to be 
found anywhere in the United States 
during the present war. Such: care- 
less, hit-or-miss mating is not condu- 
cive to marital stability, and helps to 
explain the swelling tide of divorce 
later. 

When these young soldier husbands 
come home from the front, they are 
different persons from those who went 
away. ‘The caustic experiences of war 
often bring profound changes. Even 
the passing of time brings changes—the 
passing of wartime brings still more. 
Also the girl who stayed behind has 
changed, inevitably. The long period of 
separation—perhaps years—may. have 
caused the couple to grow apart in in- 
terests, outlook, and understanding. 
Sometimes when marriage is postponed 
until after the war, there is an eager- 
ness to marry as soon as reunited. In 
such cases a reasonable time for the re- 
establishment of companionship would 
do much to show whether the two are 
still compatible; but the long period of 
waiting and the joy of war’s end en- 
courage haste. Even when misgivings 
arise, they are often overcome by a 
sense of loyalty—misguided or not—to 
the vows of yesteryear, and the wed- 
ding proceeds, half on faith and half 
on hope that all will work out well. It 
is inevitable that many such marriages 
should fail; that as many succeed as 
do, speaks well for the resiliency and 
adaptability of youth. 

An interesting fact, but one that 
probably has no great effect on the 
divorce rate during a war, is that any 
person in uniform is immune from judg- 
ment by default, for the duration and 
for six months thereafter, and he can- 
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not be compelled to come into court to 
answer a complaint, whether on divorce 
or other matters. Therefore, a woman 
who has married a soldier cannot get a 
divorce from him, even if he is con- 
veniently based in her community, if 
he chooses to disregard the summons. 
Likewise, an irate civilian husband 
whose wife has joined the WAC against 
his will, cannot divorce her if she wishes 
to postpone the test until after the war. 
Doubtless most young women marrying 
men in the service today are unaware 
of this legal restriction, but since prac- 
tically all young people who marry are 
convinced that they were made for each 
other, the above knowledge would make 
little difference in their behavior. 


THe Sex RATIO 


The effects of war upon the sex ratio 
have a definite influence on marriage 
and the family, and students of society 
will do well to anticipate some of the 
results of such unbalance which we 
shall face after the war. In the United 
States there used to be a high sex ratio, 
as in all countries in the pioneer stage. 
But as the country settled up and the 
frontier receded westward, eventually 
to vanish, male immigration gradually 
gave way to family immigration. Fi- 
nally, two decades of very light net 
immigration, plus the natural process 
of death in the older part of the popu- 
lation with its disproportion of males, 
have brought the steadily declining sex 
ratio almost into balance. The 1940 
census showed only 101.1 males to 100 
females, and in the 20-44 age group 
there were actually more women than 
men. Thus a heavy loss of males in the 
present war would affect the marriage 
rate through a lowered sex ratio. 

At the close of World War I, Ger- 
many, France, England, and Wales to- 
gether were more than four and one- 
half million short on men between the 
ages of twenty and fifty. This means 
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that there were four and one-half mil- 
lion women in these countries doomed 
to spinsterhood by the machinations of 
Mars. Since roughly an equal number 
of servicemen would have some degree 
of incapacity, another four million 
women could marry only by accepting 
the handicap of a husband of reduced 
ability and earning power. 

This means that after the war there 
is likely to be a considerable shortage 
of men, particularly of the physically 
ht. Personal interviews reveal that this 
fact is known to young women today, 
and that while they are reluctant to 
admit it, some of them have definitely 
adopted a get-your-man-while-you-can 
policy. Even the more attractive young 
women, who know they could hold their 
own in fair competition despite the fe- 
male surplus, are haunted by the fact 
that their marriage eligibility drops far 
faster with each passing year of delay 
than does that of the men. Likewise, 
the gap between the age of the woman 
and the man who will marry her widens 
steadily as she moves through her twen- 
ties. All things considered, the marry- 
while-the-marrying-is-good philosophy is 
quite understandable. 

What will be the attitudes of the 
young women who are thus “stood up” 
by Mars? Some may argue that there 
will be no such unwilling leftovers, for 
the taste of business and the professions 
by such a large number of women in 
wartime will lure many away from mar- 
riage. Such argument, however, ‘over- 
looks the fact that the trend for some 
time has been away from “career or 
marriage,” and toward “career and mar- 
riage.” If war casualties mount high 
enough, there will be female leftovers. 
Will they be bitter against their fate? 
‘Will they be able to sublimate their 
marriage and family desires, or will 
they rebel against the social conven- 
tions and get what pleasure they can 
from sex outside of marriage? 
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CHANGING SEX ETHICS 


In Europe, following the last war, 
the more bold talked of legalizing po- 
lygyny, since monogamy had no answer 
for such an unbalanced sex ratio. But 
public opinion was not ready for such 
a radical suggestion. Another possibil- 
ity, while still counter to the mores, has 
had more preparation for its possible 
debut. Quite apart from Nazi popu- 
lation philosophy, which is said to 
encourage unmarried motherhood, in 
nearly every Western nation there has 
been for a good many years a steady 
trend toward lessening the stigma of 
illegitimacy. In Russia there is no le- 
gal distinction between legitimacy and 
illegitimacy. In Sweden where the il- 
legitimacy rate is high, in other coun- 
tries where it is lower, and even in the 
United States where we have main- 
tained a far stricter code on this ques- 
tion than most countries, there has been 
an increasing tendency to soften the 
lot of the unmarried mother and her 
child. Will this be the loophole for 
dealing semisurreptitiously with the / 
problem of our unbalanced sex ratio? 
Perhaps so, at least in Europe. In this 
country it would still involve a major 
revolution in sex ethics, no matter how 
eloquently single women might argue 
their right to honorable motherhood as 
partial compensation for being denied 
a normal family life. The almost cer- 
tain resumption of the downward trend 
of the birth rate, at present arrested by 
special factors, will again arouse in 
population experts fears of a stationary 
or even declining population, which 
may cause them to consider unmarried 
motherhood the lesser of two evils. 

But at this point science may step in 
to cushion the shock of such a radical 
change in sex ethics. Artificial insemi- 
nation, already resorted to by medical 
men in special cases, could come into 
more general use. This would make 
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possible conception by single women 
without physical sex relations, and 
might eliminate a small share of the 
prejudice against unmarried mother- 
hood. If this first step were taken, it 
is possible that the sex ethics would 
continue to change, so that in time so- 
ciety might sanction the impregnation 
by normal intercourse of single women 
desiring motherhood. But undoubtedly 
such a trend would meet strong opposi- 
tion. 

It is entirely possible that some 
women, barred from marriage by the 
shortage of men, while not desiring 
motherhood, will desire sex experience, 
and will refuse to abide by the conven- 
tions under which they have been 
reared. This is not to say that they 
will become prostitutes, but that a good 
many may enter into selected affairs 
with either single or married men. Such 
behavior would bring further pressure 
on present sex standards, both in and 
out of marriage, and make more diffi- 
cult the conservation of marriage and 
family values which society cherishes. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD MARRIAGE 


Apart from the influence of the al- 
tered sex ratio, there are likely to be 
some changes in the attitudes toward 
marriage and family life on the part of 
men, women, and even children. What 
will be the attitudes of the servicemen, 
home from war? Will the tender 
memories of home, and the yearning 
love for wife or sweetheart, never long 
absent from their minds, cause them to 
overidealize marriage? If so, when 
later its prosaic nature falls short of 
their exaggerated dreams, they may 
find it difficult to adjust to reality. Or 
will the opposite process be more com- 
mon? Will army life, which in past 
wars has initiated many young men to 
the pattern of sex pleasures without the 
responsibilities of marriage, forge an 
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attitude of cynicism toward marriage, 
and a determination to keep free of its 
bonds? May those who decide to re- 
main in the service and make it their 
career be somewhat more susceptible 
to such an attitude than those who are 
eager to be mustered out? 

It is easier to raise these questions 
than to answer them, but while we have 
no adequate study of attitudes toward 
marriage following the last war, there 
is some reason to think that the over- 
idealization of marriage by servicemen, 
sick of war and longing to return to 
friends and loved ones, is more common 
than the cynical attitude. l 

There may also be significant changes 
in the attitudes of women toward mar- 
riage. The war has taken an enormous 
number of them into industry, and 
there are more to follow. In addition, 
the auxiliary branches of the armed 
services have claimed and will claim 
large numbers. This cannot but 
strengthen the feeling of independence, 
which seemed to have leveled out into 
a plateau after the steep ascent of the 
woman-suffrage movement. With the 
ballot won, property rights assured, and 
almost every occupation open to women, 
there seemed little more to fight for. 
But the grudging admission previously 
accorded them in jobs once monopolized 
by men has changed to enthusiastic wel- 
come by employers, and even the scorn 
of male employees is changing to a 
sheepish acceptance. The change has 
been so quick and drastic that attitudes 
are still in flux, and it is too early to 
appraise the results. In jobs hereto- 
fore almost sacred to males, most 
women workers know that the welcome 
mat will be pulled in after the war, and 
that sex antagonism will flare again. 
And with millions of servicemen seek- 
ing places in industry and business, the 
women know that great numbers of 
them must yield the right of way. Some 
will do so gladly, for they relinquished 
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their domestic role only at the call of 
patriotism. But others will not yield 
their gratifying pay checks and interest 
in their new work without a hard strug- 
gle. 

How will all this affect marriage and 
family standards? One can at least 
point out possibilities. There may be 
a slight retarding effect on the marriage 
rate due to the greater independence of 
women and their ability to take care of 
themselves, although the shrinkage in 
jobs after the war may offset this. In 
any case it would be a mistake to ex- 
pect this to have a large effect on the 
marriage rate, for past experience has 
proved that the marriage rate some- 
times defies logic. Every social trend 
has causes; logic is often too ponderous 
and too sure of itself to perceive the 
more subtle factors. It was argued 
years ago, when women were trium- 
phantly coming into their rights, that 
their independence would have a devas- 
tating effect on the marriage rate. A 
woman no longer had to marry a “male 
meal ticket,” and hence it was thought 
she would be more discriminating and 
less likely to marry unless just the right 
man came along. This was proved to 
be good logic but poor fact; for instead 
of falling off -with women’s growing 
independence, the marriage rate con- 
tinued to advance. With equal logic 
one could have argued that women’s 
entrance into the wage-earning group 
would permit more of them to marry, 
and at a younger age than formerly, 
since the young husband and wife could 
pool their earnings. Actually, more 
young people did marry, and married 
earlier; though just what was the cause- 
and-effect relationship, it is almost im- 
possible to say, in the absence of large- 
scale studies. The two arguments, 
however, show the danger of dogmatic 
cause-and-effect conclusions, especially 
when based on logic rather’ than re- 
search, 
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PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


Regarding changes in the attitudes of 
parents and children, we can perhaps 
speak with somewhat more assurance. 
It is an observable fact, substantiated 
by collected data, that a large number 
of mothers in war work have not pro- 
vided adequate care and supervision for 
their children. Under such neglect the 
children assume a new independence 
that changes the parent-child relation- 
ship. The normal protection ‘to which 
they are accustomed is absent; they 
cannot turn to their mothers for help 
or guidance as before, and are thrown 
upon their own resources. Habit de- 
velops quickly in children, and the new 
sense of independence may displace 
much of the affection that grew up so 
naturally when questions and difficulties 
were constantly shared. 

Likewise, the attitude of the mother 
may change. Parents look after their 
children chiefly for two reasons: first, 
they think the children need supervi- 
sion and that it is their duty to provide 
it; second, they enjoy caring for them, 
particularly in so far as they can play 
god to them, which gratifies their ego. 
However, once having left the children 
to their own devices, and finding that 
it can be done over and over again, the 
mother may develop much satisfaction, 
half guilty at first, from evading her 
accustomed responsibility. What effect 
will this have on the attitudes of the 
children? Will they think less of their 
mother for her neglect of them, or more 
of her for letting them do as they 
please? Will the net result be a more 
integrated, centripetal home, with af- 
fectional needs better met, or a less in- 
tegrated, centrifugal home, from which 
the affectional needs reach out to sub- 
stitute sources? 

One sure result of war is an increase 
in the number of matriarchal families. 
As the casualty lists grow, more and 
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more children are doomed to a family 
life that includes only one parent. The 
death of one soldier may mean several 
fatherless children; another, if he mar- 
ried just before leaving for the front, 
may be killed in action before his child 
is born. In some cases the mother will 
remarry, but in a large proportion of 
cases the family remains a one-parent 
affair. The odds are against the moth- 
er’s remarriage, even if she be young, 
for she is handicapped by the presence 
of her child or children. Single women 
are more eligible in marriage than wid- 
ows with children, and the latters’ 
chances of remarriage are further less- 
ened by the war-produced surplus of 
single women available for marriage. 

The results of the one-parent family 
have been observable to all, for since 
the last war almost every community 
has had such families in its midst. 
The mother must be both mother and 
father to the children. She must be 
their provider, protector, and compan- 
ion. Often the mutual sacrifice has 
deepened the devotion between mother 
and children, but in some cases the 
overwork and anxiety of the mother 
have brought unhappy results. Chil- 
dren grow up with a deep sense of loss, 
and even though they cannot remember 
their father they are sometimes envious 
of their friends who have fathers who 
mean so much to them. 

More difficult yet, in some ways, is 
the home to which the father returns 
disabled. If the children are young, 
pride in their father may be offset by 
a subtle sense of frustration because he 
is not like other fathers. And if he is 
a permanent invalid, whether in home 
or hospital, the strain on the family is 
immense. One need mention only the 
struggle of the wife to maintain an 
even courage and devotion in the face 
of the bleak years ahead, and her ef- 
forts to promote, on the part of the chil- 
dren, understanding of and loyalty to a 
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father who can never share most of 
their eager activities. It is hard for 
the boundless vigor of youth to be 
yoked with the frailties of invalidism. 


CHANGED MORAL STANDARDS 


War always challenges moral stand- 
ards. The arousal and encouragement 
of hate, the justification of killing, in 
fact the whole emphasis on behavior 
that society normally seeks to repress, 
is an exciting invitation to let down 
the bars. There is a feeling that under 
the abnormal strains of war, whether 
at home or at the front, normal be- 
havior can hardly be expected, and 
deviations therefrom (provided one’s 
bravery and loyalty are unquestioned) 
should not be frowned upon too se- 
verely. In personal conduct, the rules 
are off for the duration. 

This is particularly true of men in 
uniform, as to both their own attitude 
and that of the public toward them. 
They have given up the comfort and 
security of home for the hardships and 
dangers of the battle field. They are 
away from the normal restraints of 
home, which deprives them of powerful 
props to conduct. Also, they often 
adopt a “last-fling” psychology, which 
numbs the guilt-reaction to conduct 
that they know is far below their nor- 
mal standards. Such a convenient psy- 
chology is contagious, and soon perme- 
ates civilian society to a considerable 
degree. Not only is there a tendency 
to excuse the boys in the service on the 
ground that “they have so little pleas- 
ure at best,” but also there is some 
feeling that the toil and tension on the 
home front may afford at least partial 
justification for occasionally stepping 
out of bounds. The occasional easily 
becomes habitual, and the trend gathers 
speed. 

Sex delinquency is one of the most 
familiar accompaniments of war. In 
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the armed forces the reasons are too 
well known to need more than men- 
tion; the unnatural one-sex society, the 
“traditions” of the service, and the lim- 
ited opportunities for wholesome pleas- 
ures when off duty, are a few. In the 
civilian population the break in sex 
standards is most noticeable in the vi- 
cinity of army camps, although it is 
not confined to these areas. The sordid 
picture of prostitution is made vivid 
by newspapers and magazines. The ex- 
tent of venereal disease, with its huge 
cost in health and military efficiency, is 
portrayed in journals, books, and pam- 
phlets. The statistics vary somewhat, 
but even the most conservative are 
alarming. Official reports show that it 
is no longer uncommon for girls of 
twelve and thirteen to be taken in sex 
delinquencies with soldiers. The war 
hysteria and the fascination of the uni- 
form lay havoc with unsupervised 
girls. To take one state alone, official 
reports show that sex offenses in one 
county have increased 500 per cent 
since Pearl Harbor, and in other coun- 
ties tke increase in delinquencies of 
girls (mostly sex offenses) ranged from 
_ 34 per cent to 94 per cent in 1942 over 
1941. From all over the country come 
reports from social agencies of an in- 
crease in unwed mothers, a large part 
of them being girls in their teens. In 
one western city the average age of 
delinquent girls dropped from seventeen 
to between thirteen and fourteen. 

Again and again social workers stress 
lack of supervision as a prime cause of 
this growing delinquency by both boys 
and girls. They tell of children left 
alone zll day or night by mothers work- 
ing in defense plants, and point out that 
a considerable-part of the delinquency 
comes from boys and girls who have 
been uprooted from small communities 
and drawn into large centers by the 
occupational migration of parents who 
are war workers. 
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MORAL CONFUSION AND THE FAMILY 


What effects will this moral confu- 
sion have upon marriage and family life 
after the war? One need only hark 
back to the “wild twenties” when the 
term “flaming youth” was popular, to 
remember with what effort certain proc- 
esses of social control were re-estab- 
lished. In this war England has found 
the rise in juvenile delinquency exceed- 
ingly hard to cope with. We cannot 
hope to escape its vast postwar results 
in this country. Homes uprooted by 
occupational migration (far greater in 
number than in the last war) will in 
many cases be uprooted again when the 
war is over and occupational demobi- 
lization begins on a large scale. The 
children, long subject to little discipline 
because of the preoccupation of their 
parents with the war effort, will not 
easily be brought back under control. 
The considerable number of very young 
unmarried mothers will create much so- 
cial concern and in some communities 
will doubtless result in stricter super- 
vision of girls by their parents. Vene- 
real disease, in spite of our greatly im- 
proved methods of prevention and cure, 
will cause disaster in many families, 
whether from ignorance or neglect. 
When investigators tell of three prosti- 
tutes’ (all proved to have syphilis) ` 
contacting more than one hundred serv- 
icemen in one day, the possibilities of 
the spread of the dread disease are evi- 
dent. 

The sexual promiscuity adopted by 
many young men in the armed forces 
is scarcely conducive to monogamous 
faithfulness upon their return to ci- 
vilian life. It is reasonable to expect 
some increase in marital unfaithfulness, 
though whether this in itself will result 
in a comparable rise in divorce is doubt- 
ful. It is possible that a greater tol- 
erance of sexual laxity in marriage may 
wholly or partially offset such a rise. 
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One can only surmise, for unfaithful- 
ness in one case may result largely from 
promiscuous habits previously formed, 
while in another case it may be due 
chiefly to incompatibility along other 
lines, with a consequent abandonment 
of the rules. And it is not improbable, 
though again one can only surmise, that 
a limited number of wives do not re- 
main entirely faithful while their hus- 
bands are away at war. The abrupt 
cessation of the regular sex habits of 
married life puts a strain on the wife 
as well as on the husband, and the 
modern woman’s rejection of the double 
standard may have an effect here, al- 
though such cases may be too few to 
affect appreciably the stability of mar- 
riage after the war. 


PERSONAL DISORGANIZATION 


One inevitable result of war is a con- 
siderable amount of personal disorgani- 
zation, and this of course definitely af- 
fects marriage and family life. Some 
soldiers are sent home before the war 
is over, shell-shocked or otherwise 
nervously disorganized, and frequently 
a long process of reintegration is needed 
before they can again play a normal 
role in society. Some succeed in full re- 
adjustment; some never do. But more 
important than this relatively small 
group are the millions of returning sol- 
diers at the close of the war who will 
have to make a tremendous readjust- 
ment to life. They will come from a 
life of danger and excitement to one of 
safety and quiet; from the thrill and 
stimulus of great and spectacular 
achievement to the humdrum of life 
at home. Their bodies hard from rig- 
orous training and almost superhuman 
endurance, they will find that the office 
chair galls them more than the lurching 
tank. Sedentary occupations go hard- 
est with men accustomed to vigorous 
physical activity, but even those who 
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return to the hard work of the farm 
will in some cases find readjustment 
almost as difficult. The physical rest- 
lessness can be overcome without too 
much difficulty, but the mental rest- 
lessness is harder to control. 

At the close of.the last war many 
young soldiers returned to the colleges 
and universities, with government aid, 
to finish their interrupted education. 
The writer observed a number of these 
men in a large state university. Some 
of them rather quickly adjusted to 
school life, but others found the change 
from rifle, bayonet, and hand grenade 
to pencil, paper, and green-shaded lamp 
too great to endure. Their eyes stared 
at the textbook, but the mind’s eye was 
seeing dgain the burst of shells, the 
charge over the top, and the whole 
panorama of war of which they had 
been a part. Their restlessness affected 
their classroom work and drove them 
from the campus. 

Likewise, the change from strict dis- 
cipline and orderly routine to the easier 
supervision in many civilian jobs is 
drastic. It may be a very comfortable 
change, but it may also be personally 
disorganizing. In today’s army, indi- 
vidual initiative has been encouraged 
more than in the past, for the exigencies 
of mechanized warfare more often 
throw men on their own. Nevertheless, 
except in emergency, the private still 
takes considerable satisfaction in obey- 
ing orders and letting his officers do 
the thinking. One can shrug his shoul- 
ders at results if he obeys orders. But 
back in civilian life, in a vast number 
of jobs there is no one to bark orders 
for every move; one must assume un- 
comfortable responsibilities and make 
his own decisions. This sudden re- 
laxing of discipline often means a 
relaxing of effort, sometimes leading to 
failure in the work assigned, particu- 
larly where one can plan his work as 
he wishes. The pay incentive opposes 
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this tendency to inertia without specific 
orders, but cannot always overcome it. 

In short, the whole change-back from 
army to civilian life involves personal 
strain. The whole life organization is 
abruptly shifted to a new pattern, which 
appears to be infinitely more comfort- 
able. But there is no psychic decom- 
pression room in which to adjust gradu- 
ally to the lower pressure of civilian 
life; and the resulting psychic cramps 
are anything but comfortable. Such an 
experience may unfit one temporarily 
for making satisfactory occupational 
plans, for deciding on marriage, or for 
the harmonious resumption of inter- 
rupted family life. It is indeed a far 
cry from the terrible exhilaration of 
dive bombing to the drab monotony of 
the adding machine. Perhaps only the 
human mechanism is fine enough to 
make such an adjustment, and it is lit- 
tle wonder that it is not always per- 
fectly done. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
DISORGANIZATION 


Finally, the effects of postwar social 
and economic disorganization will have 
much influence on marriage and family 
life. In 1919 the whole country was 
caught off balance at the end of the 
war. This time there is more economic 
and social planning in anticipation of 
the confusion attending the transition 
from war to peace, but human wisdom 
is not great enough to foresee all the 
problems that will arise, or to solve all 
those that are seen. First, there will 
be a tremendous letdown from the high 
enthusiasm and strenuous effort of war. 
The superpatriotism, fed alike by events 
and the clever manipulations of govern- 
ments, will give way to a nostalgic long- 
ing for the “good old days before the 
war.” But this yearning will meet dis- 
appointment after disappointment. 

The dominating factor in the postwar 
scene is the economic chaos—or near 
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chaos—involved. War plants must be 
reconverted to peace needs, at great 
cost in time and money. Millions of 
employees are thrown out of work dur- 


‘ing the conversion period. Millions of 


returning soldiers want jobs, at a time 
when jobs are shrinking in number. 
Many want back their old jobs, prom- 
ised to be held for them when they en- 
listed, and this throws out those who 
have been filling these jobs so long that 
they have come to feel a vested interest 
in them. Women, who were welcomed 
into traditionally male work, are pushed 
out to ‘swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Labor seeks to hold the gains 
made in a period of labor shortage, 
while management seeks to restore some 
of its former power in a period of labor 
surplus. Labor troubles inevitably en- 
sue. The demand for sharply lower 
taxes is blocked by numerous stubborn 
factors: the stupendous national debt, 
the continuation of lend-lease for a con- 
siderable postwar period, the supplying 
of large armies of occupation abroad, 
the cost of maintaining a huge fleet and 
a large standing army, the inevitable 
demands by veterans for generous bo- 
nuses, the political resistance to the re- 
duction of Federal pay rolls and appro- 
priations by those in power, a huge and 
costly new social security plan, and a 
gigantic public works program to ab- 
sorb the increasing numbers of unem- 
ployed. 

Postwar international bickering and 
internal political squabbling will bring 
disillusionment about the high motives 
and sacrifices of the war, and some of 
those who have lost loved ones will feel 
that they have been betrayed. Such 
disillusionment breeds cynicism, affect- 
ing personal and family attitudes. 

Coincident with the demobilization 
of soldiers will be the demobilization of 
war workers. As millions were drawn 
to war production centers, so will a 
large number of them be cast adrift 
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when the emergency is over. Some will 
remain in their new locations, going on 
relief rather than returning to their 
original communities, Others will re- 
trace their migration, while still others 
will move on to some new location that 
appears more promising. The amount 
of migration from state to state and 
community to community caused by 
the war has been enormous, and the 
second movement, which the close of 
the war will precipitate, will be of con- 
siderable size. 

All these factors—and many more— 
will create social unrest and social con- 
flict, and since the family is an in- 
tegral part of the social structure it 
cannot escape its share of the strain. 
The sequence of change is familiar to 
all. War stalks into a peaceful, well- 
integrated home and rudely shatters the 
old, familiar pattern of family life, 
thrusting its members out into new and 
strange surroundings, new work, new 
responsibilities, new dangers and sacri- 
fices. Not all homes are thus dis- 
rupted, but their number is legion. 
What happens to them after the war 
depends on many factors, particularly 
on how long and how severely they 
were disrupted. If the war is not too 
long drawn out, if the closest possible 
touch is maintained among the dis- 
persed family members, and if the 
younger children are not neglected or 
allowed to forget the old pattern, the 
family may be drawn together again in 
a surprisingly short time after the war. 
This should be the usual outcome. 
Much will depend upon the strength 
of the bonds of love and loyalty before 
the war. The family that was ready to 
fly to pieces at the first shock will never 
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be reconstituted after the war. Un- 
doubtedly the war will be the final pre- 
cipitating factor in the dissolution of 
many unstable families, but many of 


these would have found some other pre- 


cipitant sooner or later, even if there 
had been no war. 


THE OVER-ALL VIEW 


The family is in for a hard time 
ahead, but is in no danger of eclipse, 
even under the supreme test of total 
war. Individual families will be so 
broken that they can never be mended, 
but new ones will spring up to re- 
place them. Divorce will increase after 
the war. Juvenile delinquency will re- 
main high for a time, and in many 
homes family discipline and parental 
authority will not be re-established. 
Sex standards, already lowered, will be 
extremely hard to raise. The coming 
economic storm will take a consider- 
able toll of unfortunate as well as un- 
stable families. But marriage will re- 
main popular; young folk are always 
sure that they will succeed though all 
others fail. Increased social work, im- 
proved educational methods, better par- 
ent education, and more numerous fam- 
ily counseling agencies will all count 
heavily on the constructive side. There 
is much evidence that society as yet 
wants no radical changes in the family 
pattern, and will resist vigorously any 
that it recognizes as dangerous. Per- 
haps the greatest danger of all is the 
inability of so many to perceive what 
weakens the family most, and therefore 
at what points special effort must be 
exerted. The immediate outlook is not 
bright, but the long-time view is en- 
couraging. 


Ray E. Baber, Ph.D., is professor of sociology at 
Pomona College, Claremont, California. He is co- 
author of Changes in the Size of American Families 
(1923) and author of Marriage and the Family (1939). 
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WELLES, SUMNER. The World of the Four 
Freedoms. Pp. x, 121. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. $1.75. 


The chronological development of thought 
in these lectures reveals the education of 
an American statesman in world affairs, 
and reflects a similar education of most 
Americans, from the President down. It is 
a long step from the Address to the For- 
eign Ministers of the American Republics 
at Buenos Aires, on September 25, 1939, 
which sought to safeguard the interests “of 
their own peoples,” to “maintain our sov- 
ereign rights unimpaired,” and to agree on 
a “common neutrality program,” to the 
speech at the Norwegian Legation on July 
22, 1941, which told the American republics 
that “our future welfare must inevitably 
be contingent upon the existence in the 
rest of the world” of peace-minded and 
secure peoples; or to the speech at Arling- 
ton, May 30, 1942, which asserted that the 


United Nations must “undertake the main- - 


tenance of an international police power in 
the years after the war” until a permanent 
system is established. 

The speech at the Norwegian Legation 
was, I believe, the first occasion on which 
an American official had ever given public 
approval to the League of Nations; and 
several times Mr. Welles emphasizes how 
“unbelievably blind” we were in 1920. He 
insists that we should think out the post- 
war problems now and set up agencies and 
commitments so that we would actually be 
in the system when war ends. He favors a 
transitional period of United Nations con- 
trol through which we would lead up to the 
ultimate establishment of a permanent 
world order which would be backed by 
force, and in which there would be not 
only freedom, but purchasing power to buy 
in the world market. What nations need is 
not more colonies or Lebensraum, but 
means of payment; and it is now tech- 
nically possible to produce and supply a 
decent living for all the world’s people. 

These addresses show Mr. Welles to be 
a clear thinker, able to adapt himself to 
changed situations, and a courageous advo- 
cate; they place him well at the top among 


our officials—at least insofar as they are to 
be judged by their public statements—in 
recognition of the need and the possibility 
of a better world for humanity, of the need 
for immediate planning, and of the need 
for American leadership in the rebuilding 
of a better world. 
CryDE EAGLETON 
New York University 


SFORZA, CARLO. The Totalitarian War and 
After. Pp. ix, 120. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. $1.25, 


In this little book Count Sforza attempts 
to tell the inside story of how war-weary 
Europe permitted a few charlatans to seize 
the reins of authority and to impose upon 
a large continent a design for living that 
excluded all the ideals that for a thousand 
years men had cherished and had struggled 
incessantly to achieve. In France the main 
difficulty was the lack of leaders who had 
vision and courage. The French people are 
still devoted to democracy, and their re- 
sistance to the Hitler regime will be “as 
long and as strong as the resistance of the 
millenary Chinese civilization to barbarian 
invaders, be they Mongols or Manchus in 
the past, or Japanese today.” 

In Germany there has never been any 
real basis for a democratic system. The 
average German has a “servile soul” which 
accepts with little question the dictates 
that issue from those who hold the seats 
of the mighty. For generations the Prus- 
sian Junkers exploited the Prussian masses, 
and after the establishment of the German 
Empire they worked to advantage on a 
larger German stage. The World War did 
not seriously affect their favored’ position, 
and their shameless looting of the resources 
of the German Republic led to its eventual 
downfall. In many ways they prepared 
the way for Hitler and National Socialism. 

In England and in France the privileged 
classes looked with favor on the develop- 
ment of National Socialism in Germany as 
one means of combating the menace of 
Russian Communism. All the engines of 
propaganda were worked overtime in an 
effort to poison the minds of the laboring 
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classes in both countries against every- 
thing that pertained to Russia. But the 
workers were not easily fooled. They 
evaluated the Russian experiment in real- 
istic terms, and were not misled by the 
barrage of criticism that Hitler hurled 
against Communism before he made his 
pact with Stalin. 

It is apparent to Count Sforza that the 
major mistake of the French and British 
Governments was their acceptance of the 
destruction of Czechoslovakia without any 
show of resistance. The reason why Hitler 
hated the Czech republic “more than any 
other country in Europe was that the coun- 
try of Masaryk had become the soundest 
and- healthiest democracy in the old con- 
tinent.” The example of a successful de- 
mocracy just across the border from Nazi 
Germany was more than Hitler could stand, 
and its speedy destruction was one of the 
chief imperatives in his policy of expansion. 

In endeavoring to explain the rise of 
Hitler to power in Germany, Count Sforza 
stresses the demoralizing influence of the 
First World War. The four long years of 
war, from 1914 to the end of 1918, taught 
a “whole generation that violence was 
bravery, that blind obedience was a moral 
virtue, that ‘patriotism’ excused all forms 
of excesses, that spying on an old friend who 
had doubts about the issue of war was 
fighting on the ‘home front.’” In 1918 
there was no return to the normalcy of the 
preceding period; many minds had been 
poisoned by the virus of war, and the 
moral values that men had prized for gen- 
erations were finally renounced for pre- 
scriptions of power through evil means. 

And what of the future? Count Sforza 
answers this all-important question by 
pointing to the importance of building a 
confederation of the central European 
states. Such a confederation, reaching 
from Poland to Bulgaria, would be con- 
siderably larger in area and in population 
than the present Third Reich. Moreover, 
there is a certain unity already existing 
among the peoples of the central European 
states that could be developed into a fac- 
tor of profound importance in the trou- 
bled equation of continental Europe. Those 
who have lived in central Europe know 
“that in spite of architectural or linguistic 
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differences there is more resemblance of 
customs, of traditions, of feelings, between 
a Pole from Warsaw, a German from 
Vienna, a Rumanian from Bucharest, than 
between Ligurians from Italy, Provengals 
from France, and Catalans from Spain.” 
The social atmosphere is “more or less the 
same everywhere from Poland to Rumania, 
and from Bukovina ... to Croatia.” On 
these alleged common folkways and similar 
intellectual patterns a structure could be 
built that would eventually prove a bul- 
wark in preserving the peace of Europe. 

CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 

Fordham University 


E1nzic, PAUL. Can We Win the Peace? 
Pp. x, 148. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1943., $2.00. 

MOTHERWELL, Hiram. The Peace We 
Fight For. Pp. x, 281. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. $3.00. 

Brown, PHILIP MARSHALL. The Science 
of Peace. Pp. 63. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1942. 75¢. 


In making plans for any international or- 
ganization to preserve peace, the conditions 
of the world into which such a plan is born 
will necessarily be taken into account. Dr. 
Einzig writes particularly of the place of 
Germany in the world after the war. Mr. 
Motherwell strives to project in concrete 
terms the kind of a world which we shall 
face after the war, and attempts to pre- 
pare us for the challenge which will be 
ours after the armistice. Mr. Brown is 
more concerned with the principles upon 
which peace may be founded, and he gives 
the bases upon which he believes the vast 
problems of the United Nations will be 
solved. 

Dr. Paul Ejinzig’s work, Can We Win 
the Peace? is a sharp attack on “appeasers” 
and sentimental humanitarians who are op- 
posed to inflicting any penalties on a de- 
feated Germany. It is Einzig’s contention 
that the Treaty of Versailles failed because 
it contained no provisions for Germany’s 
economic disarmament. To be sure, the 
treaty required military disarmament, but 
the experiences of 1933-39 prove that po- 
litical provisions in themselves are inade- 
quate. Although Germany was forced to 
surrender the weapons of war to the vic- 
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torious Allies or was compelled to scrap 
them, she was permitted to retain all her 
power plants, factory buildings, and ma- 
chinery. It was comparatively easy to re- 
equip them for arms production when that 
was politically feasible. Germany pos- 
sessed a great capacity for the production 
of machine tools, and, with the foreign 
loans granted to her in the twenties, she 
was able to modernize her equipment quite 
fully. By 1933 Germany was much more 
powerful industrially than she was at the 
outbreak of the First World War. Her 
self-sufficiency drive after the advent of 
Hitler was made possible by the immense 
capacity of the machine tool industry. 
Article VIII of the Atlantic Charter calls 
for disarmament of the aggressor nations. 
The author considers it imperative to sup- 
plement this by economic disarmament. 
He is of the firm belief that such economic 
disarmament can be effected without im- 
poverishing Germany or making it impos- 
sible for her to live. It would be only the 
industries which could be used for rearma- 
ment that would be liquidated, and this 
should not cause undue hardship on the 
German people in general. Europe should 
be freed of dependence on Germany, and 
Germany should be made dependent on 
imports from overseas. Dependence on 
overseas supplies would be a strong factor 
in keeping Germany from embarking on a 
war of aggression, for she would face the 
danger of having such supplies cut through 
a blockade. Ejinzig’s Can We Win the 
Peace? is a powerful work. The reader 
may refrain from agreeing with all the 
opinions expressed, but Einzig’s thesis mer- 
its analysis by all who hope to build a 
world where there will never be another 
attempt at world domination by force. 
Like Eimzig’s work, Hiram Motherwell’s 
book is not a searching for a correct for- 
mula for an international government, but 
rather “a concrete picture of the battlefield 
on which we shall have to win the peace we 
fight for.’ Mr. Motherwell disclaims any 
desire to prophesy, but he does attempt a 
good deal of what he calls “creative guess- 
ing.” He gives us his picture of world 
conditions after the war, and a very dis- 
tressing picture it is. Europe on armistice 
day will be impoverished and disintegrat- 
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ing, consisting of millions of bewildered, 
desperate people. Political authority will 
be gone, and the months of ‘“fragmenta- 
tion” following the armistice will see local 
communities managing their own affairs in 
the absence of central government. The 
concept of property will vanish, millions of 
exiles will be attempting to return to their 
homes, and most of Europe will be suffer- 
ing from a hunger neurosis. There will be 
vast physical destruction to be faced, and 
Europe’s productive capacity will be seri- 
ously depressed. l i 

Yet this will provide the United Nations 
with a great opportunity in reconstruction, 
in bringing into reality freedom from want 
and freedom from fear for all peoples. 
The immediate tasks will be to feed Eu- 
rope’s population and to create a continent- 
wide sound currency, A supergovernment 
will need to take over provisional control 
of nearly all of continental Europe, ex- 
cluding Russia. Mr. Motherwell’s book 
forcefully calls attention to the need of 
studying the probable conditions after the 
war so that the United Nations may more 
intelligently prepare themselves to admin- 
ister a shattered continent. Mr. Mother- 
well’s work is a good orientation to the 
opportunities that will be ours at the close 
of the struggle. 

Mr. Philip Marshall Brown, president of 
the American Peace Society, believes that 
definite plans for international organization 
are at the present time futile. He holds 
that we must first discern the principles 
which control “the science of peace.” To 
find the principles upon which peace may 
be based is indeed a necessary first step. 
An analysis of the causes of war and an 
examination of the methods proposed to 
end war are assuredly preliminary to any 
intelligent discussion of the subject of se- 
curing permanent peace. But whether 
there is a science of peace, as Brown main- 
tains, is indeed questionable. 

The author believes that peace begins at 
home. Tranquillity of order is first to be 
obtained in the very soul of man. The 
degree of success is determined in the 
main by the acceptance of the universal 
authority which we call God. Peace must 
likewise be secured in industry and among 
classes where hatred will be supplanted by 
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love. Brown’s emphasis is upon creating 
sound moral and spiritual bases for inter- 
national understanding. Brown’s little work 
is of value not only in calling attention to 
the need of spiritual values underlying 
true peace, but also in demonstrating the 
need of planning for peace no less than 
military strategy. 
SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN 
Fordham University 


Hupson, MAntEy O. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, 1920- 
1942. Pp. xxiv, 807. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1943. $7.00. 


This is a revision of the author’s treatise 
of 1934 which brings up to date what was 
already by far the best work with regard 
to the World Court. It has been increased 
by a hundred pages; new chapters appear 
on “The Proposed International Criminal 
Court” (for which Judge Hudson does not 
see much prospect) and on “Institution of 
Proceedings”; and:the earlier Chapter 21 
“Exercise of Contentious Jurisdiction” has 
been dropped and distributed elsewhere in 
the book. Aside from these changes, the 
outline of the Table of Contents remains 
much the same, though on every page 
changes in the text reveal the care and 
precision with which the revision of the 
book was carried out. 

The treatise is organized in six parts: 
Creation of the Court, including an article- 
by-article study of the Statute; Organiza- 
tion, including an article-by-article study of 
the Rules of the Court; Jurisdiction, in- 
cluding a survey of the surprisingly wide 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court; Pro- 
cedure and Practice; and Application of 
Law by the Court. There are fourteen 
appendices containing instruments relating 
to the constitution, the procedure and ad- 
ministration, and other information con- 
cerning the Court. 

It would be difficult to find any impor- 
tant question dealing with the Court not 
covered with thoroughness and impartiality 
in this‘treatise. Many interesting details 
may be found in it, hard to find elsewhere, 
and some of them quite illuminating. Thus, 
the furniture of the Court is owned by the 
League of Nations, though “the Court 
doubtless has a juridical personality which 
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would enable it to own and transfer prop- 
erty” (p. 324, n.). Much can be learned 
as to the meaning of national sovereignty 


_by considering such problems as the situa- 


tion of states not members of the League 
of Nations, or matters of finance (should 
the Court be independently endowed?), or 
the selection of national judges (with re- 
gard to which the author finds little objec- 
tion and some gain). There is a close 
study of the documents concerned with the 
efforts to get the United States into the 
Court. The new edition (on p. 220) modi- 
fies the “somewhat questionable courtesy” 
of the United States in declining the invi- 
tation to the 1926 Conference of Signa- 
tories, found in the earlier edition (p. 213). 
This change is typical of the author’s im- 
partial attitude, but such lessons from our 
past should not be forgotten. 

Judge Hudson conceives of the Court as 
part of the development of international 
adjudication which will inevitably be con- 
tinued, and his work will contribute greatly 
to present knowledge and future improve- 
ment of the Court. It is not a study of 
the jurisprudence of the Court, but numer- 
ous remarks with regard to cases will aid 
in an understanding of its decisions. The 
footnote citations will lead the reader to 
all sources of information concerning the 
Court. It is an invaluable study, whether 
to the student of judicial organization and 
practice or to the student of international 
organization. 

CLYDE EAGLETON 

New York University 


Framm, Irving H. An Economic Pro- 
gram for a Living Democracy. Pp. xv, 
342. New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, 1942. $3.00. 


Described by the author as “a capitalistic 
approach to planned economy,” this might 
as accurately be called a socialist approach, 
though with emphasis on gradual transition 
to collectivism. For what is urged is that 
the central government compel the sale to 
it of all land and of “all public utility 
enterprises in which the element of monop- 
oly is essential for maximum efficiency”; 
all large-scale productive enterprises in 
which monopoly practices are prevalent, 
and all banks and insurance companies 
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must be bought if they are willing to sell. 
„Social means of production which remain 
in private hands must, in the more impor- 
tant areas, encounter public competition, 
and in other areas may invite it if guilty 
of abuses. Only those parts of the econ- 
omy in which private enterprise is consid- 
ered to be more efficient than public enter- 
prise would be left undisturbed. 

Mr. Flamm shows, with clear reasoning 
and spirited description, how our economic 
system in America, despite desperate doc- 
toring, has for years been sinking into a 
worse and worse state. After the manner 
of a business corporation which cannot 
meet its obligations, it should be reor- 
ganized, he thinks. He proposes to apply 
the methods used in corporate reorganiza- 
tion—trying to reconcile as many interests 
as possible in a plan which will meet the 
approval of a court, in this case the court 
of public opinion. There are some losses 
which he cannot cut, but prefers to carry 
for a long period in the belief that fairly 
‘generous compensation of private owners 
is cheaper in the end than expropriation. 
In this he is sustained by improved func- 
tioning of his scheme, which will make 
the cost of acquisition not burdensome. 

Points of similarity to the broad pro- 
posals of the National Resources Planning 
Board, offered since this book was pub- 
lished, are striking. But Mr. Flamm’s 
mixed economy is superior because he does 
not envisage confusion of private and pub- 
lic ownership and control within any par- 
ticular enterprise. Now that the plight of 
capitalist society is plainer, socialists can 
no longer say, as once, that they present 
“a principle and not a program.” Mr. 
Flamm is to be congratulated on the cour- 
age and conciseness with which he lays 
out a blueprint. Myriad details necessarily 
remain to be filled in, and the author would 
be the first to say that even his outlines 
will have to be redrawn; but his design is 
sufficiently explicit. 

Not only does Mr. Flamm offer his plan, 
but he checks it in the light of traditional 
and current criticism. Thus his book is an 
introduction to a good deal of recent lit- 
erature, pro and con, on economic reform. 
He does not need long to make Mr. Carl 
Snyder’s Capitalism the Creator look less 
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satisfactory than Mr. Wendell Willkie pro- 
claimed it to be. Mr. Flamm has drawn 
from many sources—Soviet experience, 
technocrats, co-operatives, Henry George, 
and the lessons of his own legal practice. 
His book is informed, thoughtful, tolerant, 
and may play its part in getting us ahead. 
i Broapus MITCHELL 
Washington Square College 


PATERSON, ISABEL. The God of the Ma- 
chine. Pp. 292. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1943. $2.75. 


Motivated by a deep and serious love of 
America, the author rationalizes and de- 
fends her faith in the free economy of 
American democracy in terms of engineer- 
ing. As the book abounds in unsupported 
extreme statements and as it exhibits in- 
tolerance and even active hatred of diver- 
gent opinion, it is essentially a study of 
government from considerations of senti- 
ments. It becomes clear from reading the 
book that the term “democracy” is even 
more vague than “religion,” the vaguest of 
terms. Apart from the author’s pet theory 
of government, which to me is a rank mis- 
interpretation of social phenomena, her 
fruitful insights could contribute some- 
thing important to social thinking. 

Mrs. Paterson pleads for a federal re- 
publican system as opposed to a more di- 
rectly democratic mode of government. 
She is innocent of the best government in 
existence—the Swiss form of direct de- 
mocracy. -Instead she exalts the govern- 
ment of ancient time. Moreover, the im- 
plementation of a federal republic in this 
country was not as ideal as she glibly 
assumes, Then, too, she fails to make any 
helpful strictures of the tangible weak- 
nesses of our plutocratic democracy. One 
does not have to be a Communist to be 
leftist in social sympathies. She fails to 
bring out the fact that it was political 
liberty that determined the rise of eco- 
nomic liberalism, and ‘that economic lib- 
eralism was erroneously identified with capi- 
talism which flouted the essential rights of 
free individuals. Moreover, nothing help- 
ful is said about the abolition of privileges, 
of monopolies, of land and money monopo- 
lies, the disappearance of interest rates, of 
exploitation, equilibrium of supply and de- 
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mand, compulsory monetary circulation— 
all effects of a genuine realization of eco- 
nomic liberty that have wholesome effects 
on the revival of culture. A much more 
radical lining up to a socially alert liberal- 
ism would lead to a higher stage of human 
living, a sort of humanism of which only 
beginnings have been made in the past. 
Failure to be critical of her political and 
economic faith, and failure to have the 
graciousness of seeing things and contrary 
views in true perspective, make her arro- 
gance and bad temper stand out. The 
work will convince only those who already 
share with the author the same intolerant 
faith. 

Whether we like it or not, the signs of 
the time portend that in the democracy of 
tomorrow, adapted as it will be to the 
needs of a modern technology, the Federal 
Government is going to play a still larger 
part in serving the interests of the people. 
The Americans of the future will want to 
sacrifice even more of their state and local 
freedom for the larger national freedom 
which only the nation can provide for 
every citizen. 

Herman HAUSHEER 
Lamoni, Iowa 


Cottincwoop, R. G. The New Leviathan, 
or Man, Society, Civilization and Bar- 
barism. Pp. viii, 387. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. $6.00. 


This is a curious and provoking volume, 
in which a philosopher and historian of 
antiquity turns political scientist and soci- 
ologist. As Hobbes began with “Man” and 
ended with “The Kingdom of Darkness,” 
so does our author, his last division being 
an account of four “barbarisms,” beginning 
with the Saracens and ending with the 
Germans. Our author regards the famous 
work of Hobbes as “the world’s greatest 
store of political wisdom,” and there is 
something rather Hobbesian in his ap- 
proach. But the resemblance does not 
carry far; for this is a cloistered book, 
full of ingenious but inbred reflection, and 
we never glimpse in it the lineaments of 
the great Leviathan. It is written in brief, 
numbered, aphoristic paragraphs. Amid the 
niceties of its logic it has some wise and 
some witty things to say, but the references 
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to the political reality are few and far 
between. The social thinking of the author 
remains peculiarly private, remote from the 
tangled affairs of the political life. 

A sample must be given to show the 
style of the book. Here is the author’s 
tribute to Hobbes: 

24.48. “What Hobbes discovered was 
that ‘the state’ or ‘the sovereign’ does not 
rule by force at all, but it still rules; it 
rules by authority (20.45). It rules be- 
cause its constituent subjects, who are 
(some of them; not all) across the bound- 
ary which divides man as a social being 
from man in a state of nature, have 
achieved -social life and are therefore able 
to confer authority. 

24.49. “This is the great discovery of 
Hobbes in political science;. a discovery 
greater than any other made in that sci- 
ence since perhaps the time of Aristotle.” 

There is a cavalier simplification in these 
judgments that characterizes the author 
throughout. 

In the first part of the book the author 
is within his own domain, and here he has 
some pertinent and pungent things to say. 
We shall quote one from the opening part, 
where the author is dealing with the “rela- 
tion between body and mind.” 

2.72. “If the wretched horse called 
Mental Science has stuck you in mid- 
stream you can flog him, or you can coax 
him, or you can get out and lead him; or 
you can drown, as better men than you 
have drowned before. 

2.73. “But You must not swap him even 
for the infinitely superior horse called Natu- 
ral Science. 

2.74. “For this is a magic journey, and 
if you do that the river will vanish and 
you will find yourself back where you 
started.” 

We commend this picturesque summa- 
tion to certain of our more impatient social 
scientists. 

But when our author turns to “society,” 
“community,” “government,” “war,” and so 
forth, there is a strange remoteness about 
it all, It is social thinking in a vacuum, 
without seeming relation either to history 
or to the present world. He draws at the 
outset a distinction between society and 
community, but in a fashion unlike that of 
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anybody else. A community is “a state of 
affairs in which something is divided or 
shared by a number of human beings.” A 
society is a kind of community, in which 
people have become free-willing partners, 
sharing “social consciousness.” ‘The state 
is a community that is at first nonsocial 
and becomes, in part, social. Civilization 
is “a mental process which goes on in a 
community,” involving, among other things, 
less addiction to force on the part of the 
members. Barbarism means hostility to 
civilization. It is all neat enough, but we 
never learn just what the new Leviathan 
is, and we never get beyond the distinctions 
to the dynamic factors that determine and 
that change his being.. 
R. M. MACIVER 
Columbia University 


Kuun, Hetmut. Freedom: Forgotten and 
Remembered. Pp. viii, 267. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. $2.50. 


Professor Kuhn has succeeded in writing 
an entire book about totalitarianism with- 
out any discussion of institutional changes, 
class relations, or world polity, with no 
dates, few names, and no statistics, and 
with a total of only three pages of casual 
reference to the Soviet Union, the home- 
land and original model of totalitarianism. 
This he does by restricting his discourse to 
the realms of ethics, metaphysics, and the- 
ology, and by employing a rhetoric of 
aphorisms as substitute for facts and logic. 

Totalitarianism is initially defined as “an 
error resulting from a perversion of ‘the 
will.” “National Socialism is interpreted as 
an act of oblivion: succumbing to despair, 
a nation discarded the remembrance of 
freedom.” Hitler is “the universal Tempt- 
er”; “the logic of the Movement and of 
Hitler’s action is the logic of passion.” 
“In the last analysis, we run up against a 
fact impenetrable to reason. The German 
people turned its back on European civili- 
zation and followed Hitler because it de- 
cided to do so.” The path of the Tempter 
was smoothed beforehand by a great variety 
of modern lesser devils, prominently in- 
cluding relativism, “historicism,” and of 
course and especially positivism, together 
with such standard German demons at 
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Nietzsche, Spengler, and Gerhart. Haupt- 
mann. It may be added that, to judge from 
his treatment of these and many other 
inhabitants of the outer darkness, Dr. Kuhn 
has found it expedient to drop Charity 
from the list of the theological virtues. 

It is mildly anticlimactic to find in the 
last pages, after such a swirl and flourish, 
that the book’s conclusions are summed up 
in the reasonably familiar doctrine that 
freedom depends upon the belief that the 
state is an instrument, not an end. Totali- 
tarianism is wrong, and leads to evil, be- 
cause it teaches that the state is supreme, 
an ultimate value. ‘“There exists, to our 
knowledge, only one idea which promises 
to solve the problem of the state.... 
Man is greater than the state. He fulfills 
his destiny in a region of spiritual reality 
above the political sphere.” Familiar as 
it is, this doctrine continues to be inade- 
quate. The preservation of freedom does, 
it is true, require that the state should not 
be supreme in all spheres of social and per- 
sonal life. But the “idea” or belief that 
the state is only an instrument has, unfor- 
tunately, very little to do with the facts. 
The tyrants of Islam or of the Eastern 
Roman Empire or of Czarist or of Com- 
munist Russia have believed just as ar- 
dently as Dr. Kubn that the state is only 
an instrument: their transcendental beliefs 
have supplied, indeed, the very best moral 
support for the tyrannical use of their 
instrument. 

It is, however, no doubt inappropriate to 
mention facts in connection with what 
should properly be read as a sermon, a war 
sermon whose apparent objective is—to 
paraphrase an expression of Robert Michels’ 
—to provide a theological embellishment of 
the current military struggle. 

“JAMES BURNHAM 

New York University 


Nova, Frirz. The National Socialist Fuehr- 
erprinzip and Its Background in German 
Thought. Pp. xiii, 160. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1943. 


It is the temptation of writers of mono- 
graphs to magnify the object of their por- 
trayal. Dr. Nova deserves credit for his 
intellectual honesty and good sense which 
prevent him from detecting a nonexistent 
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theoretical significance in the so-called 
“leadership principle.” Soberly summing 
up his investigations, he asserts that the 
Fuehrerprinzip does not “partake of any 
systematic, scholarly framework of politi- 
cal theory and science.” It is “a rationali- 
zation of actions which have repeatedly oc- 
curred in other areas and in other nations” 
(p. 153). It was, we may add by way of 
amplification, a very effective tool in the 
conquest and stabilization of political power, 
and it played a major role in the process of 
Gleichschaltung. In the name of the lead- 
ership principle, party members were nomi- 
nated to the leading positions in all spheres 
of German society. At the same time, 
again in the name of this principle, all sur- 
viving boards, assemblies, and similar demo- 
cratic bodies were reduced to the status of 
advisory organs and thus divested of power. 

It is true, the realistic appraisal of the 
leadership principle with which the disser- 
tation winds up leaves the reader with the 
impression that little has been gained by 
those painstaking analyses and that wealth 
of historical data which make up the bulk 
of Dr. Nova’s book. The net result of his 
survey of antidemocratic ideas in German 
history, of the enumeration of elements of 
hero worship in German literature, and of 
the examination of Hitler’s concept of a 
“Germanic Democracy,” is a negation. It 
becomes plain that the Fuehrerprinzip owes 
‘its alleged rank as a principle to ideological 
trickery—and we suspected this much. Yet 
the author has done a useful and thorough 
job in dispelling another layer of that men- 
tal fog by which the advocates of National 
Socialism try to obscure the crude realities 
of modern despotism. 

HELMUT KUHN 
University of North Carolina 


SEGAL, SIMON. The New Order in Poland. 
Pp. xii, 286, i-x. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. $3.00. 


This is a book about the country which 
was the first to challenge Hitler, and which 
is still continuing to challenge the German 
invader. This country, without Quislings 
and Lavals, is one great camp of organized 
resistance. Hence the obstinate desire of 
the invader to crush the spirit of the stub- 
born Polish nation. It is, however, an old 
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struggle, and both sides have some experi- 
ence in the matter. The western part of 
Poland has already once in the past for 
more than a century been under the pres- 
sure of Germanization, which proved a fail- 
ure. The Poles emerged from the past 
struggle stiffened and strengthened in their 
national spirit. The present cataclysm is 
more dangerous because the invader is more 
ruthless and versatile in his methods of op- 
pression and spoliation. 

In obvious violation of international law, 
the occupant has incorporated in the Ger- 
man Reich not only the western part of 
Poland which was part of Germany before 
1918, but also territories which never were 
incorporated into Germany, such as central 
Poland, Łódz, and the industrial city of 
Bialystok in the northeastern part of Po- 
land. The incorporated areas have been 
subjected to a process of thorough Ger- 
manization. Laws were passed which put 
Polish and Jewish property under German 
administration. Confiscated Polish prop- 
erty was allocated to German settlers. In 
order to induce Germans to settle in the 
Polish area, tax exemptions for twenty-five 
years were granted to German settlers. 
About half a million Poles were removed 
from their homes in order to give place to 
German settlers. Polish cultural institu- 
tions are suppressed, and in such a large 
city as Poznan, which numbers about 300,- 
000 Polish inhabitants, there are no Polish 
grammar schools. Another part of Poland 
was organized as the Government General 
with the capital in Kraków, as Warsaw, in 
which about 40 per cent of the houses were 
destroyed or damaged, could not be used as 
the headquarters of the Government Gen- 
eral. This part of Poland is being sub- 
jected to a regime of economic spoliation 
as to agriculture, industry, and labor. Labor 
conscription embraces men from 18 to 60 
years, but the German administrative au- 
thorities can make extensions at their 
discretion from 14 to 18 years of age. 
Hundreds of thousands of Poles have been 
deported to Germany and placed in agri- 
cultural and industrial undertakings. The 
main struggle is carried out against the in- 
telligentsia, which in Poland has always 
been the bearer of Polish national ideas. 

Dr. Segal’s book paints a fairly accurate 
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picture of life in Poland. The chapters on 
organization of the regime and population, 
religious life, cultural life, economics, labor, 
food, Jewish ghettos, and underground 
movement are interesting and instructive 
for the American reader. Unfortunately, 
the author has not dealt adequately with 
the eastern part of Poland, which was taken 
over by Germany in June 1941. This part 
was incorporated by the German occupant 
partly in the General Commissariat of Lithu- 
ania, partly in the General Commissariat 
of White Ruthenia, and partly in the Reich 
Commissariat of the Ukraine. In these 
areas the Germans are endeavoring to or- 
ganize some elements of the local popula- 
tion against the Polish inhabitants and they 
are liquidating every trace of Polish culture 
and Polish property. 

Poland, as part of German-held Europe, 
deserves the attention of the free world 
mainly for two reasons: it is the place of 
the greatest atrocities against the Jews, who 
are imported to other countries in order to 
be liquidated by a special regime of starva- 
tion and direct killings. On the other hand, 
the stubborn resistance and unified uncom- 
promising attitude of the Polish nation to- 
ward the invader poses the question: Why 
did not the Germans succeed in winning 
over any one group of Poles (such as the 
industrialists) as was done in other occu- 
pied countries, especially in the west? The 
answer lies in the specific features of Polish 
national character. In Poland there has 
never been a general materialistic tendency 
in society. Rather the Poles put greater 
emphasis on the romantic and spiritual val- 
ues. A high standard of living was never 
the main ideal of a Pole. His ideal was 
uncompromising liberty—a willingness to 
sacrifice everything for national liberty and 
national honor. Therefore all proposals to 
do business with the occupant were de- 
clined with calm dignity. The future his- 
torian will be able to tell more about it. 

R. LEMKIN 

Duke University 


Leiru, C. K., J. W. Furness, and CLEoNA 
LEWIS. 
Peace. Pp. xii, 253. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1943. $2.50. 


The authors summarize in the first 101 
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pages the growth of world production and 
the present position of leading nations and 
belligerent groups. They evaluate the geo- 
logical and technological changes and tend- 
encies, stressing the permanency of the un- 
equal distribution of, and the necessary 
continued interdependence of nations for, 
mineral supplies. Part I is concise, authori- 
tative, and highly useful to the general 
reader. It is well equipped with tables, 
charts, and maps, 

Part II discusses international control 
schemes, commercial policies and nationali- 
zation measures, and efforts to achieve self- 
sufficiency. The material is still factual in 
the main, but lends itself less assuredly to 
summarization and raises more questions in 
the mind of the informed reader. 

The chapter on cartels accepts that weasel 
word “stabilizing” as the “primary purpose” 
of cartels, though the discussion illustrates 
the readiness of cartels to unstabilize every- 
thing else if they can stabilize profits, and 
that “stabilizing” prices commonly means 
to the cartelists moving them upward. 
The chapter does not explain why, if cartels 
have failed as regularly as the authors as- 
sert, they are reorganized so regularly. 
Even the German potash syndicate is rated 
a failure because after a half-century of 
charging the consumer what it pleased, dis- 
coveries of potash in the United States and 
elsewhere limited its power to exploit, and 
limited the power of the Germans to domi- 
nate the expanded syndicate. The authors 
have to admit that the diamond and nickel 
monopolies have been successful, making 
the curious comment that their price poli- 
cies have been “reasonably satisfactory” 
and have caused little “consumer resent- 
ment.” If the noose around a man’s neck 
is pulled tight and held tight, he will soon 
cease to express resentment. 

In Part IIT, “Access to Raw Materials” 
debunks the Axis complaints on this sub- 
ject, which may be summarized by saying 
that they wanted more minerals for waging ` 
war than they had or could easily afford to 
buy. The book goes further than the re- 
viewer would go in admitting that the Axis 
Powers were a have-not group, when they 
had about the same share of the world’s 
mineral production as of its area and popu- 
lation. 
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Finally, Dr. Leith discusses mineral con- 
trol as a means of enforcing peace. He is 
„not dogmatic, but seems to think that vig- 
orous peacetime control of mineral imports 
of countries trying to build up armaments 
might be effective in preserving peace. He 
seems to be trying to prove the part greater 
than the whole, arguing that the League’s 
general economic sanctions had to fail. As 
there was only one attempt, as sanctions 
were not applied until the war started, 
were not complete, and were withdrawn as 
soon as they began seriously to pinch the 
Italians, it cannot be affirmed that “experi- 
ence has shown” any necessary failure of 
general sanctions. He repeats the credulous 
cliché that thoroughgoing sanctions would 
have meant war by Italy against Britain, 
France, and other powers. 

Although the reviewer can point out a 
few weak points, the book is a useful and 
interesting survey of a timely topic. 

BENJAMIN B. WALLACE 

Washington, D. C. 


Kremer, Cart. The Anglo-American 
Trade Agreement, Pp. xv, 270. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1943. 
$3.50. 


This volume is a detailed, careful ex- 
amination of the important Anglo-Ameri- 
can Trade Agreement in the setting of the 
commercial policies of the two nations in- 
volved, The volume contains valuable re- 
search results in spite of the fact that the 
war shortened the period for observing the 
effects of the agreement to less than one 
year, and in spite of the fact that over- 
riding political defense objectives may have 
thwarted the normal trading forces. In 
addition, there is a useful review of the 
historical commercial policies of the two 
nations and there are some interesting con- 
jectures concerning the motives playing 
about the conference table. 

Judging from this commendable volume, 
it is unfortunate that similar appraisals 
made by nongovernmental observers are 
not available for all the important agree- 
ments. Objective reviews such as this one 
should allay the bootless fears of the more 
uninformed and rabid opponents of the 
trade agreements program, as well as sober 
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up the similarly ignorant and unchastened 
idealistic proponents. In this instance, at 
best, the agreement was but a hesitant ges- 
ture in the direction of the truly liberal 
tradition in trade. Subscribers to the free 
or freer trade doctrine gain solace chiefly 
from the possible portent for the future, 
not from the positive accomplishments of 
the agreement, for protectionist sentiment 
dominated it. 

Of course, some tariff concessions were 
made, especially for relatively inconse- 
quential items; but for the staple, critical 
products, either none were made or they 
were rendered ineffective by internal con- 
trols not affected by the agreement. For 
instance, the removal of the two-shillings- 
pre-quarter duty on wheat was highly publi- 
cized as providing an enlarged market for 
American producers, when actually “the 
position of the British farmer was so well 
insulated against the influence of foreign 
supplies and prices that the abolition of the 
duty had no effect whatsoever on his posi- 
tion as a producer” (p. 109). Presumably, 
however, American exporters might have 
gained at the expense of other countries, 
since British internal supplies were only 
partially adequate. Yet in the first eight 
months of 1939, when Great Britain was 
enlarging its stockpiles as a defense meas- 
ure, exports from the United States de- 
clined approximately one-sixth. The chief 
benefit in this instance accrued to sources 
of supply outside the British Empire and 
the United States. Admittedly, the times 
were unusual, and ordinary trading forces 
probably gave ground to defense measures. 
But there is an important lesson, namely, 
that the abolition or reduction of tariffs 
does not in itself guarantee the outcome 
anticipated by the “favored” party. What 
is needed to achieve a true liberation of 
trade is the adoption of sound, consistent, 
general economic policy—not merely piece- 
meal tariff adjustments. The United States 
affords many examples of how internal in- 
consistencies in policies sabotage each other 
—particularly the basic conflict between 
agricultural policy and the theoretical ob- 
jectives of the trade agreements program: 

E. T. GRETHER 

University of California, Berkeley 
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May, Marx A. A Social Psychology of 
War and Peace. Pp. viii, 284. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 
$2.75. 


There is a striking contrast between this 
book, published in the third year of the 
present World War, and a corresponding 
volume—W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd 
in War and Peace—published in the third 
year of the First World War. Trotter’s 
work, though widely read, was scientifically 
trivial, partisan, and inapplicable to the 
practical problems of his day. May’s 
study, on the contrary, is thoughtful, de- 
tached, and. freighted with application. 
The vast gulf between the two volumes is 
in part a ‘measure of the progress psychol- 
ogy has made within the past generation. 
It is also a measure of the present maturity 
of outlook among social scientists. Trotter 
was, perhaps unwittingly, laying the ground 
for a vindicative and provincial peace to be 
written by the industrious “bees” of Britain 
at the expense of the Teutonic “wolves.” 
May, far more impartial, surveys man’s 
aggressive tendencies in the large, and 
shows that social attitudes and habits 
favorable to peace can be produced by a 
policy of human engineering. 

The author’s central thesis is that the 
techniques of war and the techniques of 
peace are learned methods of responding to 
` situations of fear and frustration. Defen- 
sive tactics develop from fear, and offen- 
sive from frustration, provided that these 
tactics have been rewarded in the past by 
success or social approval. Between na- 
tions, belligerent conduct has, by and large, 
found réward. Within the family and 
within single nations a contrary system of 
rewards prevails, whereby love, conscience, 
and patriotism become the preferred re- 
sponses. In order to extend these benign 
habits across cultural and international 
boundaries, devices must be discovered for 
exploiting the elementary principles of 
learning. For example, men must be re- 
warded for conduct that helps, defends, 
and protects other people, and must learn 
also to accept delayed rewards. 

Democracy, which is a nonviolent form 
of society, has its safety valve in the many 
minor aggressive movements that are al- 
lowed to exist. They are so numerous that 
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no one becomes dominant. Rotation in 
democratic government is inevitable, since 
the administration in power will always get 
some extra blame for all the normal frus- 
trations in life—floods, droughts, high 
taxes, and bumpy roads. This uneasy co- 
ordination of aggression and peaceful hab- 
its in a democracy is not too difficult to 
achieve, and works fairly successfully. It 
may be extended on a world scale. 

The good leader is one who is a com- 
posite of the parents, the teachers, and the 
advisers whom the masses have in the past 
been rewarded for following. Identifica- 
tion with leaders of the right sort should 
be encouraged from childhood. The author 
makes the cute suggestion that someone 
write up the life history of Uncle Sam, 
showing what he did as a boy and how he 
achieved the traits of manhood that he is 
believed to possess. Concrete models of 
this sort are required in developing the 
characters of children. 

An international state is a necessity, al- 
though from the psychological point of 
view, loyalty to it can scarcely be devel- 
oped until people have been rewarded for 
such loyalty. This dilemma leads to the 
author’s thoughtful last chapters, which 
consider educational principles applicable 
to the building of a new world outlook. A 
world government would be accepted by 
the masses if it were a fait accompli, but 
it is safer to prepare opinion adequately 
for it. To this end a clearer statement of 
peace alms is needed; so, too, a change in 
the United Nations from a defensive to 
an offensive attitude. Expectancy of a 
world government should be instituted now. 
In arousing this expectancy we should en- 
hance and build on the common social atti- 
tudes and habits which now exist among 
people of diverse languages, religions, and 
systems of morals. The family is one uni- 
versal unit that can be employed in the 
educational process. Its virtues should be 
extolled and made a model for interna- 
tional amity. Enough such common ground 
can be found for developing a world-mind- 
edness, especially with the aid of the radio 
and the airplane. 

All these propositions, and others of the 
same type, derive—~so the author says— 
from the theory of learning now fashion- 
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able at the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
- tions. This theory is a modernized version 
of Watsonian behaviorism.and Thorndikian 
connectionism. “Drive,” “cue,” “response,” 
and “reward” are the catchwords. There 
results a habit psychology that seems a 
trifle dated in these days of Gestalt, pat- 
tern, and field. Personality is still viewed 
as a bundle of habits whose activity may 
be analyzed in terms of isolable drives and 
responses, specifiable cues and rewards. 
To the reviewer it seems that May’s many 
sound principles do not derive unambigu- 
ously from this theory. How men see 
relationships and reason imaginatively to 
consequences; how they follow their in- 
terests and commitments even when it is 
not possible to specify the drives, rewards, 
or punishments entailed; how they become 
ego-involved in causes and engage in ac- 
tivity far beyond the scope of their habit- 
repertoire—these are some of the proper- 
ties of human nature which the author 
slights in favor of stimulus-response theory. 

But, however debatable the learning the- 
ory may be, no psychologist is likely to 
quarrel with the author’s essential thesis, 
that men learn to fight and learn to co- 
operate, and that a wise society will rein- 
force the conditions that engender the atti- 
tudes favorable to international amity. A 
few more strides in the direction May has 
taken, and we shall be able at last to offer 
“an authoritative psychological guide to 
peacemakers. 

Gorpon W. ALLPORT 
Harvard University 


Harmes, C. Grove, and Ross J. S. Horr- 
MAN. The Origins and Background of 
the Second World War. Pp. 659. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1943. 
$3.25. 


This is a book which in the opinion of 
the reviewer possesses many strong points 
and some weak ones. In its opening pages 
there is an excellent short survey of the 
forces which preceding 1914 promoted in- 
ternational organization and world co-op- 
eration, but except for political nationalism, 
the forces of disorder leading to World War 
I are omitted. This chapter, however, 
gives an excellent discussion of the causes 
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for postwar disintegration, such as over- 
stress of national self-determination, spe- 
cial interests of the great powers, world 
economic disorder, intensified economic na- 
tionalism, the breakdown of liberalism, the 
rise of totalitarianism, and racialism. The 
reviewer was particularly impressed with 
the authors’ able analysis of the vicissitudes 
of liberalism. 

In Chapter II, dealing with the First 
World War, however, the authors omit 
discussion of that complicated web of alli- 
ances and ententes, the rival imperialisms, 
the massing of armaments, and the fear 
complex so ably dealt with by Dr. Fay as 
also by a host of monographs. The authors 
do not mention the divided responsibility 
for the crisis of 1914. To them the whole 
thing is simple; “the center and core of the 
struggle” was German ambition. Germany 
risked a general war for fear of losing “the 
primacy of the Reich in Europe,” thus 
opening “a career of conquest from which 
there was no turning back save in defeat.” 

It might be worth while here to quote a 
statement in a recent article by former 
President Hoover and Hugh Gibson, in 
which the reader is reminded that the 
causes of war are obscured “by a tendency 
to oversimplication” which lays everything 
to the activity of “evil men or perverted 
nations,” 

As for the Peace Conference, the authors 
would have favored a concert of power to 
settle affairs according to the balance of 
power and compensation. They believe 
that Clemenceau’s proposal for arranging 
peace terms first and holding a conference 
to form a European order afterwards was 
wise. Their characterization of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland as in actuality “empires” 
is novel and interesting. 

In a chapter dealing with the League, 
the authors contrast the British with the 
Wilsonian concept, and. skillfully show the 
reasons for the League’s failure to prevent 
war. 

The accounts of Fascist, Nazi, and Com- 
munist ideologies and their repercussions on 
international affairs are `clear-cut. The 
Ethiopian, Spanish, Austrian, Czechoslo- 
vak, and Polish crises are all well written 
and properly fitted into the picture of 
growing European complications. 
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In conclusion, it may be said that the 
volume is clearly and interestingly written. 
James EDWARD GILLESPIE 
Pennsylvania State College 


Darin, Davin J. Soviet Russia’s For- 
eign Policy, 1939-1942. Pp. xx, 452. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1942. $3.75. 


= In this minutely detailed analysis of 
Soviet foreign policy during the three years 
that literally “shook the world,” before 
Russia itself became a victim of Nazi ag- 
gression, Dr. Dallin seeks to view events 
within the perspective of Russia’s long- 
term attitude toward the outside world. 
Unlike Mr. Churchill, he does not believe 
that Russia’s policy: is “a riddle wrapped 
in a’ mystery inside an enigma.” The 
Soviet government, in his opinion, had be- 
come accustomed to playing a lone hand in 
world politics, fearful as it was of “capi- 
talist -encirclement” during the interwar 
years; and, finding no change of heart 
among the western powers before or after 
‘ Munich, it continued to play a lone hand, 
basing its policy on its calculation of Rus- 
sia’s national interest. This interest, as 
the Soviet leaders saw it, required strength- 
ened strategic security of Russia’s vulner- 
able western frontier. Hence, Moscow’s 
sharing with Germany in the spoils of 
Poland, the occupation of the Baltic States, 
and the first Russo-Finnish war. Even 
after Russia had been invaded, it fought a 
lone-hand, not a coalition, war. 

It would have been interesting if Dr. 
Dallin had carried his realistic and closely 
reasoned dnalysis further, and had shown 
how Russia, once it did become convinced 
of the sincerity of the western powers in 
waging war to the bitter end against the 
Axis, began to participate more intimately 
in Allied plans for global strategy, and had 
indicated how this new trend might affect 
its relations with the other United Nations 
in the postwar period. There is no in- 
trinsic reason in Russia’s history why that 


country, whose people have again and ` 


again displayed intense, in fact sometimes 
messianic, concern about the rest of the 
world, should remain indefinitely isolated. 
In the past, Russia’s isolation has been due 
in part to the accidents of geography, ac- 
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centuated by lack of rapid communications, 
and in part to sharp divergences in ideol- 
ogy. The development of air transport, 
the many new contacts resulting from the 
war, and the greater mutual understanding ` 
generated by mutual effort, may blunt some 
of these differences, and break down Rus- 
sia’s isolation. 

Dr. Dallin, who had known pre-1914 
Russia, and had returned from exile in 
1917, serving as a member of the Moscow 
Soviet until 1921, brings sound under- 
standing of Russian history to this useful 
study. He does not claim to know the 
inside story of 1939-42, official documenta- 
tion on which remains scanty, but he pre- 
sents an able and convincing reconstruc- 
tion of the events of that period. It would 
be well for him to carry this task beyond 
the point at which he concludes—beyond 
the dark days of Stalingrad—which marked 
both the nadir of the fortunes of the 
United Nations and the turning of the tide 
in their favor. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 

Foreign Policy Association 


Hanna, PAuL L. British Policy in Pales- 
tine. Pp. xiv, 214. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 
Cloth Ed.: $3.50; Paptr Ed.: $3.00. 


This study by Dr. Hanna is one of the 
best available. It deals in detail, and with 
clarity, with one of the most confused and 
complex subjects of present-day life: the 
British-Jewish-Arab triangle in Palestine. 

To the student of the problem, much of 
the book covers familiar ground. The 
background ‘of Zionism and Arab national- 
ism, the wartime commitments of Great 
Britain, the peace settlement, the manda- 
tory regime, and the 1929 disturbances are 
topics long discussed by specialists, and, of 
course, by the British, the Jews, and the 
Arabs. The chapters relating to these 
matters are therefore of less interest than 
those devoted to events of the last decade. 

Approximately one-fourth of the book is 
concerned with such later developments. 
This section skillfully reviews the admin- 
istration of High Commissioner Wauchope 
and the events of his period in office. 
Among these were his efforts to establish a 
legislative council, the disturbances of 1936, 
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and the reports of The Royal Commission 
and other agencies concerned with “solv- 
ing” the issues raised. The author gives 
an understandable account of the continu- 
ing conflicts between Jews and Arabs and 
the futile efforts of the British to reconcile 
their irreconcilable interests and claims. 

The concluding chapter of the book, 
“Retrospect,” is in the reviewer’s opinion 
the most satisfactory part of the discus- 
sion. It is a valuable summary, in short 
space, of the basic problems of the tight 
little community of Palestine where small 
personalities and smali issues continuously 
assume exaggerated importance. The analy- 
sis presented here confirms the opinion of 
the impartial observer that the story of 
present-day Palestine would be opéra boufe 
par excellence if it were not for the ever 
present and often dominant theme of hu- 
man tragedy in the plot. l 

S. D. Myres, JR. 
Southern Methodist University 


Massocx, RICHARD G. Italy from Within. 
Pp. vii, 400. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1943. $3.00. 


During the three years preceding Italy’s 
declaration of war on the United States, 
Mr. Massock served as chief of the Rome 
bureau of the Associated Press. As an 
American newspaperman in an Axis capital, 
he found himself an object of distrust and 
suspicion and was gradually cut off from 
the usual sources of information. Conse- 
quently his effort to tell the inside story of 
Italy in those critical years suffers, but 
from limitations over which he had little 
control. 

Mr. Massock is neither a John Gunther 
nor a Vincent Sheean. He is seemingly un- 
able to. associate himself with the scenes 
of which he writes, and his occasional at- 
tempts to retail the intimate gossip of 
Fascist Rome fall flat.. He tells Americans 
what they want to believe, and what they 
already know or suspect about Fascist 
Italy: that a heavy censorship exists; that 
Mussolini reputedly leads a strenuous love 
life; that Ciano’s marriage to the redoubt- 
able Edda improved his political prospects; 
that the average Italian dislikes the Nazis; 
that Italians did not want the war; and 
that Fascists are unpopular with Albanians, 
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Ethiopians, and Spanish Republicans. En- 
tire chapters read as though they were 
résumés of a three-years’ accumulation of 
AP dispatches. One searches in vain for 
the penetrating analyses or the original in- 
terpretations that might have made this 
volume a genuine contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the Italian picture. 

The final chapter fo the book raises the 
question: “After Mussolini . . . ?” and, as 
is customary, answers the question with 
further questions. Mr. Massock feels that 
the underground movement has neither the 
leadership nor the organization to take over 
the machinery of the state. Indirectly, this 
is a tribute to Mussolini’s authority. The 
author reminds us “that many intelligent 
people never accepted what the correspond- 
ents were trying to tell them—when Musso- 
lini cracked the whip the Italian people fell 
in line” (p. 219). When and as Italy is 
subjugated by military action, the United 
Nations will have the responsibility for 
creating entirely new forms of government, 
and the tasks of their military adminis- 
trators in Italy are certain to be heavy. 

[The opinions expressed above are those 
of the reviewer and are not to be construed 
as official or as reflecting the views of the 
Navy Department or the naval service. ] 

H. ARTHUR STEINER 
Captain, U. S. M, C. 
Amphibious Corps, Pacific Fleet 


MONTMORENCY, ALEC DE. The Enigma of 
Admiral Darlan. Pp. 194. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1943. $2.50. 


Because Admiral Darlan’s later career 
was spent mainly in intrigue, deals, and 
deceit, as well as a patriotic concern for 
his fleet, it is fitting that the first book on 
the “inside story” should be called “The 
Enigma.” Even the author employs a 
pseudonym. The publishers explain that: 
“In fact, so formidable an indictment of 
Darlan do some features of M. de Mont- 
morency’s account suggest, that if the work 
had been offered to them by an opponent 
or critic of the late Admiral, the Publishers 
would have hesitated to undertake it.” 

The book, in broad, general strokes, 
sketches the life of the brilliant officer with 
a lust for power and a flair for politics. 
Darlan allegedly plotted in the thirties with 
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Pétain and Weygand to overthrow the Re- 


public for a mild military dictatorship in 
order to bolster and check the weak, cor- 
rupt, venal Government of France. 

Although Georges Léygues was the politi- 
cal godfather of Darlan, his friendship with 
Daladier made the Admiral, in time, the 
most powerful man in the French Navy. 
The reforms that he effected in the Navy 
are all set forth. There are only two 
things that one can be absolutely sure of; 
one is that Darlan was decidedly anti- 
British, and the other is his affection for 
the French Fleet. 

After the fall of France, Darlan’s dra- 
matic meeting at Bordeaux with British of- 
ficials is described. Darlan, ever mistrust- 
ful of the British, added his word to Pétain’s 
promise that the French Fleet would never 
fall into the hands of the foes of Great 
Britain. By deals, procrastination, and 
diplomatic tightrope-walking, Darlan kept 
his word. He lived to see it attacked by 
the British in 1940 at Mers-el-Kébir, and 
also lived to know that his orders were 
carried out to scuttle at Marseille rather 
than to submit to Hitler. 

Darlan was visiting a sick son in Africa 
at the time of the Allied invasion. The 
labyrinth of French politics must be fur- 
_ ther explored to gain the real story of his 
assassination on Christmas Eve, 1942. 
After satisfying the French amour propre, 
he gave complete support to the Allied 
invaders of North Africa. 

Only after the war will many of the 
author’s statements regarding this modern 
Tallyrand be proved or disproved. Never- 
theless, one of the most contradictory char- 
acters of our time will receive considerable 
mention when the complete history is writ- 
ten of France in her most tragic and pa- 
thetic era. 

LELAND P. LOVETTE 

Washington, D. C. 


BRICKNER, Ricwarp M. Is Germany In- 
curable? Pp. 318. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1943. $3.00. 


International relationists have been con- 
scious that their research work has been 
lacking the approach of a psychologist. In 
the case of Nazi Germany, many an action 
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could not be explained on any rational 
ground of history, economics, or politics. 
Credit is therefore due to Dr. Brickner for 
having supplied this missing link. His 
book is an attempt to apply a psychiatrist’s 
and a neurologist’s understanding of Ger- 
man conduct to the world scene. His thesis 
is that the Germans as a group have þe- 
haved like an individual involved in a dan- 
gerous mental trend. In support of this 
thesis he has accumulated massive evidence 
from German history, anthropology, philoso- 
phy, military institutions, and literature in 
general. Specifically, the Germans have dis- 
played a remarkable number of the classi- 
cal symptoms of paranoia, such as megalo- 
mania, grandiose mystic notions, a sense of 
the divine mission, the persecution com- 
plex, the fanatic violence, the need to domi- 
nate, retrospective falsification and irra- 
tionality. A characteristic feature of these 
demand-like passions has always been that 
they cannot be satiated and that each suc- 
cess merely whets the appetite for more. 
The author is far from suggesting that 
every German is paranoiac. Nor does he 
commit the error of minimizing the im- 
portance of economic, geographical, or his- 
torical factors which have contributed to 
German conduct. Yet the proportion of 
paranoid Germans is said to be more abun- 
dant than in any other ethnic group. More- 
over, internally Germany has been turning 
itself into the kind of society that an indi- 
vidual paranoid would like to create. The 
dimensions of Germany’s threat to the 
world can best be understood if it is kept 
in mind that unchecked paranoia has only 
one logical outcome: with an individual, 
murder; with a whole society, war. 
Granted that there is not yet any unity 
as to what causes paranoia, and that there 
is no vast body of experience to refer to in 
treating collective behavior, the treatment 
of postwar Germany will admittedly be a 
difficult job, and the victors may have to 
pay part of the cost of putting it into ef- 
fect. The disease should be tackled inside 
Germany, where paranoia should not be 
allowed to fluorish unabated. There is no 
point, in the author’s opinion, in trying to 
separate the. Nazis from the Germans as a 
group. ‘The Nazis are Germans, and they 
exist in so extreme a form because German 
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paranoid trends have been growing steadily 
stronger. The problem of postwar Ger- 
many cannot be stated in such elementary 
terms as the punishment of the war crimi- 
nals by an international tribunal. Indeed, 
this might go far to make them eligible as 
martyrs whose memories would serve as 
rallying points in the next frenetic develop- 
ment of -German paranoia. Nazi killers 
would have to be treated in a way that 
relegated them to oblivion without melo- 
drama. 

Such approach to the problem of peace 
with Germany as was undertaken at Ver- 
sailles, or as is envisaged in the Atlantic 
Charter, is not without utility as a com- 
ponent part of the treatment. It is inade- 
quate by itself. The behavioral approach 
alone can take care of the crucial factor. 
The democracies must make up their minds, 
no matter how unwillingly they may do so, 
to apply to Germany what the author calls 
the therapeutic strategy. They must re- 
duce Germany’s paranoid tendencies to a 
point where she will become a reasonably 
safe neighbor. This therapeutic strategy 
must begin the day after the collapse of the 
Nazi regime. The psychiatric campaign 
should be prepared as far in advance as 
those for military occupation. 

In substance, principles of the treatment 
for individual cases of paranoia should be 
applied to Germany as a people. The bulk 
of the clear, ie. nonparanoiac, Germans 
must become the vehicle of a new, non- 
paranoid culture-value. Only such clear 
individuals should be allowed to rise to 
authority and remain in power. Gradually, 
all possible marginal cases should be drawn 
into the governing group. This cannot be 
done without outside interference. On the 
negative side, individual sources of para- 
noid contagion within Germany must be 
rendered harmless. On the positive side, 
devices must be found to help marginally 
paranoid Germans to substitute nonpara- 
noid for paranoid values. In the sixth 
chapter of the book the author outlines 
some of the broad procedures in applying 
psychiatric therapy for individuals. The 
same procedures are suggested in regard to 
Germany as a social group. How it should 
be done is apparently a job for experts in 
many varied fields, such as anthropology, 
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sociology, psychology, propaganda, nutri- 
tion, economics, transport, and law. 

Dr. Brickner’s merit lies in his having 
pointed out the necessity for the peace- 
makers to consult the psychiatrists. To 
many people this may sound like day- 
dreaming. However, we have already made 
some progress in assigning medical experts 
to the food conference at Hot Springs; it 
may not be so utterly impractical to as- 
sign psychiatrists to the future peace con- 
ference. 

Joser HANČ 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


BiscHoFF, Rares F. Nazi Conquest 
Through German Culture. Pp. x, 198. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1942. $2.00. 


This is a thorough study quite ade- 
quately described by the title. The book 
clearly demonstrates that in the eyes of 
the Germans of the homeland, all German 
communities abroad are regarded as chan- 
nels through which specific nationalistic 
aims can be achieved. If these communi- 
ties retain their older cultures, good; if 
they not only do this but also act as 
sounding boards for the brasses of con- 
temporary Nazi imperialism, far better. 

Granting that Bischoff proves his case, 
however, it seems fair to say that he fails 
to deal adequately—‘fairly” is too strong 
a word—with those communities in the 
United States which have retained many 
phases of German culture and have not 
yielded to what may be called the impe- 
rialistic culturism of the Nazis. In Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, and 
many other parts of the United States there 
are centers, mostly small but some quite 
large, which in many respects are essentially 
German in their way of life, but which in 
political orientation are unshakably Ameri- 
can. Some time ago Life carried the story 
of Frankenmuth, Michigan, a German nu- 
cleus of the type just mentioned; many 
more such instances could be delivered. 
Attention should also be called to The 
American-German Review, a publication 
backed by the Carl Schurz Foundation. 
In the pages of this journal many evi- 
dences of intense devotion to older Ger- 
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manic value-systems can be found, but not 
one jot or title of Nazism. 

To be sure, Bischoff did not intend his 
book to cover so wide a range as the above 
comments would imply; nevertheless, it 
seems well to point out that another book 
of different character is vitally needed as a 
shelf companion of the one now under re- 
view. Nazi Conquest Through German 
Culture is well printed, bound, and in- 
dexed, and does credit to the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

Howarp BECKER 

University of Wisconsin 


OpPENHEIMER-BLUHM, HILDE. The Stand- 
ard of Living of German Labor Under 
Nazi Rule. Pp. 71. New York: Gradu- 
ate Faculty of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, New School for Social Research, 
1943. 50¢. 

According to the author~—a former lead- 
ing official of the German Reichsarbeits- 
ministerium—the 1938 index of the German 
worker’s “total disposable real income” 
was 109 (1929-100); and the same per 
head, 98. Including insured salaried em- 
ployees, the figures were respectively 117 
and 103 (p. 42). These, the most impor- 
tant data of the whole study, are based on 
official income data reduced by an “ad- 
justed” cost-of-living index, i.e., the official 
index arbitrarily increased by about 10 per 
cent. The author, on the strength of such 
rather inconclusive evidence, concludes 
“that in 1938 the purchasing power’ of 
labor was on the average less than in 1929,” 
but indeed, “since this result may be open 
to discussion” it is to be checked “by fig- 
ures and facts demonstrating the trend of 
real consumption” (p. 43). 

The strange concept of “real consump- 
tion” is not defined, but we read that in 
order “to trace the development [my ital- 
ics] of real consumption, equal (or almost 
equal) income groups must be chosen for 
comparison,” and that equal incdme means 
“equal real income,” which in turn “seems 
to mean that the groups concerned have an 
equal standard”; and “it is just this kind 
of vicious circle which leads to at least a 
partial verification of our results” (p. 44). 
For if those groups which according to the 
official cost-of-living index have equal “real 
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income” show significant differences in 
“real consumption,” it is argued that the 
official cost-of-living figures are too low, 
and that the use of the “adjusted” index 
is justified. 

Starting from food consumption as re- 
vealed by the 1937 family budget inquiry, 
the author has to find an income group in 
the 1927—28 inquiry which, according to the 
official index, has an “equal real income” to 
that of the families included in the former. 
The average income per head in the 1937 
inquiry was RM 533; as the official cost- 
of-living index was 18.7 per cent higher in 
1927-28, the “equal real income” would be 
RM 633; but the author selects a group 
with an income per head of RM 707, or 
more than 10 per cent above the correct 
figures, ascertaining that the 1937 income 
“is a bit below but almost equal to that of 
the 1927-28 group” (p. 46). 

Obviously the 1927-28 group represents 
a very considerably higher “real income” 
than the 1937 group, and one must expect 
large differences in “real consumption.” 
Hence, the comparison does not in any 
way support the contention that the ad- 
justment of the official index is justified by 
the “facts and figures.” According to the 
author’s own reasoning, the opposite would 
rather be true. Fortunately, perhaps, this 
conclusion does not follow unless we ac- 
cept also her method. 

The liberties taken with the material ex- 
plain the truly astounding changes regis- 
tered in “real consumption.” The follow- 
ing percentage changes between 1927-28 
and 1937 may be noted: skimmed milk 86, 
wheat bread 40, eggs 39, whole milk 19. 
Statistics of simple average consumption 
(quoted on p. 47) do not show anything 
like these fluctuations, and I fail absolutely 
to see that the author’s comparisons are, as 
claimed, “on the whole” supported by them. 

The study would have gained by more 
careful proofreading and editing. On p. 3 
we read “natural” instead of “national” in- 
come. On p. 15 the two wage series are, 
both given “per hour”; the second should 
read “per week.” An example of deep but 
not clear thinking is, for instance, the in- 
terpretation of “the real meaning of the 
old wisdom of panem et circenses” (p. 70). 
I find it difficult to take literally the, state- 
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ment that “all citizens [my italics] were in 
principle entitled to a children’s allowance 
... for the third and all following chil- 
dren” (p. 23). 
JoHN LINDBERG 
Princeton, N. J. 


OaxesHott, MICHAEL. The Social and 
Political Doctrines of Contemporary Eu- 
rope. Pp. xxiii, 241. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. $2.75. 


This is the welcome American edition of 
a volume that has already become well 
known from the Cambridge editions of 
1939 and 1941. At the suggestion of Ernest 
Baker, the author has undertaken to bring 
together the most important doctrinal pro- 
nouncements of spokesmen for Representa- 
tive Democracy, Catholicism, Communism, 
Fascism, and National Socialism. Profes- 
sor Frederic A. Ogg has prepared a series 
of brief prefaces to each of the five sec- 
tions of the book. 

Unhappily, the author was unable to get 
permission to use Mein Kampf. This is 
the only exception to the wise rule of al- 
lowing authoritative spokesmen to expound 
their ideology in their own words. In a 
compilation of this kind there is always 
room for serious differences of opinion on 
the wisdom of including this or that selec- 
tion. It cannot be denied that every posi- 
tive choice is thoroughly justifiable, and 
that whatever divergencies there are will 
be chiefly concerned with what has been 
excluded. 

On the whole, there is no more compact 
or judicious selection than this, and it 
should meet with increasing success in the 
schools and colleges of the country. 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 

Washington, D. C. 


CHAMBERS, FRANK P., CHRISTINA PHELPS 
GRANT, and CHARLES C. BAYLEY. This 
Age of Conflict: A Contemporary World 
History, 1974-1943. Pp. xviii, 856, xciii. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1943. $5.50. 


The authors of this well-named work 
have sought to paint the broad canvas of 
world international relations in the past 
thirty years. Since they have undertaken 
primarily to narrate events rather than to 
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explain by means of facile generalizations 
what the “conflict” is about, their task of 
reducing the complicated story to 856 pages 
has been great. They must be commended 
therefore for the effort, because the impact 
of global war has driven home the lesson 
that we must have syntheses of world his- 
tory in order to understand the magnitude 
and the implications of the present struggle. 

For the period from 1914 to 1930 the 
selection and organization of material and 
the emphasis are good; but for the thirties, 
Part ITI, the interrelationship of events in 
Europe alone, to say nothing of the rest of 
the world, is hardly discernible, and the 
emphasis is poorly placed, almost twice as 
much space being devoted, for example, to 
the Balkan entente as to the armament 
and Rhineland crises of 1935 and 1936 put 
together. The whole of Part III badly 
needs reorganization around some unifying 
theme, and perhaps subdivision into shorter 
periods, in order to show how movements 
and events in Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
America interacted to bring about the col- 
lapse of peace and the alignment of the 
powers in the present war. Taken sepa- 
rately some chapters here are good, espe- 
cially those on the economic depression, 
Italy, Spain, the Balkans, and the Near 
East; but that on the reaction of Europe 
to Nazi policy is a handful of beads with- 
out a string, and those on Danubia, Soviet 
Russia, the Far East, and the Southwest 
Pacific are notably weak. 

Copious cross references are a boon to 
the student, but the double system of notes 
is a nuisance; most of those put at the end 
of the book might better be incorporated 
in the text or put at the bottom of the 
page. Throughout there are cryptic pas- 
sages that ought either to be omitted or 
made clear by expansion, such as the refer- 
ence to “unconstitutional rule” in Greece 
(p. 63), to the “Litvinov Protocol” (p. 
469), and to the Franco-Russian political 
pact of 1932 (p. 557). But there are rela- 
tively few misstatements of fact, and a 
minimum of typographical errors. Among 
the former, the erroneous impression is 
given (p. 459) that France and Italy did 
not agree to the Washington Naval Treaty. 
Two typographical errors likely to be par- 
ticularly misleading are in the notes: 
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“Field” for Fried (p. xvi, n. 8), and “Be- 
trayed” for Betrayal (p. xxiii, n. 3). 
D. E. LEE 
Clark University 


Meran, MARGARET. And Keep Your Powder 
Dry! Pp. x, 274. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., Inc., 1942. $2.50. 


Trained as an anthropologist to view 
from within the village culture of Bali or 
Samoa, Margaret Mead applies similar 
methods of observation to the American 
scene in wartime in her most recent vol- 
ume, And Keep Your Powder Dry! She 
explains, “I wish to say different things 
from the things that have been said before, 
to look at America in a way that has not 
ever been attempted” (p. 10). 

To succeed with this purpose in a brief 
time and in a small book, Miss Mead could 
not pry intimately into the wartime cul- 
ture of all types of American communities, 
but had to rotate her swivel chair from the 
vantage point of her own previous experi- 
ences as an unusually keen observer of 
community life—and then cast broad 
glances which would yield generalizations 
about “American character.” From this 
method of observation came insight about 
matters ranging all of the way from pa- 
rental love to national morale. Although 
sweeping in its view, her book is not arm- 
chair philosophizing. It is an organized 
view of American culture. 

Miss Mead’s method—studying the tra- 
ditions of a people to understand their 
present responses—is not new. It has been 
followed for years in this country by the 
social historian and the cultural sociologist. 
It is also implicit in the method of many 
social psychologists and of the social case 
worker. It has been carried on systemati- 
cally and intensively by Lloyd Warner and 
his associates and by Robert and Helen 
Lynd (whose work Miss Mead acknowl- 
edges). Miss Mead’s chapter references at 
the close of the book (half of which refer 
to her own previous works) make no men- 
tion of the galaxy of authors whose inti- 
mate views of American culture have ap- 
peared in the monographs of the University 
of Chicago sociological series. Likewise, 
many other studies of American culture go 
unmentioned. 
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Without being unique, And Keep Your 
Powder Dry! is, nevertheless, a valuable 
book, and should be read by many people 
in addition to social scientists. It is a great 
book not because the author transferred 
the anthropological method of studying vil- 
lage life in the Pacific to the American 
scene. Rather, it is an important volume 
because Margaret Mead is a talented per- 
son. Had she claimed the method of the 
social historian, the cultural sociologist, or 
the social psychologist, she would have pro- 
duced a noteworthy report. Miss Mead is 
a keen observer, she looks behind the sur- 
face appearances for a pattern or form in 
human relationships, and she expresses her 
ideas with a style which should be the envy 
of many of her associates. While writing 
with enough technical jargon to be accept- 
able to her colleagues, Miss Mead also 
holds the interest of a much larger reading 
public. Her book will appeal to military 
leaders, engineers, chaplains, Rotary Club 
presidents, women’s literary circles, civilian 
defense co-ordinators, and also the traveler 
who ordinarily stops at the newsstand for 
a twenty-five-cent edition. 

Unfairly lifting them from their context, 
we give the following examples of Miss 
Mead’s stimulating insight: 

“To win this war we must take accurate 
inventory—not only of our copper and-our 
aluminum, of the number of skilled me- 
chanics and potential fliers with good eye- 
sight—but of our American character. We 
must fight and win the war as Americans, 
not as hastily streamlined, utterly inade- 
quate, imitation Germans or Japs.” 

“If we ask the question, Under what 
conditions can an American display a full 
determination to fight and win? there are 
a series of answers. The other fellows 
must start the fight. Well, they did. The 


‘other fellows must have more breaks than 


we have at the start. Well, they have. 
They have so many of them that this cir- 
cumstance comes in conflict with another 
requirement for an all-out effort—some 
victories, some proof that our side is pretty 
good after all, But there is one further 
absolute necessity if Americans are not only 
to start fighting well but keep on fighting, 
on a world-wide front and at home, in fac- 
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tories, and in submarines and in the air: to 
win this war, we must feel we are on the 
side of the Right.” 

“The War Department has done a fine 
job with its personalizing the war effort so 
that each town and village can know when 
one of their boys has surpassed all expecta- 


tions. But in every branch of the war 
effort the same thing must be done—each 


‘town, each village, each factory, must feel 


that they are doing more than was asked of 
them; more in fact, than the government 
knew to ask. Out of their local brains and 
guts, out of their local hearts and purposes, 
they themselves are forging the weapons of 
war. The government must cease to be 
“they” and become “we.” 


“If people, potentially similar at birth, 


‘can be developed to look so very different, 


to walk and talk differently, quarrel and 
make love, drive a bargain and mourn a 


_ relative, race a horse or shoot a rabbit—so 


differently—-we must also recognize that 
they—the Germans, the Italians, the Eng- 
lish—and the Americans—are different now. 
It is nonsense to say that Versailles failed 
because ‘the Germans lacked democratic 
machinery,’ just as it would be nonsense to 
say that a steam engine lacks a magneto. 
The Germans lacked democratic machinery 
because their way of life lacked those em- 
phases and attitudes on which democratic 
machinery can flourish.” 
Rosert L. SUTHERLAND 
University of Texas 


SAVELLE, Max. The Foundations of Ameri- 
can Civilization. Pp. xvi, 773. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. Trade 
Ed.: $5.00; Text Ed.: $3.90. 


This book has an inviting title, an at- 
tractive organization, and a handsome for- 
mat. Intended as a survey of American 
colonial history for undergraduates, it has 
much to recommend it as a teaching in- 
strument. The author, who is a professor 
at Stanford University, has endeavored to 
write a volume that will be both scholarly 
in treatment and pedagogically sound in 
approach. With these objectives in mind, 
he has taken pains to tie up the story of 
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the continental American colonies with 
those of the British West Indies, to broaden 
the emphasis on diplomacy as a major fac- 
tor in the colonial experience, and to seek 
in economic, social, and political tendencies 
a clue to the origins of our American civili- 
zation. Dr. Savelle is a specialist in co- 
lonial history, with a record of original in- 
vestigation in eighteenth-century diplomacy. 
He has drawn on source material, mono- 
graphs, and authoritative secondary works 
to prepare a worth-while synthesis that 
covers the years from Leif Ericsson to the 
ratification of the Constitution. 

The organization is principally along 
chronological lines, but done with notable 
clarity and effectiveness. There is a stimu- 
lating introduction that points out the perti- 
nence of the study of early American his- 
tory for today and stresses the main themes 
of the work. A brief, illuminating fore- 
word precedes each of the six parts into 
which the book is divided, and, in addition, 
there are helpful, well-written previews of 
each chapter. The author deals with the 
colonization of America as a phase of Euro- 
pean expansion; traces the beginnings of 
Britain’s American empire up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century; and discusses 
British colonial policy from 1650 to 1689. 
Thereafter, he examines the transformation 
of the British imperial system up to 1763, 
noting the colonial problems arising from 
eighteenth-century economic growth, immi- 
gration, the settlement of the “Old West,” 
and international rivalries. The last two 
parts of the book are concerned with politi- 
cal, economic, and social developments in 
each of the colonies during the eighteenth 
century, and the circumstances leading to 
the struggle with the mother country and 
the founding of a new nation. 

Outstanding among the merits of the text 
are the chapters—brief though they are— 
on the geography of North America, the 
West Indies, the British empire and Euro- 
pean diplomacy, the social, cultural, and 
economic conditions in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries,,and the role of the 
“Old West” and the “New West” in the 
making of America. Dr. Savelle is suc- 
cessful in placing the colonization of Amer- 
ica in its proper international setting, in 
explaining the transcendent importance of 
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the West Indies in the British imperial 
system, in assessing the part mercantilism 
played in the evolution of British colonial 
policies, and in evaluating intelligently the 
emergence of a distinctly American way of 
life. He gives due credit to immigration 
for its contribution in determining the char- 
acter of the colonial economy, and there is 
a clear appreciation of the currency prob- 
lem and the special significance of the West 
Indian trade in connection with it. More- 
over, the author of George Morgan, Colony 
Builder, handles with fine competence the 
questions raised by the movement for west- 
ward extension and its relation to the pre- 
cipitation of imperial conflict. 

Viewed in the light of the subsequent 
social and economic development of the 
United States, it would seem that there is 
an unduly strong emphasis on diplomatic 
and political history. Certainly, Dr. Sa- 
velle’s treatment of social and economic 
forces is not nearly as thorough as that of 
Dr. Curtis Nettels in his Roots of Ameri- 
can Civilization, a book of comparable size. 
Nor can one accept without reservation the 
author’s justification for the omission of 
documentation in a work such as this. 
While Dr. Savelle may be right, it has 
been my experience that even under-gradu- 
ate students in a specialized course can 
profit from a text that indicate sources of 
information, a practice which tends to en- 
courage habits of critical analysis. Equally 
to be regretted is the absence of any biblio- 
graphical essay on authorities and any spe- 
cial comment on the books recommended 
for further reading in the lists at the end 
of each chapter. Serious students would 
more than welcome advice on the major 
works in the field and notes of caution as 
to the relative merits of supplementary 
readings. 

Whatever its limitations, this book will 
undoubtedly prove a splendid teaching text, 
and while it does not supersede other stand- 
ard surveys of our colonial heritage, if used 
in conjunction with them or even alone, it 
is sure to be invaluable to the student, and 
it is sufficiently attractive in style and 
presentation to appeal to the general reader 
as well, 

SIDNEY I. POMERANTZ 

College of the City of New York 
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ApAms, James Trustow, and R. V. CoLE- 
MAN (Eds.). Atlas of American His- 
tory. Pp. xi, 360. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $10.00. 


This valuable reference atlas was, de- 
signed as a companion volume to the Dic- 
tionary of American History. Like the 
latter, it is a co-operative venture, 64 his- 
torians having been enlisted to supervise 
the drawing of the 147 plates. “In scope 
and plan,” the editor declares, “we have 
endeavored not only to provide the profes- 
sional scholar with a new and accurate tool 
for his research, but also to help the stu- 
dents and readers in high schools, colleges 
and the home to gain access to that geo- 
graphical material relating to our history, 
which is so essential but which hitherto has 
been difficult or impossible for them to 
obtain.” aa 

The first two plates depict the topogra- 
phy and the forests of the United States. 
Thereafter Chief Cartographer LeRoy H. 
Appleton presents in chronological succes- 
sion maps showing the discovery, explora- 
tion, and colonization of the American 
mainland from Acadia and Louisburg in 
the north to Spanish Florida and French 
Louisiana in the south and west. Lord 
Dunmore’s War is represented on Plate 63. 
The next 18 plates are devoted to the Revo- 
lutionary scene from Lexington and Con- 
cord to Yorktown. Thus, over half the 
atlas (81 plates) treats of the period before 
independence was won! The National Pe- 
riod is allotted only 66 maps, the first of 
which (Plate 82) depicts the United States, 
1783-1802, and the last shows the forty- 
eight states with their capitals in 1912. 
Of these, 4 plates are devoted to the War 
of 1812 and 16 to the Civil War. The re- 
mainder treat of discovery and explora- 
tion, Indian wars and Indian cessions, mili- 
tary posts and fur-trading establishments, 
the survey and disposal of the: public do- 
main, famous trails, the development and 
spread of canals and railroads, and the 
kaleidoscopic changes of thirty-five areas 
from their territorial status to statehood. 

The scholar as well as the casual reader 
will find his knowledge of United States 
history greatly enriched by consulting the 
Atlas of American History. Illustrative of 
the nature of this unique work are such 
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illuminating plates as: Niagara, 1754-64; 
the Triangular Trade; the Northeastern 
Fisheries, 1783; the Geographer’s Line and 
the Seven Ranges; the Survey of the Public 
Domain; the British Blockade of the At- 
lantic and the Gulf areas during the War 
of 1812; the Canals, 1785-1850, and the 
Cumberland Road; and Reconstruction, 
1865-77. The 64-page index will prove a 
useful device in providing speedy access to 
the maps containing such points as Bayou 
Teche and Cowpens, Fort Dearborn and 
Logstown, Lolo Pass and Michilimackinac, 
Muscle Shoals and Prairie du Rocher. 

The maps are uneven in quality and gen- 
eral execution. A number of errors and 
omissions have been made—it was unfor- 
tunate to have the Mormon Trail (Plate 
113) begin at Winter Quarters instead of 
Nauvoo! ‘The reviewer laments the ab- 
sence of parallels and meridians. The 
blank pages between each two plates could 
well have been devoted to maps of the 
National Period to redress the preponder- 
ance of maps allotted to the Colonial Era. 
Despite these criticisms, the reviewer ex- 
pects to put his atlas to almost daily use— 
a compliment he can reserve for relatively 
few books. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 
State Historical Society of Iowa 


Hook, Siwney. The Hero in History. Pp. 
xiv, 273. New York: John Day Co., 
1943. $2.50. 


With the touting of the role of the 
leader by contemporary fascists, and the 
correspondingly extravagant claims made 
for impersonal social forces in Marxist 
dogma and in some forms of “scientific” 
history and sociology, it is refreshing in- 
deed to read such a sober and sensible ap- 
praisal of the hero’s role as Professor Hook 
gives us in this book. 

Beginning with a survey of the factors 
that give rise to faith in heroes and to 
hero-worship, the author proceeds to a criti- 
cal examination of the theory of social 
determinism, as expounded variously by 
Hegel, Spencer, and the orthodox Marxists. 
The truth in social determinism is that 
social conditions are not always “permis- 
sive” to genius; and that when they are 
permissive, there are limits to the range of 
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possibilities of heroic action. Its error is 
that it asserts that the future is uniquely 
determined by the present state of culture, 
and thus denies that there are genuine al- 
ternative paths of development. ‘This de- 
nial cannot be established by any empirical 
evidence; it rests ultimately on a cloudy 
metaphysics, and is almost universally ig- 
nored in practice, even by those who assert 
it most vigorously. 

Professor Hook’s own claims for the 
hero are modest enough: he cannot accom- 
plish miracles; he must have g permissive 
environment; he must choose between lim- 
ited alternatives; he is himself the product 
of the past; but he is nonetheless a rela- 
tively independent historical influence—in- 
dependent, that is, of the conditions that 
determine the alternatives before him—and 
the influence of all other factors is of sub- 
ordinate weight in enabling us to under- 
stand or predict which one of the possible 
alternatives will be actualized. An inter- 
esting chapter on “ ‘If’? in History” main- 
tains the legitimacy in principle of at- 
tempts at a hypothetical reconstruction of 
the past; but shows, by copious illustra- 
tions, that such reconstructions are too 
often only imaginatively creditable and not 
scientifically credible, because of their ex- 
aggeration of inconsequential but dramati- 
cally interesting details, and because the 
line of inference is usually drawn too far 
in the future. 

In “The Russian Revolution: A Test 
Case” Professor Hook graphically illus- 
trates his theory of heroic action by show- 
ing (at least to this reader’s satisfaction) 
that the October Revolution was not in- 
evitable, as Trotsky’s history maintains; 
that it was triumphant because of the di- 
recting leadership of Lenin, and that with- 
out him it would have been lost; and that 
if the Russian’ Revolution had not taken 
place, the cultural, political, and in part 
the economic, life of the world would have 
been very different. Professor Hook’s 
competence to discuss the ramifications and 
evasions of Communist ideology and the 
events of the Russian Revolution is well 
established from his previous books, and 
this part of the present volume is particu- 


larly enlightening. 


The last two chapters—‘“The Hero and 
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Democracy” and “Law, Freedom, and Hu- 
man Action’”—reveal clearly that the au- 
thor’s main interest is not the hero (in the 
traditional sense) but humanity. A demo- 
cratic society must be on guard against 
heroes of the event-making type; its heroes 
must be artists, scientists, thinkers. Man’s 
future is not determined; but the alterna- 
tives now open to us are limited, because 
of past mistakes and lost chances. To 
quote from an earlier chapter, “the justi- 
fication of the present war against Fas- 
cism” is that “victory . . . means survival 
and one more chance to solve the basic 
problem of our time—the fusion of the 
economic tendency toward a planned econ- 
omy with the values and techniques of 
democracy.” 

The argument of this book is clear, thor- 
ough, and sound; and the book gains extra 
distinction from the wealth and aptness of 
the historical illustrations, and from the 
author’s gift of effective statement. 

GLENN R. Morrow 

University of Pennsylvania 


WaLtis, Witson D. Messiahs: Their 
Role in Civilization. Pp. 217. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1943. Paper Ed.: $2.50; Cloth 
Ed.: $3.00. i 


Any attempt to describe the role of mes- 
siahs in civilization in a book of two hun- 
dred pages is sure to run into difficulties. 
Either the treatment will be so general 
that the individual messiahs lose their iden- 
tifying characteristics, or so much space 
will be given to individuals that no gener- 
alizations can be soundly established. This 
book suffers from both defects. The author 
attempts to list most of the known mes- 
siahs in the last two thousand years, and 
this leaves him little space to describe the 
civilizations in which the individual mes- 
siahs arose. This omission is especially 
serious in the case of Mohammedan 'mes- 
siahs, for few American readers are famil- 
jar with the religious and political ideas out 
of which Mohammedan belief in the Mahdi 
grew. Certainly there should have been 
some description of the Shi-ite creed, for 
this sect worked out the most complete 
theory of messianism in Islam. The rela- 
tionship between Iman and Mahdi, as well 
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as the teachings of many Mohammedan 
messiahs, can be understood only in the 
light of Shi-ite doctrine. 

Unfortunately, slighting the background 
does not mean that individual messiahs are 
clearly distinguished from one another. 
Resemblances rather than differences are 
stressed, and this often leaves a wrong im- 
pression. For example, nothing in the book 
suggests that al-Hakim, who proclaimed 
himself Mahdi in Cairo in 1016, was al- 
ready hereditary ruler of Egypt and most 
of North Africa, or that he had been caliph 
for almost twenty years before he tried to 
promote himself to divine status. Yet ob- 
viously there are tremendous differences be- 

etween religious fanatics and adventurers 
who claim divinity in order to gain power, . 
and a powerful ruler who claims divinity 
in order to give final sanction to an au- 
thority already great. 

The book gives the impression of having 
been written and printed in great haste. 
Errors are frequent. For example, Popes 
Nicholas II and Nicholas IV are confused, 
the Cid is identified with the last Gothic 
king of Spain, and the lines of Blake quoted 
on the last page contain an annoying mis- 
print. The best evidence is not always 
used, and all the available evidence is not 
used. The definition of messianism is 
neither clear nor consistent. Prophets of 
the millennium are included, but the me- 
dieval mystics who proclaimed the advent 
of the Age of the Holy Spirit are omitted. 
These omissions and inconsistencies limit 
the value of the table which shows the fre- 
quency of appearance of messiahs. The 
book will stimulate interest in the phe- 
nomenon of messianism, but it does not 
answer the questions suggested by its title. 

Josera R. STRAYER ' 

Princeton University 


Noyes, CuarLes E. Economic Freedom. 
Pp. xv, 234. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. $2.50. l 


This is a readable, stimulating, and an- 
noying essay. It is readable for it is com- 
pletely free of modern economic theory 
with its technical difficulties in the fields 
of monopoly, competition, and that puz- 
aling hybrid, monopolistic competition. It 
is stimulating for the reader is made aware 
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that the author is dealing with one of the 
live social subjects of our day. It is an- 
noying because the brief discussions seem 
to leave important points unsettled. It 
will annoy both the firm believer in free 
enterprise and the socialist who desires a 
complete scheme of national planning, for 
the author tries to steer a middle course, 
allowing for just the amount of planning 
that will get things done efficiently with- 
out sacrificing those liberties which democ- 
racy has taught its followers to cherish. 

One of the difficulties which the reader 
will have with this book is to discover just 
what the author means by freedom or lib- 
erty. In the preface he says that economic 
and political liberty must be fought for 
“with understanding, patience, and a deep 
love for the dignity of individual human 
beings.” This suggests a return to the old 
idea of freedom; there is just a hint of the 
rights of man in this. But in the final 
chapter we are led to believe that economic 
freedom “consists not of the right of every 
man to do as he pleases with his property 
but of equality of economic opportunity 
within any limits set by the people them- 
selves.” Mr. Noyes does give the impres- 
sion that he is a thoroughgoing believer in 
democracy and the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, so much so that he does not worry 
about the tyranny of the majority and how 
the individual is to be protected in the use 
of his property. He will not allow such 
traditional ideas to stand in the way of a 
solution of the problems of mass produc- 
tion and distribution, and declares that 
“the people of democratic nations must be 
free to experiment as radically as they 
please.” 

This study is largely concerned with the 
business cycle, employment, and standards 
of living. Mr. Noyes is an underconsump- 
tion theorist, and writes as though the 
views of overproduction and undercon- 
sumption were self-evident truths, Ob- 
viously, he will not convince the large ma- 
jority of economists who reject these views. 
“The simplest, surest, and easiest way to 
provide for postwar prosperity is to enact 
now an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which would increase mini- 
mum wages in a rapid crescendo beginning 
three months after the armistice.” This 
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brings to mind Major Douglas and the 
generous Dr. Townsend! 

Mr. Noyes thinks that technology has 
created difficult problems of overproduc- 
tion, and balance in the national economy 
can be achieved only by a planned increase 
in mass purchasing power. It is hard to 
see how any attempt to do this will not 
lead to a great expansion of government 
debt and inflation. But he does not worry 
much about either one. In fact he criti- 
cizes the Federal Reserve Board for check- 
ing the inflation of credit in the twenties, 
and gives the reader the impression that the 
sort of thing which happened then could 
go on indefinitely. Obviously, he will not 
let the gold standard, or even careful bank- 
ing practice, stand in the way of expansion. 

The book was written under the influ- 
ence of wartime production. Our people 
will never again accept a low national in- 
come. But this argument may be over- 
done. We are going to produce more and 
more guns and less and less butter. Prag- 
matically, will the average citizen be im- 
pressed by a wartime economy which low- 
ers the standard of living? As was to be 
expected, Mr. Noyes raises more questions 
than he answers. Perhaps this was his pur- 
pose. Bearing this in mind, his book de- 
serves to be read by all who are interested 
in social planning in a democracy which 
hopes to retain freedom. 

HERBERT F. FRASER 

Swarthmore College 


Fræprca, CARL J. Constitutional Gov- 
ernment and Democracy. Pp. xix, 695. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1941. 
$4.00. 


This book is a new version of Constitu- 
tional Government and Politics by the 
same author. But as Professor Friedrich 
says in the preface, it “is almost a new 
book. Not only have revisions been made 
on almost every page but a new first chap- 
ter has been added to give historical per- 
spective to the use of constitutionalism, the 
role of executive leadership has been brought 
out more fully in the light of recent events,” 
and greater emphasis has been laid on Eng- 
land and the Dominions as contrasted with 
France and Germany. 

The novel juxtaposition of topics is evi- 
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dence of the author’s fine appreciation that 
life and experience are often more impor- 
tant than logic. Thus he frankly recog- 
nizes what every student of government 
knows, that responsible bureaucracy is the 
“core of modern government.” I cannot 
here review his six elementary principles of 
bureaucracy, but I commend them to the 
careful study of those who make a pro- 
fession of denouncing bureaucracy. 

Chapter V on “Prosperity, the Police 
and Legislation”. may seem like the title 
of a trio for violin, piano, and bass drum, 
until one recalls that prosperity is a major 
objective of the police power and of legis- 
lation. This is as true of the modern 
democratic state as in the case of “all 
those princes who looked upon their coun- 
tries in the same way in which a proprietor 
looks upon his estate.” 

The judicial function is quite properly 
discussed under the heading “Maintaining 
Internal Peace,” athough another treatment 
might have placed more emphasis on the 
protection of life, liberty, and property. 
“Theories of Revolution and Political 
Force” are discussed in relation to the 
“Constituent Power,” and “Security and 
the Military Establishment” are discussed 
in relation to “Territorial Expansion,” 
whose offspring they are. 

Professor Friedrich is never content to 
deal only with the etiology and structure of 
political institutions. He is interested as 
much in political dynamics as he is in form. 
Hence one finds chapters on “Government 
Service,” “Communications,” ‘Interest 
Groups,” and “Direct Popular Action.” 
The author is a functionalist in the best 
sense of that abused term. He under- 
stands, however, if one may strain a phrase, 
that “function” is in considerable measure 
a function of “structure” and administra- 
tion. Hence the author’s discussion of 
“Federalism,” “Separation of Powers,” 
“Executive Leadership,” and other familiar 
topics is never in the vibrant tongue of a 
man searching for social and political in- 
struments calculated to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

One can quarrel with Professor Fried- 
rich’s insistence on the historical precedence 
of administration over policy. Even in 
the mind of the primitive monarch, there 
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were policies expressed or implied which he 
sought to promote through administration. 
But few can quarrel with the author’s in- 
sistence that “the administrative services,” 
ie. bureaucracy, are the core of modern 
government not only in the United States 
but everywhere in the world. 

Notwithstanding this, politics in every 
democratic state must be superior‘’to ad- 
ministration. Jt can maintain this superi- 
ority not by blind denunciation of bureauc- 
racy nor by treating administrators as born 
enemies of legislatures and eternally snip- 
ing at them. It can be done by making 
rational use of responsible bureaucracy as 
a means through which the great ends of 
policy—liberty, justice, prosperity, secur- 
ity, and peace—become something more 
than words breathed into the wind. 

" PETER H. ODEGARD 
Washington, D. C. 


STRAYER, JoserH R. (Ed.). The Interpre- 
tation of History. Pp. 186. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1943. $2.50. 


In this age of gadgets and the new gods 
of technology, history, like the other hu- 
manistic disciplines, is under fire. Some 
have discarded it, as utterly useless and 
impractical, though they cannot deny that 
man is by nature historically minded. Oth- 
ers are angry because they cannot use it 
as a tool of pure indoctrination. Still others 
are disappointed because historians have 
not discovered the “laws” which would 
provide them with the key to the riddle of 
the universe. Some professional historians 
have come to the gloomy conclusion that 
unless they can exalt their discipline to the 
“dignity” and “importance” of a “science,” 
they are doomed. 

This little volume of essays, the work of 
men trained in five different countries, and 
published in the Princeton series on the 
humanities, is concerned with some of the 
theories and problems that underlie all at- 


‘tempts to interpret the meaning and con- 


tent of history. Professor Strayer’s contri- 
bution is far more than a mere introduction. 
It defines history in the modern sense to 
include all past human experience, and 
rightly describes it as an art rather than a 
science, for no matter how meticulously the 
historian may apply the criteria of histori- 
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cal analysis and synthesis, he cannot step 
off his own shadow or completely suppress 
his “temperament.” History seeks to help 
man to develop some useful hypothesis in 
his irrepressible desire to make sense out of 
the world. Most other disciplines have long 
ago given up the job! 

Jacques Barzun discusses how the history 
of the library books and the scholars may 
reach the minds of the masses and become 
an instrument for good or ill in the social 
process. He finds no “laws” or “lessons” 
of history, only a certain “diagnostic power” 
and “spiritual balance” which the discipline 
may develop to enable man to see “the fa- 
miliar within the strange without losing the 
sense of either.” Dr. Holborn analyzes 
the methods of Thucydides and Ranke un- 
der the title, “the science of history,” and 
demonstrates how Ranke, in spite of his 
severe critical techniques, did a lot of phi- 
losophizing about the processes of human 
civilization. Herbert Heaton contributes an 
excellent chapter on the economic interpre- 
tation of history, and finds it a healthy 
antidote to the romantic history of wars 
and politics, but already somewhat out- 
moded, and an oversimplification of human 
conduct. Dumas Malone’s “biography and 
history” stems from his rich experience as 
editor of the Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, and treats the prime requisites of 
good biography, which again is an art rather 
than a science. George La Piana’s essay 
exposes the dangers inherent in any scheme 
which seeks to make history conform to a 
pattern of nonhistorical assumptions. In 
days of old, history was transformed into 
apologetics by the myths about divine reve- 
lation, the golden age and the fall of man, 
the divine origin of authority, and the con- 
cept of a chosen people, and the world and 
man became more or less tools in the hands 
of some superhuman power, and history a 
divine mystery working itself out in a 
cosmic drama in which God was the chief 
actor. Under the impact of experimental 
science and comparative religion, the old 
myths gave way to the new myths about 
science, philosophy, and unending progress, 
and still later, fascism appeared as a throw- 
back to the older myths, but devoid of the 
spiritual and moral values which Christian- 
ity had given them. 
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This brief review falls far short of doing 
justice to these essays. They are provoca- 
tive, full of sound stuff, interestingly pre- 
sented, and with considerable wit. They 
deserve to be widely read. 

CARL WITTKE 

Oberlin College 


Wricnt, Louis B. Religion and Empire. 
Pp. ix, 190. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1943. $2.00. 


The most recent book by Louis B. Wright 
is another valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the social history of Christianity 
and the history of commerce. It deals with 
the connection between religion and com- 
merce in England during the late Tudor 
and early Stuart periods. Displaying a 
thorough knowledge of the writings of Rich- 
ard Hakluyt, Samuel Purchas, and many 
lesser figures, the author shows with an 
abundance of factual detail how closely al- 
lied were the interests of English preachers 
and merchants at a time when the air was 
full of plans and rumors concerning the 
role of Britain in the world. By the suc- 
cessive treatment of many of the ecclesi- 
astical figures of the day he demonstrates 
the approbation, sometimes amounting to 
enthusiasm, evinced toward commercial en- 
terprises, be they in the New World or the 
Old. Taking in order the chaplains who 
sailed with the great Elizabethan adven- 
turers, Hakluyt, the eastern trade, America, 
Samuel Purchas, and Newfoundland, he in- 
dicates how the religious leaders developed 
a sense of destiny in the commercial ex- 
pansion of the English people. 

The Puritans’ belief in a divine plan of 
which they were a part existed with great 
force in earlier Tudor times, as recent stud- 
ies in Tudor Puritanism have shown. Now 
Wright applies this to the migration, coloni- 
zation, and commerce of Elizabethan times. 
Since the clergy were commonly held in 
such high repute, they became the chief 
propagandists for the new adventure. The 
author is rather uncertain as to the degree 
of influence exerted by purely commercial 
interests in the thinking of the preachers, 
but he concludes that in general the men 
were perfectly sincere. Their devotion to 
the spread of the Gospel and the Christiani- 
zation of the heathen along with commer- 
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cial development and exploitation he re- 
gards as quite genuine. In this respect he 
is more circumspéct and more understand- 
ing of the missionary mind than he was in 
his previous book on Puritans in the South 
Seas. 

One sometimes looks in vain for docu- 
mentary evidence in the notes, which are 
sparse. A question might be raised over 
the wisdom of organizing the material un- 
der a succession. of individuals passing be- 
fore the eyes of the reader in colorful 
parade. No one can doubt, however, that 
here is a solid contribution to the worldly 
adventures of the Christian Church and 
the ecclesiastical destiny of English com- 
merce. In spite of an occasional lapse 
into seventeenth-century archaism, the au- 
thor’s style is admirable. 

FREDERICK A. Norwoop 
Mantua, Obio . 


REED, STEPHEN WINSOR. The Making of 
Modern New Guinea. Pp. xix, 326. 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 1943, $4.00. 

This book attempts to describe the effect 
upon the neolithic natives of New Guinea 
of sixty years of German and later Austral- 
jan control. It is based.on a wide study of 
printed material, together with nine months’ 
residence in the mandate in 1936-37. The 
book was issued in co-operation with the 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. 

The author begins by describing the primi- 
tive culture of the tribes which inhabited 
New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago. 
Almost every village was a separate state, 
and within it the headmen had very limited 
authority over the inhabitants. Civiliza- 
tion had not advanced beyond the Stone 
Age; and one of the principal religious be- 
liefs was a lively fear of malevolent spirits 
who. could be recognized by their posses- 
sion of fiery red buttocks. International 
relations seem to have been a compound of 


head-hunting, cannibalism, and a small 


amount of trade. 

Mr. Reed then describes the beginning 
of European contact with traders and mis- 
sionaries, and the forty years of German 
control. German rule in New Guinea was 
harsh, although the killing of natives was 
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on a very much smaller scale than in 
Africa. Flogging by private employers was 
legal and widespread—in marked contrast 
to the Australian system. Practically noth- 
ing seems to have been done for native 
education or health, although the need in 
both fields was very great indeed. 

The Australian administration has tried 
hard to protect native rights and introduce 
social services, although, as in all parts of 
the tropics, the need is far greater than the 
available revenue. ' The development of 
Western coconut plantations and gold mines 
has been encouraged, since they provide the 
bulk of the funds for social services. 
tralian administrative officers do their ut- 
most to protect the natives from exploi- 
tation by the inevitable minority of bad 
employers, and in the more sophisticated 
parts of the mandate the natives show a 
growing awareness of their legal rights and a 
readiness to appeal to the courts. Great at- 
tention has been paid to health and, to a less 
extent, to education. Comparison between 
German and Australian rule is very much 
in favor of the latter. The natives of New 
Guinea are going through a mental and 
material revolution in their way of life; 
but the Australian Government is doing its 
best to insure that this inevitable change 
shall take place with the minimum of dis- 
location to its primitive subjects. 

Lennox A. Mirs 

University of Minnesota 


Hyma, ALBERT. The Dutch in the Far 
East: A History of the Dutch Commer- 
cial and Colonial Empire. Pp. vii, 249. 
Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1942. $1.75. 


Both the title and the subtitle of this 
book are misleading. It is not an account 
of the Dutch in the Far East and much 
less is it a history of the Dutch commer- 
cial and colonial empire. It is a collection 
of six essays on certain phases of Dutch 
commercial policy and colonial expansion 
and a final chapter having little relation to 


- the others. 


In Chapter I, “The Secret of the Dutch 
Commercial Policy,” Dr. Hyma examines 
the theories that have been advanced to 
explain the phenomenal commercial devel- 
opment of the Netherlands in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. After a careful 
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analysis of Max Weber’s thesis that there 
was a close relationship between Calvanism 
and the expansion of Dutch commerce and 
industry in the seventeenth century, he 
concludes that there is little to support 
this thesis and much to contradict it. Why 
the Dutch did not enter the Far Eastern 
trade until long after the Portuguese and 
the English is discussed in Chapter II, 


“The Beginning of Dutch Sea Power in © 


the Far East.” Chapter III deals with the 
“Voyage of Henry Hudson and the Found- 
ing of New Netherland,” and Chapter IV 
discusses an interesting phase of the life 
of Hugo Grotius, when he served as the 
representative of the Dutch East India 
Company in the controversy with England 
over the exclusion of the British from the 
trade of the East Indies. Chapter V, “The 
Occupation of the Malay Archipelago,” 
contains some interesting analysis of the 
British-Dutch rivalry in Malaysia. Chap- 
ter VI, “The Conquest of Formosa and the 
European Trade with Japan,” treats of a 
subject on which very little has been writ- 
ten in English. This chapter has value 
chiefly as an essay on Dutch sources and 
works on the subject. The last chapter 
bears the title “The United States and the 
Dutch East Indies.” It is much below the 
level of the other chapters. It is super- 
ficial and bombastic. 

This collection of essays contains much 
of value and interest to students of Dutch 
history, the history of the Far East, and 
the history of the commercial expansion of 


_the Netherlands in the sixteenth and seven- 


teenth centuries. They represent little 
original research, and they are primarily 
useful as bibliographical essays. Occa- 
sionally they are marred by peculiar lapses 
of judgment. 
AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 


Wares, H. G. QuaritcH. Years of Blind- 
ness. Pp. 332. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1943. $3.00. 


This is an extremely interesting and 
brilliantly written account of the decline 
of the white man’s empire in southeastern 
Asia in the last twenty years. The author 
has spent much of the last two decades, as 
an archaeologist and as a colonial official, 
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in Siam, Burma, India, Malaya, French 
Indo-China, and the Dutch East Indies. 
His knowledge of native languages has en- 
abled him to present with unusual clarity 
what has been going on in the minds of the 
Asiatics during these fateful years. The 
story is one of the weakening of the white 
man’s grip, of the Asiatic’s struggle to be 
rid of white domination, and of Japan’s 
playing the white man and the Asiatic off 
against each other as she gathered the 
strength to substitute her own policy of 
Asia for the—Japanese. 

Some five related causes are assigned for 
the downward trend of the white man. 
First, with the passing of pioneer condi- 
tions, individual white residents became 
soft and complacent. Second, satisfaction 
with and confidence in the status quo lulled 
the whites into a false sense of security. 
The Dutch, while continuing to. carry on 
economic competition with the British, 
leaned too heavily on the British Navy for 
defense. In Malaya the natives were not 
trained for jungle warfare, and little was 
done to safeguard the overland approach 
to Singapore. Third, the white man lost 
face in the Russo-Japanese War and the 
ensuing two World Wars. Struggles be- 
tween white nations were prompted largely 
by liberal-conservative disagreements over 
colonial policy. Fourth, the liberal policy 
toward the Asiatics—preparation for self- 
government by the British and the Dutch 
and for assimilation by the French—failed 
because the white man did not understand 
that the natives were uninterested in white 
culture except as a means of freeing them- 
selves wholly from white rule. Fifth, the 
white man remained both physically and 
mentally aloof from the Asiatic. With the 
arrival of many white women in the East, 
intermarriage between Europeans and Asiat- 
ics largely ceased. Again, the Europeans 
became increasingly eager to “convert” the 
natives, and unwilling and unable to learn 
from them. 

In the upsurge of the Asiatics, two fac- 
tors are emphasized. One is Asiatic mastery 
of Western technology. All over the East, 
this was about all the Asiatic wanted from 
the white man. He adapted it to his own 
peculiar culture and used it as a means of 
freeing himself from the white man. West- 
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ern education merely fostered nationalist 
aspirations. Japan employed her knowl- 
edge of the West’s material methods first 
to challenge the white monopoly of Eastern 
markets, and finally, when she felt herself 
strong enough, to wage war on the West. 
The second factor stressed is the renascence 
of native culture and, with it, the growth 
of a feeling of spiritual revulsion toward 
the culture of the West. This was skill- 
fully exploited by the Japanese. 


Economists are not unlikely to disagree 


with that part of Mr. Wales’s diagnosis of 
imperalism which alleges that Europeans 
found in southeastern Asia extremely prof- 
itable markets, sources of raw materials, 
and fields for investment. However this 
may be, few readers will feel that the au- 
thor has failed to make a solid and fas- 
cinating contribution to the understanding 
of the problem of which he writes. 
Bruce KNIGHT 
Dartmouth College 


Lin MovsHenc. Men and Ideas. Pp. xiv, 
256. New York: John Day Co., 1942. 
$2.50. 


Here is a semipopular introductory work 
useful to both Oriental and Occidental stu- 
dents of the history of thought and com- 
parative philosophy, particularly political 
philosophy. “In this volume,” remarks the 
author, “I have discussed the lives and 
works of fifteen outstanding thinkers in Chi- 
nese history, eight [namely: Confucius, 
Mencius, and Hsiintzu, of the ‘Idealistic 
School’; Laotzu, Yangtzu, and Chuangtzu, 
of the ‘Naturalistic School’; Mocius, or Mo 
Ti, or Mo Tzit, of the ‘Utilitarian School’; 
and Hantzu, of the ‘Realistic School’] of 
the feudal age and seven [Tung Chungshu, 
the ‘Metaphysical Monarchist’; Pao Ching- 
yen, the ‘Sociological Anarchist’; Wang 
Anshih, the ‘New Dealer’; Ch’en Liang, 
the ‘Political Synthesist’; Huang Tsunghsi, 
the ‘Philosopher of Democracy’; Wang 
Fuchih, the ‘Philosopher of Nationalism’; 
and K’ang Yuwei, the ‘Last [?] of the 
Confucians’| of the monarchical age. Such 
eminent philosophers as Wang Ch’ung of 
the Han dynasty, Chu Hsi and Lu Chiu- 
yuan of the Sung, and Wang Yangming of 
the Ming have not been included, for they 
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did not make much original contribution 
to the philosophy of politics. A few lesser 
known thinkers... have been selected, 
for each of them fathered a new trend of 
political thought.” Sun Yat-sen’s political 
doctrine is very briefly analyzed in the six- 
page Epilogue on “The Promises of Chi- 
nese Politics.” 

To forestall certain types of critics—and 
criticism—-Dr. Lin adds: “Both in transla- 
tion and in interpretation I have taken 
great liberties. Of passages difficult to 
translate I have rendered free versions 

. } of those doubtful in authorship or 
obscure in meaning I have given interpre- 
tations to the best of my knowledge.” 

The biographical-interpretational sketches 
of the thinkers of the feudal age are pre- 
ceded by brief accounts of Chinese political 
thought as a whole (“nature of Chinese phi- 
losophy”; “cycles in Chinese history”; “so- 
cial,” “psychological,” and “comparative” 
analyses) and of feudal institutions and 
conventions (the “establishment” and 
“decline and fall” of the feudal system; 
“economic and social structure of feudal 
society”; and “the rise of political philoso- 
phers”). The accounts of the thinkers of 
the monarchical age (221 B.c. to 1912 Ap.) 
are introduced by an equally summary 
survey of monarchical institutions and 
conventions (the “founding” and the “sta- 
bilization” of the monarchy, and the “en- 
lightened” and the “absolute” monarchy). 

Like the study as a whole, the back- 
ground chapters suffer from compression 
which results in sweeping, arbitrary, and 
debatable statements. For example (p. 
133): “Politically the Ming and the Ch-ing 
constituted the age of absolute monarchisrh 
in Chinese history ...”’; by unavoidable 
inference (p. 123), the burning of the books 
and the burying alive of scholars by the 
First Emperor of the Ch-in dynasty con- 
stitute evidence of that ruler’s being “the 
greatest political genius in ancient China.” 

Not the least interesting aspect of this 
helpful volume is the attitude toward such 
thinkers and statesmen as the above-men- 
tioned emperor and Wang An-shih taken by 
the twentieth-century Dr. Lin—so different 
from that taken by Chinese literati of ear- 
lier centuries. The philosophers discussed 
stand forth relatively clearly; their back- 
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grounds do not. The style of the work is 
clear. 

It is to be hoped that Drs. Lin Mou- 
shéng, Fung Yu-lan, and Hu Shih may, be- 
fore they cease philosophizing on this plane, 
fill the gaps in their works on the subject 
of Buddhism in Chinese thought. The less 
important—but by no means unimportant 
‘ «hope may also be expressed that in his 
next work Dr. Lin may hyphenate the syl- 
lables in Chinese compound family and 
personal names. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MAcNAIR 

University of Chicago 


Pratt, Ropert S. Latin America: Coun- 
trysides and United Regions. Pp. x, 
564. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1943. $5.00. 


Based upon extensive and careful field 
work by the author and his good wife in 
almost every country and island that com- 
prise Latin America, this latest book on the 
part of the world included within the title 
‘achieves an authenticity and accuracy, as 
well as minuteness of detail within the 
broad framework of its organization, that 
is as refreshing as it is satisfying. It does 
not pretend to be exhaustive and complete 
in its detail for every part of the region, 
but by presenting in careful detail the fea- 
tures and phenomena of small typical areas 
within each region, it does evince a reality 
and trustworthiness of factual recording 
and interpretation that no other book, past 
or recent, can claim. The author and his 
wife, who accompanied and helped him, are 
not mere novices or dilettanti in the geo- 
graphic field, but trained and experienced 
investigators to whom the discipline and 
technique of geography have long been fa- 
miliar. Naturally they have done an ex- 
cellent piece of geographic research, and 
their book is a noteworthy contribution to 
the field. 

In summarizing the project and pointing 
out Latin American intricacy of geographic 
pattern in the Introduction and the first 
chapter of the book respectively, the author 
establishes the perspective by which his 
picture of the region is drawn, a reason- 
able, as it is appropriate, approach to the 
field, He then discusses, as the first of his 
political divisions, our Latin American 
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neighbor, Mexico, describing and interpret- 
ing seven typical areas which he and his 
wife studied. In sequence then come Cen- 
tral America with six such studies, the 
West Indies with seven, and following them, 
the mainland countries of South America, 
Chile, and Argentina represented by eleven 
similar studies, Brazil by thirteen with four- 
teen subordinate studies, and other coun- 
tries by proportional field work. Chapter 
IX is devoted to “Latin American Habitats 
and Economics,” and Chapter XTI, the last, 
to “Latin American Political Structure in 
the World Order.” 

The text is written in clear, forceful style, 
easy to read; there is no adornment, no ob- 
vious straining for effect. It escapes the 
dullness and heaviness that mark most geo- 
graphic books. It is direct and convincing. 
The halftones are not so clear as they 
should be, but they do indicate that the 
original photographs were of superior clar- 
ity; probably the type of paper prohibits 
clear halftones. The line cuts of maps, 
graphs, and charts, on the other hand, are 
excellent. The type is well chosen for legi- 
bility and ease of reading, the paper is rest- 
ful, not glaring, and many of the pages, 
those with the smaller type, are divided 
into two columns. The printing, proof- 
reading, and binding have been well done. 
The mechanical craftsmanship is of the 
same order of excellence as the geographic 
organization and the literary style. 

There have been, and are, many good 
books on South America; this by Robert 
S. Platt is among the best. It forms as 
valuable a contribution to the geographic 
literature on Latin America as has come 
from any pen or any press. It may justi- 
fiably be rated as one of the indispensable 
references on the region, and ranked among 
the most important. 

W. ELMER EXBLAW 

Clark University 


Josim, Jost. Brazil in the Making. Pp. 
x, 318. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1943. $3.50. 


Brazil’s economic potential is the great 
challenge of postwar inter-American rela- 
tions. Her resources are so great, her po- 
tential so tremendous, as to dwarf any 
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other developmental problem in hemisphere 
economic relations. Whether leadership of 
the required proportions will be forthcom- 
ing, however, remains to be seen. 

Brazil’s industrial progress may continue 
to be based on the balance-of-trade ap- 
proach involving systematic replacement of 
items on the import schedules by protected 
local industries. If so, there is likely to 
be a further development of high-profit- 
low-volume organization and inflexible price 
structures and a continued emergence of 
strong local vested interests which are not 
fully alert to the need for emphasis on 
broadened mass consumption. If there is 
to be a sizable expansion in her extractive 
industries, Brazil will have to make a strong 
bid for competitive position in international 
markets without artificial assistance. For 
this, some effective solution must be found 
which will reconcile the need for defense 
of the national interest dictated by the un- 
happy experience of certain neighbors in 
the outside exploitation of their resources 
with the equally pressing need for utilizing 
the technical competence and capital of 
more advanced nations. The decisions to 
be taken are not easy ones. 

Brazil in the Making is more in the na- 
ture of a manual of industrial status than 
of a contribution to solution of the eco- 
nomic problems. The publisher’s note is 
rather inaccurate in describing the book as 
valuable alike for expert and lay reader. 
The book is too detailed in its industry-by- 
industry account and too lacking in broad 
interpretative analysis to be of much at- 
traction to the layman. For the expert, 
the work tends to be superficial. The au- 
thor, José Jobim, has traveled extensively, 
read widely, and written some of the most 
useful material available on the Brazilian 
economy. In the present book he has de- 
liberately undertaken so wide a field that 
the coverage is necessarily thin. Yet, the 
fifteen chapters on manufacturing indus- 
tries give us a picture which has not been 
developed elsewhere. Taken with the ex- 
cellent Brazilian yearbook Brasil which Mr. 
Jobim has edited for the past three years, 
we now have some useful introductions to 
the Brazilian economy. In this case, as is 
true for most Latin American countries, 
we need follow-up books by the same au- 
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thors which will develop the field more 
intensively, 
SIMON G. HANSON 
Washington, D. C. 


HeEANEY, NorMAN Stewart. Public Trus- 
teeship. Pp, 130. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. $1.50. 


In the British Empire, trusteeship is fre- 
quently a government enterprise; in this 
country, it is left mostly to “individual en- 
terprise’—~in this case, usually to large 
banks, The British system is not a recent 
socialistic outcropping; it was seriously 
proposed years before publication of the 
Communist Manifesto. The earliest legis- 
lation was in India, in 1843; the most com- 
prehensive is in New Zealand, since 1872; 
the English act has been in successful- op- 
eration since 1906. 

A few American states do have public 
administrators, but the British system is 
much broader than that. In New Zealand 
the Public Trustee may be executor, ad- 
ministrator, trustee, guardian, receiver, liq- 
uidator, custodian, and agent. Many of 
the beneficiaries pay no fees or charges; 
they receive a net return in New Zealand 
(England contra) as from an investment 
trust. Nor is the system convenient only 
to the individual. The Public Trustee 
makes a net profit and serves a useful gov- 
ernmental function in making mortgage 
money available where needed and in ab- 
sorbing short-term government loans. The 
accumulated business of the Public Trustee 
in New Zealand in 1939 was 62 million 
pounds; if the same proportion obtained in 
a population as great as that of the United 
States, the amount would be 2.5 billion 
dollars. i 

The English scheme, highly successful in 
the beginning, is not now competing too 
successfully with some of the large banks, 
whose fees are lower. But the Public 
Trustee in England still gives to the middle 
class (estates average almost £20,000) a 
safe, convenient, and relatively cheap me- 
dium of investment. Everywhere the sys- 
tem has vindicated, its original purpose; it 
has eradicated the dishonest private trustee. 

Dr. Heaney has chosen an ideal subject 
for a Ph.D. thesis. It is new to American 
legal and economic literature; it is discreet 
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and rounded; it is significant and yet not 
illimitable. Doubtless the thesis itself cov- 
ered more ground than the published vol- 
ume, in which details are confined to New 
Zealand and England. Dr. Heaney’s pres- 
entation is so lucid and interesting that 
the reader almost forgets that it is an aca- 
demic exercise. 
GEOFFREY May 
Navy Department 


STEIN, CHARLES W. The Third-Term Tra- 
dition. Pp. xvi, 382. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943. $3.75. 


At last we have a much-needed book 
which adequately covers the field of a his- 
torical and political discussion of the third- 
term tradition in American government and 
politics. - And its appearance is none too 
soon, since there is little doubt that the 
problem of the extent of executive powers 
in term and use in the United States is 
going to arise in the near future after the 
war to test the best ability of the American 
people in its proper solution. The welfare 
of our type of democracy in particular, 
and perhaps of the world in general, will 
depend upon the outcome, for absolutism 
is gaining a strangle hold on governmental 
administration in this country, as well as 
everywhere else. The type of paternalistic 
thought underlying the third and fourth of 
the much-propagandized “Four Freedoms” 
is ample evidence of this fact, not to men- 
tion the sinister activities of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Mr, Stein makes a rapid survey of the 
debates on the subject of the length of 
term of the President in the Convention of 
1787, and then discusses the actions and 
views of our Presidents and others in the 
course of the last century and a half of 
our national history. Washington declined 
a third term, since he was a tired man. 
Jefferson consciously advanced the princi- 
ple of a two-term limit, and probably in- 
fluenced his successors, Madison and Mon- 
roe, to follow his example. Jackson was 
strongly in favor of the same principle, 
and its first real test came in the ill-starred 
challenge of its validity by the politically 
dumb and honest Grant. The question of 
a third term arose in some form or other 
in the cases of Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 
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velt, and Coolidge, and finally was broken 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt. All these events 
are adequately narrated and discussed, and 
a careful reading of the book from cover 
to cover is a pleasant and satisfying task, 
as the present reviewer can testify. 

This does not mean that one would agree 
with all the book. Mr. Stein is hardly fair 
in his insinuation of possible double-deal- 
ing or lack of sincerity-as characteristic of 
Garfield in the National Convention of 1880 
(p. 109). Also, one may differ from the 
author’s judgment of the views and inten- 
tions of the forthright and downright 
Grover Cleveland (Chap. VII, and espe- 
cially pp. 142-43). One of the best chap- 
ters is that dealing with the controversy 
over Calvin Coolidge and his not “choos- 
ing” to run, although here again the author 


Is hardly fair to Mr. Coolidge, as a reading 


of the biography by Claude M. Fuess will 
show. All in all, the author is naturally 
at his best when basing his writing on more 
or less original sources, and evidently has 
been influenced by the slightly “muckrak- 
ing” or “debunking” type of some of his 
secondary authorities. The final chapter 
(XII), entitled “Prelude to Dictatorship?” 
is especially to be recommended as fair 
and judicial in tone. 

The mature judgment of Mr. Stein may 
be summed up in the two following quota- 
tions: 

“Had there been no Second World War, 
the election of Franklin Roosevelt to a 
third term would have been as likely as the 
return of prohibition to the American 
scene. The supposedly dangerous position 
in which the United States found herself 
with a world at war may be clearly set 
forth as the sole raison d’être for Roose- 
velt’s third term” (p. 317). 

“Then, under a legal restriction as to 
tenure, the presidential office could not so 
easily develop into the shameful spectacle 
of unbridled absolutism, the threat of com- 
plete centralization would be averted, and 
the many stimuli which would be admin- 
istered our rapidly waning democratic way 
of life could not be gainsaid. Most impor- 
tant of all, the executive office would be- 
come a safer repository of power. Only 
by such a regression can the American 
people, in the eyes of the present writer, 
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safeguard and perpetuate those free insti- 
tutions which they have cherished since the 
earliest days of the Republic” (p. 352). 
WILLIAM STARR MYERS 
Princeton University 


BuNTING, DAvmip Eprson. Liberty and 
Learning. Pp. x, 147. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 
$2.50. Paperbound: $2.00; Clothbound: 
$2.50. 


This is a study of the work of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union in matters relat- 
ing to freedom in education. The author 
does not pretend to give a picture of the 
full-rounded activities of the union, al- 
though much that he presents concerning 
its early history, the composition of its 
board of directors and national committee, 
and its leaders, has interest and significance 
that go beyond the educational program. 
One can certainly understand the union 
and its general point of view much more 
adequate after reading this study. 

The author traces briefly the growth of 
the union from its beginnings as the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau in 1917. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, as such, 
emerged in 1920. In 1924 it entered the 
field of academic freedom, with the forma- 
tion of its Committee on Academic Free- 
dom. Mr. Bunting outlines the union’s 
philosophy of educational freedom and the 
procedures that are employed in its cam- 
paigns for such freedom. With this back- 
ground, he then introduces a series of chap- 
ters that illustrate types of cases in which 
the union interests itself, and how it func- 
tions in action. These chapters cover re- 
strictions on teachers, curbs on the cur- 
riculum, the defense of students, and the 
use of school properties for forum purposes. 

A final chapter presents an appraisal of 
the union’s program in the cause of free- 
dom in education. Educational freedom is 
posited as essential for the democratic proc- 
ess, which means unfettered teaching, re- 
search, and individual opinion of teachers. 
The rights of academic freedom, it is ar- 
gued, have parallel responsibilities—a posi- 
tion which the union appears to hold firmly. 
These rights and responsibilities are the 
same for the conservative as for the so- 
called radical, a point reflected in the fact 
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that the union does not limit its interest 
to leftist cases. In commenting upon the 
methods employed, Mr. Bunting points out 
certain inconsistencies in the union policy, 
and makes some pertinent critical observa- 
tions on methods that are followed, espe- 
cially relating to publicity. Yet, weighing 
these points fairly, the conclusion is reached 
that the union has performed a valuable 
function in maintaining and strengthening 
academic freedom. In considerable meas- 
ure, Original apathy within the teaching 
profession has given way to an alert inter- 
est in professional problems that involve 
freedom. The final observation is that 
upon teachers themselves rest the obliga- 
tion and the responsibility to maintain free- 
dom and to use it for promoting the pur- 
poses of a democratic society. 

This is an interesting volume, well tem- 
pered in its appraisal, and calculated to 
remove some widely held misconceptions 
concerning the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Marcom M. WILLEY 

University of Minnesota 


O'GARA, GORDON CARPENTER. Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Rise of the Modern 
Navy. Pp. x, 138. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1943. $1.50. 


This slender volume is, published at a 
time when sea power plus naval air power 
is exerting its maximum effect, in fact, its 
ancient role of warfare, and that is block- 
ade, transportation of troops and supplies, 
and destruction of enemy war and merchant 
ships. It is well that at this turning point 
in the war the record be examined as to the 
genesis of the modern United States Navy. 

In seven chapters the writer sketches 
briefly but accurately the rise of the Navy 
that under the aegis of Theodore Roosevelt 
emerged from “one of the less important 
powers,” fifth among the world’s naval 
powers, to the position of one of the most 
efficient and powerful fleets of the world. 

“President Theodore Roosevelt domi- 
nated the scene so completely,” says the 
author, “that it might also be called his 
own personal naval policy rather than that 
of the United States. It was the growth 
during these few years that laid the foun- 
dation for eventual naval supremacy.” The 
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United States had become a world power, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, the realist, well 
knew that all foreign policy and all di- 
plomacy must be backed up by force; paci- 
fists and isolationists to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

By factual and well-documented presenta- 
tion, the matter of reform in the Navy 
Department, questions of construction of 
certain types, more efficient fleet organiza- 
tion, and the question of naval personnel 
are set forth in concise sequence. The 
author performs an excellent job of com- 
pression, although some points could have 
been profitably expanded. 

The Navy Department objections and 
the inertia of certain naval officers are re- 
ferred to. Captain Mahan’s influence on 
naval policy and that of Sims on gunnery 
development are probably not sufficiently 
stressed. These officers were both trusted 
advisers of the President, and both aided 
Roosevelt to lay the groundwork for the 
modern fleet. It is of interest that many 
desirable recommended reforms were never 
effected. 

The tables of appendices set forth the 
growth of the fleet in ships and personnel 
as well as the increase of appropriations. 
The bibliography, complete and detailed, 
should prove of much value to writers of 
naval history and biography of the period. 

LELAND P. LOVETTE 

Washington, D. C. 


CoLBY, ELBRIDGE. Masters of Mobile 
Warfare. Pp. 155. Princeton: Prince» 
ton University Press, 1943. $2.00. 


The military mind at its best, would be 
a fitting description 'of the book, the au- 
thor, and the masters themselves—Marl- 
borough, Frederick, and Napoleon. The 
author, Colonel Elbridge Colby, Infantry, 
United States Army, whose scholarly re- 
searches have enriched American military 
literature, has added another significant 
contribution in his analysis of the genius 
of the great masters. 

The three brilliant military minds knew 
war. They established the patterns that 
have not changed with the times, Substi- 
tute the weapons of today for those of 
yesterday as much as you will, the funda- 
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mentals of speed and power developed in 
battle by Marlborough, Frederick, and 
Napoleon still stand. 

Their genius lay in their ability to get 
the most out of the various instruments 
that they found at their disposal and those 
that they developed by their own study and 
experiment. It was the orchestration of 
these weapons into a synchronized military 
symphony that marked Marlborough, Fred- 
erick, and Napoleon; and it is that uncanny 
ability that is most needed today. 

These military men of genius neglected 
no known element of the art of war. They 
used them all. The idea that a Maginot 
line alone could save a nation, or that speed 
alone, exemplified by tanks supported by 
planes, could conquer an empire that 
stretched across two continents, or that 
even mighty bombers without ground troops 
could force capitulation, would have sur- 
prised each of them. They put their faith 
in no single military principle nor in the 
exploitation of any single means of combat 
to the exclusion of all others. They used 
them all in combination; and it takes a 
genius to combine them so that each will 
perform at its best and the combination 
will surpass the best that can be brought 
up by the opposition. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of 
officers that make up our army today, no 
such masters as the great triumvirate may 
arise. They come at rare intervals. But 
even the most lowly platoon leader can 
learn from them the art of getting the 
most out of his men and his weapons, of 
studying the strength and the weakness of 
those lined up against him, and of acting 
with judgment and precision at the proper 
time, 

In the careful selection and training of 
his subalterns and in reposing full confi- 
dence in them, in the close attention to his 
men in the ranks, in the taking of the vari- 
ous contingents of mixed backgrounds that 
are allotted him and then converting them 
into a cohesive military team, in patience, 
judgment, and courage, any captain of to- 
day can be the Marlborough to his outfit. 
In facing dangers with him men, in main- 
taining discipline with firmness and not 
harshness, in the development of a sense 
of timing to his military actions and of 
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getting the most out of every man, animal, 
and machine, any company commander can 
become the Frederick to his men. In learn- 
ing how to convert battlefield chaos into 
order, in balancing neatly the human fac- 
tors, in mastering details, in studying the 
‘power of weapons and training himself to 
exploit them to the fullest, any battery 
commander can become the Napoleon to 
his organization. 

There is much that every officer of the 
Army and Navy, young and old, can learn 
from the great masters, and Colonel Colby 
presents them and their military achieve- 
ments in a most understanding manner. 
He uses the case system in his presenta- 
tion. First, he illustrates their genius with 
specific examples and then draws his con- 
clusion; which is sound empirical technique 
whether applied to principles of law or 
warfare. 

The book refers but casually to the po- 
litical machinations of these masters, which, 
too, contributed to their successes in bat- 
tle. The masters were good politicians as 
well as brilliant military leaders. The com- 
bination of arms and politics is apt to be 
dangerous, and only the rarest even among 
geniuses can handle both with success. In 
the end, even these three could not find 
the successful combination. 

(The opinions expressed in this review 
are exclusively those of the writer and 
should not be construed as necessarily rep- 
resenting the views of the War Department 
or of the services as a whole.) 

A. ROBERT GINSBURGH 
Colonel, G. S. C., U. S. Army 


BRODIE, BERNARD. A Layman’s Guide to 
Naval Strategy. 2nd Ed. Pp. xii, 291. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1943. $2.50. r 
This timely book is one of the very best 

in its field. It appears to satisfy well the 

three demands of a discriminating book 
lover who would buy any book (1) that 
was well written, (2) that pertained to one 
of the most important subjects of the 
world today, and (3) that was written by 

a reliable master of his subject. 

The chapters on sea power, strategy, 
tactics, ships, weapons, bases, and air war 
are of particular value for the orientation 
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of young and new naval and merchant ma- 
rine officers. The material on joint op- 
erations, and the book as a whole, are 
excellent for the use of air service per- 
sonnel in the problem of military co-ordi- 
nation. The part on defense and shipping 
and other chapters are of value for naval 
architects and shipbuilders where the pur- 
poses of ships and ship operations lend 
color and comprehension to design’ and 
construction. 

This sound and well-balanced work 
should also be of good assistance to con- 
gressional members of our military and 
naval affairs committees. For the citizen 
with relatives in the service, it will give 
understanding of the sea power essentials 
of life’s greatest game—of war as it must 
be faced. 

Any adverse comment seems unjustified. 
The potentialities of air power may be 
slightly underestimated. A little more 
space might have been given to combined 
operations. And some day perhaps a great 
savant may produce a book on the strategic 
co-ordination of military, economic, politi- 
cal, and social power in wartime. 

To publish the .second edition of this 
volume only seven months after the first 
is not “perhaps presumptuous” as the au- 
thor modestly states, but is something 
greatly needed to match the swift pace of 
the war. 

In the preparation of the original text 
the author has graciously acknowledged 
the helpful assistance of Vice Admiral W. 
L. Rogers, Captain C. C. Gill, and Captain 
H. M. Briggs, U. S. Navy; and Dr. Herbert 
Rosinski. 

A reading list appended at the end of 
the book includes a useful brief apprecia- 
tion of each work cited. 

STEWART F. BRYANT 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


OSBORN, GEORGE COLEMAN. John Sharp 
Williams. Pp. ix, 501. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1943. 
$4.00. 

The Civil War did not entirely eliminate 
the planter from political impọrtance in 
the South. Despite the tribulations of Re- 
construction, large plantations survived in 
various sections, and occasionally their 
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masters assumed political responsibility. 
One of these was the grandson of an ante 
bellum nabob who inherited a three-thou- 
sand-acre plantation in Mississippi. This 
young man, John Sharp Williams, came 
into his inheritance at the age of twenty- 
three in 1877 and found it encumbered 
with an indebtedness of $100,000. Though 
he was a lawyer by education, he joined 
his brother in the big task of freeing their 
property from this encumbrance. In the 
midst of this engrossing task, he got into 
politics in 1890 and ran for Congress to 
defeat the local Populist. From 1893 to 
1923 he was in Congress; for eighteen years 
he was in the House, and twelve years he 
spent in the Senate. 

Williams’ first ten years in the House 
found him a faithful Jaisser-faire Congress- 
man who joined Bryan for free silver and 
fought imperialism. So well did he fit into 
the Democratic picture that in 1903 he was 
chosen minority leader and found no diff- 
culty in fraternizing upon occasion with 
the Republican overlord, Joe Cannon. 
Then the wheel of politics turned, and 
after a hair-finish fight with the radical 
Governor Vardaman, he entered the Senate 
on Tafts Inauguration Day. Here he 
learned the ropes just in time to become 
one of Woodrow Wilson’s most dependable 
supporters. He helped put through his 
great legislative program and came to the 
climax of his career when he strove val- 
iantly to achieve the ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

Through all this Congressional experi- 
ence Williams was a sharp and eloquent 
debater, a boon companion, a popular fig- 
ure with the conservatives of both parties. 
Toward the end of his career his alcoholic 
tendencies somewhat overcame him, and 
thus in the Senate he never attained the 
place which he had occupied in the House. 

Williams’ biography is a frank and in- 
telligent study based on his extensive manu- 
script collection. The author has taken 
much pains to interview surviving relatives 
and associates, and has the further advan- 
tage of an intimate knowledge of the Mis- 
sissippi environment, from which he him- 
self springs. His grasp of the intricate 
congressional situations is not always firm, 
and at times inadequate descriptions of 
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them bog the narrative. His picture of 
the personality is revealing and convincing. 
Roy F. NICHOLS 
University of Pennsylvania 


FRANKLIN, Joun Hore. The Free Negro 
in North Carolina, 1790-1860. Pp. x, 
271. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943. $4.00. 


This is another important contribution 
to the ever growing body of literature on 
the Negro. The treatment in this work is 
of a special group of ante bellum society, 
the free Negro, in one of the Southern 
states. The Free Negro in North Carolina 
adds to our knowledge of the struggles of 
the Negro in the old North State. 

This work is treated in seven chapters 
of varying lengths, the titles of which fol- 
low: “The Introduction,” which gives the 
background of the study and shows that 
most of the free Negroes in other Southern 
states were urban, while in North Carolina 
they were rural; “The Growth and Devel- 
opment of the Free Negro Population,” 
which brings out the way by which the 
free Negro population grew; “The Legal 
Status of the Free Negro,” wherein the 
author makes use of the acts of the state 
legislature and court records to show how 
the free Negro was influenced by these 
bodies (this is by far the longest chapter 
in the book); “The Free Negro in the 
Economic Life of North Carolina,’ which 
reveals the many occupations and trades 
that the Negroes entered; “The Social Life 
of the Free Negro,” which deals with a 
variety of things; one looks for greater 
treatment in this field, especially on the 
religious life of the free Negro. There 
was much religious activity which has 
been given full treatment in many studies 
on ante bellum society. Dr. Lorenzo J. 
Greene has given considerable attention to 
social influences in his Negro in Colonial 
New England. The last chapter of Dr. 
Franklin’s book deals with the “Unwanted 
People,” in which the author shows that 
the laws became much more severe as we 
came near the Civil War, and reveals the 
methods which the state used to clear itself 
of free Negroes or to reduce their numbers. 

The work follows the usual pattern for 
such studies, and has all the style of the 
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dissertation, with its heavy documentation, 
and, as such, will be read largely by schol- 
ars. The arrangement of footnotes, espe- 
cially on pages where they are heavy, is 
somewhat disconcerting and causes the 
reader to shift his eyes too much. An ex- 
ample-of this is found on page 59 of the 
book. 

The style is clear and vigorous, and 
those who take the time to read the book 
will be well paid for their effort. This is 
a welcome contribution for those who are 
interested in this almost neglected phase of 
Negro life. There have been few pains- 
taking studies on this subject, as is pointed 
out in the preface of the book. This vol- 
ume takes its place with the work of Russel 
and Wright on this same subject. It is 
hoped that this effort will inspire works 
on the other Southern states. This spade- 
work will have to be done before a com- 
prehensive study of the free Negro in the 
United States can be made, and this allows 
us to understand the free Negro in many 
phases in one of the Southern states. This 
study has made its contribution toward 
that larger goal, a better understanding of 
the free Negro and the difficulties he faced. 

W. SHERMAN SAVAGE 

Lincoln University 


CARMAN, Harry J., and RemnuaArp H, 
Lurus., Lincoln and the Patronage. 
Pp. x, 375. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. $4.50. 

Pratt, Harry E. The Personal Finances 
of Abraham Lincoln. Pp. xiii, 197. 
Springfield, IH.: The Abraham Lincoln 
Assn., 1943. $3.50. 


Both these volumes deal in impressive 
fashion with not particularly impressive 
phases of Lincoln’s career. Both reveal 
infinite patience, tireless persistence in re- 
search, and more than adequate powers of 
synthesis. They have been successful in 
shedding new light on some of the minor 
activities of the Civil War President. 

Lincoln and the Patronage, as its title 
indicates, concerns itself with those earthy 
and somewhat sordid details so inevitable 
in every successful political career in a 
democracy. However high-minded such a 
character may be, no matter how devoted 
to social advance, his aims may be attained 
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only with the help of assistants at the var- 
ious executive levels so far from idealism 
that their first concern is with the quid 
pro quo. Lincoln was no exception. 
Lincoln went into the Republican con- 


' vention of 1860 a minority candidate, and 


his managers were forced into a long series 
of commitments to bring him to the fore. 
Those who were brought into his camp by 
promises, equally with those who supported 
him from the outset, those outstanding op- 
ponents who needed to be conciliated so 
that the party might present a united 
front, the followers of all of them who 
must be kept loyal so that they would de- 
liver the support they pledged, those who 
had been Lincoln’s friends, benefactors, or 
mere acquaintances during his obscurer 
days——all these had to be taken care of. 
And to the extent of Lincoln’s harassed 
ability, they were. So only a few high- 
ranking diplomats, even fewer Army offi- 
cers, and practically no Cabinet members 
were chosen first of all on the basis of abil- 
ity or experience. Is it any wonder, then, 
that Lincoln’s official family was so often 
a worry rather than a help to him; or that 
several long and humiliating years elapsed 
before the truly capable commanders 
emerged from amid the welter of politi- 
cally eligible ones? Hardly had he paid 
the debts incurred during his first cam- 
paign when along came the election of ’64. 
It came at a time when the Union fortunes 
and Lincoln’s reputation had reached their 
lowest ebb. How could such handicaps be 
overcome save by new commitments and 
fresh compromises? 

I cannot praise too highly the masterly 
fashion in which these collaborators have 
threaded their way through this tangled 
covert. It is amazing how, through a com- 
bination of know-how and plain persever- 
ance, they have managed to tie up so many 
men, whether important or obscure, first 
with their particular services to the Lin- 
coln cause, second with their precise am- 
bitions, and finally with the rewards or dis- 
appointments meted out to them. To the 
extent that history is reconstruction by 
mosaic detail, the authors have written al- 
most perfect history. 

Dr. Pratt has chosen a far more re- 
stricted theme, but has uncovered facts 
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and conclusions much more surprising. He 
destroys for all time the legend, so widely 
held, that Lincoln had no interest in money 
matters and was an innocent in handling 
them. Of course there was in him none of 
that hard greed and amorality as to means 
which characterize all accumulators of 
wealth. But more important, he was not 
at all the shiftless needy gull of common 
report. Dr. Pratt now brings us the truth. 

Lincoln was interested from his earliest 
days in making a livelihood, and managed 
to do it. His legal fees were reasonable 
but adequate, and he insisted, even to the 
point of litigation, on collecting -them. 
Some of his charges were large for that 
day and locale. In a small way he bought 
land and leaned money, and when he 
loaned it he usually asked the top legal in- 
terest. He lived modestly and well within 
his means; so that when he left Springfield 
for Washington, there was a tidy accumula- 
tion back home left in charge of a local 
banker. As President, he saved nearly his 
entire salary (Dr. Pratt does not satisfy 
our curiosity as to how he managed that), 
and prudently invested the savings in gov- 
ernment bonds. When his executor, Judge 
David Davis, filed his final account, Lin- 
coln’s estate amounted to $110,000. 

Quite a surprise for the multitudes who 
have been led to believe that the greatest 
humanitarian and statesman of our annals 
was financially a bit of a fool! 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 


BELMONT, PERRY. An American Democrat. 
2nd Ed. Pp. xvi, 729. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1941. $3.75. 


This volume of recollections by Mr. Bel- 
mont presents a picture of American de- 
velopment from the Civil War to the pres- 
ent time as seen through the eyes of a 
shrewd observer who seems anxious to 
parade his knowledge of men and events. 
We get an interesting picture of Harvard 
University in the period just after the 
close of the Civil War, with such distin- 
guished professors as Louis Agassiz, James 
Russell Lowell, and Henry Adams provid- 
ing the proof that men and not bricks and 
mortar make a university. The course un- 
der Lowell consisted of long walks through 
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the countryside around Cambridge, with 
some occasional remarks about old French 
classics like the Roman de la Rose and the 
Chanson de Roland. This mixture of fresh 
air, exercise, and French literature seems a 
delightful method of instruction, and one 


‘cannot help wondering if this is not one 


of the “lost arts” of the old academic 
world. 

Mr. Belmont had some harrowing experi- 
ences in the Canadian northwest in 1876. 
Faced by the bleak prospect of starvation 
near the Lake of a Thousand Lakes, he 
and the other members of his party kept 
their spirits high by constantly referring to 
the bountiful dinners they would have 
when they reached civilization. It seems a 
pity that Captain Rickenbacker and other 
castaway Americans in this war had not 
read these memoirs and thereby learned a 
formula that would have banished the 
pangs of hunger which were so real to 
them. 

After returning to the United States, 
Mr. Belmont had further painful experi- 
ences. As a deserving Democrat he was 
interested in the election of Mr. Tilden to 
the Presidency in 1876, and he was dis- 
tressed to see the Sage of Greystone el- 
bowed aside by scheming Republican poli- 
ticlans who were able to find Republican 
majorities in Democratic states like South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. His com- 
ments on the Electoral Commission of 1877 
are interesting if not significant. 

Elected to the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Belmont immediately perceived the 
importance of establishing friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin 
America. Thanks to his keen vision, the 
swashbuckling policy of Mr. Blaine was 
reversed and discerning Latin Americans 
began to regard the United States as a 
good neighbor rather than as a swaggering 


-bully. 


During the Spanish-American War, Bel- 
mont volunteered his services and was soon 
made a major in the First Division of the 
Second Army Corps. His most exciting 
experience in that war was a little diffi- 
culty that arose out of the- failure of the 
soldiers of the Third Virginia Volunteers 
to salute the Negro officers of certain regi- 
ments from the North. When these Vir- 
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ginia volunteers assumed the more active 
role of engaging in fisticuffs with the Negro 
troops, Belmont assisted in quenching this 
misplaced belligerent ardor. The incident 
had none of the glamor of San Juan Hill, 
and it did not advance Belmont’s political 
fortunes. i 

In 1900 and in 1904, Belmont’s “personal 
preference for the Presidency” was David 
R. Francis, who in later years proved so 
inept as the American Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. The nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson for the Presidency in 1912 was 
looked upon by Belmont as a “tragic mis- 
take.” The Democratic Party knew little 
about the political principles of Wilson, 
who was really a devoted follower of 
Hamilton and not of Jefferson. As an 
indication of this trend of thought, Bel- 
mont discusses the attitude of the Presi- 
dent towards the recognition of the Heurta 
government. The de facto policy laid 
down by Jefferson was distinctly repudiated 
by Woodrow Wilson, who brought about 
a fundamental change in the attitude of 
the State Department towards new gov- 
ernments. 

In concluding his memoirs of many 
years, Belmont reminds Americans that “in 
the Orient there is a nation which looked 
upon the United States as its first friend 
among the nations of Western civilization. 
There are, even now in this period of pas- 
sion and distrust, men in Japan who give 
evidences of their desire to continue as 
far as possible the good relations so long 
existing.” It is a profound pity that these 
evidences of good will were so lamentably 
lacking on December 7, 1941. 

CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 

Fordham University 


COPELAND, FAvErTEe. Kendall of The Pica- 
yune. Pp. 351. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1943. $3.00. 


George Wilkins Kendall, a native of New 
Hampshire, learned something of gambling 
and newspaper work in the east and then 
set forth to make his fortune in New Or- 
leans and Texas. There he established the 
New Orleans Picayune, a paper modeled 
on the successful New York Sun, a sensa- 
tional one-cent paper launched four years 
earlier, and he made himself a notable 
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booster and press-agent for Texas, both as 
a republic and later as a state. 

Kendall’s exploits resemble the adven- 
tures in a modern foreign correspondent’s 
alibiography. He was taken prisoner dur- 
ing the Texas expedition to capture New 
Mexico, became the first modern war 
correspondent when he covered front-line 
actions in the Mexican War, and then pub- 
lished a best seller dealing with the Mexi- 
can War. Later he reported events in 
Europe and became.a rancher in Texas. 

Professor Copeland is fortunately able to 
combine a flare for interesting writing with 
thorough and convincing scholarship. In 
his work, he utilized not only the files of 
the Picayune but also the very extensive 
manuscript materials in possession of the 
Kendall heirs. Through a thorough as- 
similation of these colorful items, he is able 
to write a life history that helps to bring 
thirty years and more of Deep South his- 
tory into vivid perspective. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 

Wayne University 


BASTIAN, GEORGE C., and LELAND D. CASE. 
Editing the Day's News. 3rd Ed. Pp. 
x, 426. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1943. $3.50. 

Editing the Day’s News, now in its third 
edition, devotes several chapters to the 
social responsibilities of the press, although 
the major portion of the book still deals 
with technical procedures. The first edi- 
tion was written some years ago by the 
late George C. Bastian, then a copyreader 
on the Chicago Tribune. It was a lean, 
compactly written, crystalline-clear volume, 
an excellent “how-to-do-it” treatise with 
little stress on a newspaper’s social obliga- 
tions. It was intended to be a working 
manual only, and it was a good one. In 
the revised edition Mr. Case deviates from 
the earlier offering to discuss the social 
ends served by the press and to supple- 
ment the editing instruction with some 
comment on reporting. 

Mr. Case’s emphasis reflects the present- 
day serious attitude of most newspaper- 
men; it reveals as well the importance at- 
tached by schools of journalism to ethical 
and social considerations in their teaching. 
Certainly the author deserves credit for 
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keeping in mind the place of the newspaper 
in society, yet it is to be questioned 
whether it is of much advantage to either 
layman or student to touch at all on major 
journalistic problems unless they can be 
approached with more penetration than: ap- 
pears to have been possible in the compass 
assigned to them by Mr. Case. The author 
does advise (that if a school of journalism 
has a course in “newspaper policies,” a 
student should skip the chapters dealing 
with the newspaper’s problem of serving 
the public, which is an honest confession 
that the book’s discussion of the sociologi- 
cal aspects of newspapering is undeveloped. 

This reviewer raises the question whether 
Mr. Case would not have been wiser to 
follow the original Bastian formula—dwell 
on editing and let others with more ample 
compass discuss questions of social re- 
sponsibility. Undeveloped generalizations 
can be as misleading and uninformative as 
mere popular impressions. While no book 
on journalistic practice and technique can 
afford to exclude social values utterly, a 
thread running through the entire book 
emphasizing social values whenever they 
have a bearing on practice and technique 
might have been more effective than at- 
tempting to develop this theme in many 
phases in four short chapters. 

The book makes -the mistake of assum- 
ing that Dr. George Gallup’s early scien- 
tific work m the journalism area was in 
testing out the public opinion poll. The 
author does not mention the recent con- 
tinuing studies of reader interest spon- 
sored by publishers or advertising groups, 
and he appears unacquainted with the 
work of Chilton R. Bush and others in this 
field. The assumption is also made that 
newspapers in cities under 20,000 have 
more adequately met leisure-time compe- 
tition of the agencies competing with the 
press than have the metropolitan dailies. 
Proof is adduced of the comparative 
sharper mortality among big city news- 
papers than among small dailies. The au- 
thor neglects the economic factors in this 
picture. Some of the basic functions of 
the newspaper are lost sight of in the 
book’s discussion of “basic responsibilities.” 

The investing of Mr. Patterson of the 
New York Daily News with the spirit of 
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Harun-al-Rashid does not necessarily show 
that newspapers should be edited by 
“measuring public taste at first hand” as 
employees of the paper are reputed to 
have done. “Loitering near newsstands, 
they [Daily News circulation men] would 
note how poor or well dressed, how stupid 
or intelligent, were those who bought the 
Daily News” One must admit such a 
method of testing “intelligence” is alarm- 
ingly qualitative. At any rate, the present 
contents of the Daily News are not very 
flattering to New Yorkers who bought 
papers while this “sampling” procedure 
was in effect. 

The chapters that deal with editing pro- 
cedures are well presented and live up to 
the Bastian tradition. 

Rarra D. CASEY 

University of Minnesota 


TRUESDELL, LEON E. The Canadian Born 
in the United States. Pp. xvii, 263. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943. $3.00. 


This is one of three volumes dealing with 
Canadian American relations, prepared un- 
der the direction of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace through its 
Division of Economics and History headed 
by Professor James T. Shotwell. 

No better authority could perhaps have 
been found for this task than Leon A. 
Truesdell, the chief statistician for popula- 
tion of the United States Bureau of the 
Census. The volume is replete with tables, 
charts, and figures drawn from the United 
States census information. Fourteen chap- 
ters, an Introduction, and an Appendix 
cover such topics as population relation- 
ship between the United States and Canada, 
color, sex, year of immigration, citizenship, 
age, marital status, literacy, language, oc- 
cupation, size of family, and manner of liv- 
ing of Canadian-born and Canadian stock 
in the United States. One hundred and 
twenty-one tables and thirty-six diagrams 
will give some idea of the character and 
type of this publication, which does not 


` make for light and easy reading. It is a 


summary of available recent statistics of 
the two peoples, with some series running 
back as far as 1850. 

The method of presentation is logical 
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and effective. Statistical tables are ar- 
ranged so that each new topic is presented 
first in a simple form, and then with in- 
creasing complexity as relations are dis- 
cussed. Summary tables are useful, and 
well-done analyses according to urban, 
rural-farm, and rural-nonfarm categories 
result in an excellent breakdown of most 
topics. The text is built around the charts 
and tables, which means that the useful- 
ness of the volume to an individual de- 
pends to some extent upon his interest in 
and experience with graphs, charts, and 
statistics. 

It is sometimes difficult to realize that 
the information deals with lives, habits, 
and customs of millions of human beings. 
Yet the tables are accounts of population 
relationships which cover wide differences 
of livmg conditions in our own country. 
They raise the thought that perhaps some- 
thing more can still be done. The scholar, 
the statistician, and the technical worker 
have been served, but what about the av- 
erage citizen and the secondary school and 
college student? Would the latter not be 
materially aided by a summary primer 
covering the significant conclusions which 
can be drawn from Mr. Truesdell’s mate- 
rial? Would not such a work clear fur- 
ther “a hitherto missing chapter in one of 
the most important sections of the history 
of the New World” (p. iv of Professor 
Shotwell’s Introduction)? 

The seven-page summary, which consti- 
tutes Chapter 1, draws some interesting 
conclusions, The growth of population of 
Canada since 1850 bears a close relation 
to the growth of population in the United 
States. There was a rapid influx of Ca- 
nadians into the United States between 
1850 and 1900. Over 75 per cent of the 
Canadian immigrants now live in urban 
areas, while over 30 per cent are of French 
mother tongue. Most are concentrated in 
New England. 

In conclusion, Professor Shotwell’s com- 
ment in the Introduction deserves repeti- 
tion: “Considerable number of persons who 
had previously come to Canada from the 
Old World then moved from Canada into 
the United States. . . . Some of these... 
were hardly more than transients there 
[Canada] and therefore cannot properly 
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be counted among the Canadian immi- 
grants, because they had not stayed long 
enough in Canada to become Canadians.” 
A useful and competent study. 
THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 
University of New Hampshire 


PRITCHETT, JOHN PERRY. The Red River 
Valley, 1811-1849. Pp. xxi, 295. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 
$2.75. 


Professor Pritchett has devoted eighteen 
of his twenty-four chapters to retelling the 
story of -Lord Selkirk’s work in establish- 
ing a colony in the Red River Valley. 
Since this story has been told well more 
than once before, there must inevitably be 
much of the book that is not new. The 
Selkirk Papers at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcud- 
bright, Scotland have thrown some light on 
minor points, but the general picture of 
Selkirk’s efforts to found a colony in what 
is now western Canada has not required 
much retouching. The remaining chapters 
of this book deal with the development of 
the Red River Settlement after Selkirk’s 
death, and emphasize particularly the re- 
lations of this pioneer community with the 
expanding American frontier to the south, 
prior to 1850. 

The author’s thesis is set out on page 
264: “The Red River Valley ... lies at 
the centre of the continent of North Amer- 
ica and is most accessible, from the ocean, 
through three drainage basins—the St. 
Lawrence, the Nelson, and the Mississippi. 
It is also a link binding these three regions 
together at one point, and a convenient 
stepping-off place for a further penetration 
of the territories lying farther to the west. 
Before and during the first half of the 
nineteenth century the chief value of the 
region consisted in furs and food. The 
fur trader came looking for furs, and for 
provisions to support him in his business; 
the settler came looking for land from 
which to gain a living by farming. Both 
came by each of the three great river sys- 
tems. The Nelson was followed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Selkirk 
settlers; the St. Lawrence, by the North 
West Company, and by its servants who 
became independent traders or farmers; 
the Mississippi by the American Fur Com- 
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pany and its subsidiaries, and by the flood 
of agriculturalists who, in the year 1850 
were pouring into the future state of Min- 
nesota.” Each of the three river systems 
was associated with a particular political 
soverelgnty—Great Britain, Canada, or the 
United States. It is the elaboration of 
this point of view that gives this volume a 
place in the Carnegie series on the rela- 
tions of Canada with the United States. 
Although the author propounds this thesis 
ably, in the early chapters especially, he 
frequently allows the thesis to be sub- 
ordinated to his absorbing interest in the 
life and affairs of the Earl of Selkirk. 

Lord Selkirk is very much the hero of 
the book. On occasion the author admits 
that his hero made mistakes, but they are 
passed off as inevitable human frailty. 
Selkirk’s motives in colonizing the Red 
River Valley are kept securely on a lofty 
pedestal, Little credence is given to the 
suggestion that has sometimes been made 
that Selkirk was something of a “trader” 
himself, in that he was looking, incidentally 
at least, for a low-cost food supply for the 
men who sought out fur. If there is 
nothing to this latter contention, there does 
not appear to be any better export staple 
in sight for the colony than flax or buffalo 
wool. In the controversy with the North 
West Company, and in the long litigation 
that followed Seven Oakes and its after- 
math, the same judicious defense of Sel- 
kirk is put forth. 

These are minor criticisms, however. 
Mr. Pritchett has produced a sound vol- 
ume based on long and painstaking re- 
search in the Selkirk papers and related 
materials in Ottawa, and at St. Mary’s Isle. 
He substantiates his thesis that “the coun- 
try drained by the Red River of the North 
[was] a land whose contours were once 
_ largely shaped by geography, but upon 
which political forces superimposed them- 
selves.” 

R. O. MAcFARLANE 

University of Manitoba 


Lonc, Moroen H. A History of the Ca- 

+ nadian People, Vol. I: New France. Pp. 
xiv, 376. Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 
1943, $3.50. 


Much has been written in the field of 
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Canadian history, but still there have been 
published in English few if any satisfactory 
general histories of Canada of the type 
that lies midway between the secondary 
school textbook and the extended series. 
The present volume, which is devoted en- 
tirely to the period before 1763, would 
seem to have been intended to help fill the 
gap. The nature of the material here pre- 
sented is explained in the Foreword: “In 
the primary field of research this book 
makes no pretentions. It is an essay in 
the secondary field of interpretation only, 
an attempt to tell the story of the Ca- 
nadian people in the light of our present 
knowledge.” It cannot be denied that Mr. 
Long has conscientiously and, on the whole, 
successfully, tried to bring his study into 
line with “present knowledge.” 

Instead of beginning his story with the 
coming of the explorers, Mr. Long takes 
his readers first to the country whose his- 
tory he would tell, and in two preparatory 
chapters describes “The Physical Back- 
ground” and “The Racial Background.” 
Moreover, throughout the volume he con- 
stantly attempts to show the relations, 
brought out in more specialized studies of 
recent years, among such factors in Ca- ` 
nadian history as the nature of the coun- 
try, the cultures of the aborigines, the 
European background, contemporary world 
history, and, above all, the fur trade. Such 
integration was facilitated by the organiza- 
tion of the work along topical lines and by 
the unified character of early Canadian his- 
tory itself. Further excellences to be ob- 
served in these pages are an almost total 
absence of racial or religious prejudice, an 
interesting tendency to explain human con- 
duct rather than merely to praise or con- 
demn it, and a mass (twenty-eight in all) 
of pertinent and attractive maps and illus- 
trations, mostly contributed by the veteran 
historical artist, C. W. Jefferys. 

In view both of the quality of Mr. 
Long’s work itself and of the gratifying 
advance which it marks in Canadian his- 
torlography, it might seem ungenerous to 
point out any but certain minor faults, 
which could easily be corrected in a second 
edition. The Hayes River (page 104) does 
not lead northward “from the foot of Lake 
Winnipeg.” Stone axes (page 36) are not 
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necessarily much inferior in execution to 
steel axes. The military power of Spain 
(page 61) had not by the year 1600 suf- 
fered a decline “parallel” to that of her 
sea power. 
JOHN PERRY PRITCHETT 
Queens College, New York City 


Tax INSTITUTE, Symposium Conducted by 
the. Wartime Problems of State and 
Local Finance. Pp. ix, 267. Philadel- 
phia, 1943. $2.50. 


This timely, convenient, and important 
collection of papers is the product of a 
symposium held late in 1942. The topics 
discussed are: what the war is doing to 
state and local costs; what the war is doing 
to state and local revenues; intergovern- 
mental fiscal problems as accentuated by 
the war; shaping fiscal policies to aid in 
postwar adjustments; state and local fiscal 
responsibilities in winning the war. An ap- 
pendix presents reports of several regional 
conferences on state and local wartime 
fiscal policies. A bibliography and an index 
are included. 

It is possible to mention only a few of 
the contributions in a brief review. 

A. E. Buck, discussing the effect of the 
war on costs of state government, says, 
“In the long run the effects of war are 
likely to increase the total expenditure re- 
quirements of state government, and at the 
same time to decrease its tax resources.” 

Kenneth Dayton states, “Higher wages 
and higher prices through inflation hang as 
a constant threat over every municipality. 
So do extra costs for maintenance and op- 
eration because of inability to secure ordi- 
nary repair materials under priority regu- 
lations. . . . After the war there are going 
to be tremendous and immediate problems 
of expenditure for deferred maintenance.” 
_ In Dayton’s opinion the proposal that sur- 
pluses be accumulated during the war is 
unsound. He urges that any possible sav- 
ings be used for immediate tax reduction. 

Lewis B. Sims surveys the effect of war 
on state revenues. He says, “The indi- 
vidual income tax, the corporate Income 
tax, taxes on liquor and tobacco, appear to 
be capable of continuing their high pro- 
ductivity, and perhaps even of increasing 
for some time, although the yield of the 
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corporate income tax may flatten off be- 
ginning with the collections of 1944. Fed- 
eral aid and the property tax ought to hold 
their own. Severe decreases are certain in 
the gasoline tax and in motor vehicle and 
operator licenses. . . . I am doubtful that 
the sales tax can be relied upon quite so 
heavily as in the past year.” He is skepti- 
cal whether current state surpluses may 
continue. He expects postwar depression, 
and concludes, “This is a day for fiscal 
statesmanship.” 

Wade Smith indicates that miscellaneous 
municipal revenues are being adversely af- 
fected by the war; state aid is declining; 
charges based on motor vehicle use are de- 
clining; business and occupation licenses 
are falling because new businesses are not 
being created in normal volume. However, 
certain revenues are increasing and new 
charges are being developed. 

Robert Ford and Paul Studenski are in 
direct conflict on taxing municipal bonds. 
In Ford’s opinion, taxing them would give 
the Federal Government little revenue, and 
would increase local government costs sig- 
nificantly. He also raises the “more funda- 
mental issue of the impairment of state 
sovereignty.” Studenski says, “Tax avoid- 
ance emanating from the Federal exemp- 
tion has become a national scandal.” He 
calls exemption vicious, and says wealthy 
taxpayers are the chief beneficiaries. He 
demands termination of exemption of both: 
future and present issues. 

Charles $. Rhyne points out that the 
rapid increase in Federal ownership of real 
estate and the resulting removal of such 
real estate from city and state tax rolls has 
created problems of national concern. In 
the public housing field a fair solution has 
been arrived at in providing for payments 
for services, but in other fields a solution 
is still lacking. He believes payments in 
lieu of taxes are the best solution, and pre- 
dicts increased use of this device. 

Russell Van Nest Black makes a strong 
plea for immediate planning of postwar 
capital improvements to abate unemploy- 
ment and provide an ordered program .of 
construction. “It is important that the 
states and localities act now toward creat- 
ing reserves of credit, cash and land for 
postwar use.” 
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Harvey S, Perloff would have the states 
and localities maintain or even increase 
present tax rates; create postwar re- 
serves; reduce debts and plan capital im- 
provements. He recommends greater re- 
liance on taxes which respond to business 
upturn. At the local level, he asks that 
assessment procedures be improved; that 
most property exemptions be wiped out, 
and that back taxes be collected at once. 

Chester Pond recommends that the states 
seize the present opportunity to modernize 
and integrate their tax systems and elimi- 
nate the emergency taxes carried over from 
a depression economy. 

Arnold Frye points out that the resi- 
dents of many small municipalities are not 
receiving the high wages or profits of war- 
time production and are subject to the 
heavy burdens of wartime taxation. Many 
of these municipalities are faced with fur- 
ther reductions in assessed values on resi- 
dential property and may have difficulty in 
collecting the real taxes which constitute 
the greater part of municipal revenues. He 
asks revision of our entire tax system, Fed- 
eral, state, and local, in the interests of re- 
ducing the burden on real property. 

Frederick Bird indicates four basic re- 
sponsibilities for municipalities: (1) They 
must maintain health, safety, and efficiency. 
(2) They must get rid of existing deficits 
and avoid incurring new deficits. They 
must abandon long-term borrowing for un- 
employment relief. (3) They must meet 
debt obligations from current. revenues. 
(4) Weaknesses in budget and bond laws, 
in methods of fiscal administration, and in 
the operation of revenue systems should be 
corrected. 

H. R. ENSLow 
_ Albany, N. Y. 


REEVE, JosepH E. Monetary Reform 
Movements. Pp. xiv, 404. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1943. Paperbound: $3.25; Clothbound: 
$3.75. , 


This book is a thorough, complete, and 
fairly objective study of monetary reform 
movements during the period 1929-39. In- 
terestingly written, it includes a discussion 
of the programs of monetary reformers, 
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like Father Coughlin and Irving Fisher, as 
well as detailed analyses of various mone- 
tary proposals for controlling the volume 
and the velocity of money. 

The author points out that hindsight 
indicates the wisdom of abandoning the 
gold standard in 1933. He also mentions 
not only that the administration’s financial 
policies during this war threaten to result 
in bloated bank earnings, but also that 
present Treasury policies threaten to ham- 
per the application of monetary controls 
during the postwar period. 

On a few issues, the author’s conclusions 
are open to some question. Statements 
that currency issues, instead of being “cost- 
less,’ would result in an equal loss of in- 
terest to bondholding institutions assume 
that such agencies would have no other 
satisfactory investment outlets for their 
funds at any rate of interest. The state- 
ment that relief payments create no new 
wealth (p. 236) would seem to deny that 
fiscal policy can stimulate additional pro- 
duction. The argument (p. 179) that a 
stable price level could not prevent price- 
cost maladjustments from developing proves 
little without some analysis of such “basic 
maladjustments” and some indication that 
they are more likely to develop under a 
stable than under an unstable price level. 
Indeed, the author seems to commit what 
might be called Brookings fallacy—the 
assumption that changes in wage rates 
mean corresponding changes in labor costs, 
whereas in practice, labor costs generally 
have declined when wage rates have risen 
less than 10 per cent a biennium. The 
argument (p. 182) that wage increases un- 
der a stable price level would cause unem- 
ployment and reduced production overlooks 
the factor of increased productivity, which 
has played as important a role in labor 
costs per unit of output as have changes in 
wage rates. 

The author’s discussion of bimetallism 
and 100 per cent money is not entirely 
satisfactory. The argument based on 
Gresham’s law (pp. 345 and 347) is incor- 
rect, as that law does not apply when 
people discriminate in any way between 
currencies. 

These, however, are minor matters. The 
book fills a definite need, as there is at 
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present no detailed and careful analysis 
and criticism of the various proposals for 
monetary reform that arose out of the 
Great Depression. By its very nature, the 
book is concerned with the proposals of 
others, and does not contain the author’s 
own program for monetary reform. 
RICHARD A. Lester 
Duke University 


PritcHeTt, C. HERMAN. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Pp. xiii, 333. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. $3.50. 


The first part of this book describes the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s programs: 
‘flood control and navigation, electric power, 
regional planning, and wartime activities. 
Brief accounts are given of court decisions 
affecting the constitutionality of the TVA, 
of the problem of allocating joint costs 
among navigation, flood control, and power 
(the latter is charged 45 per cent), and of 
the attempts to give a commercial account- 
ing of power operations. The idea of a 
yardstick has been pretty much abandoned. 
In planning, inclination to make over the 
valley has given way to more prosaic ad- 
justments called for in connection with the 
Authority’s primary functions. Whenever 
possible, the Authority has worked with 
‘and through local governments. Part I 
concludes with what seems to me too brief 
a discussion of the distinctive adminis- 
trative characteristic of the TVA, namely, 
its responsibility, within its area, for a 
number of functions which ordinarily are 
administered by the regular, specialized 
Federal Departments. Eventually some 
mechanism for co-ordination of Federal 
activities within local areas throughout the 
United States will have to be invented, 
and the TVA’s relations with the regular 
Departments, if carefully explored, should 
throw light on this problem. 

Part II, on administration, includes a 
lengthy account of the decline and fall of 
Arthur Morgan. Professor Pritchett is 
strong against Mr. Morgan. He will not 
concede that Morgan had any argument 
whatsoever, or that the issue of integrity 
in government may go much beyond fiscal 
implications. Unfortunately, insufficient 
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room is left in the book for its main sub- 
ject, administration. There is a brief dis- 
cussion of administrative organization and 


-of the difficulties resulting when three men 


administer one undertaking. There is an 
interesting account of battles with the 
Comptroller General. The chapter on per- 
sonnel administration, the most satisfac- 
tory one in the book, describes the develop- 
ment and application of practices which 
will undoubtedly have a leavening effect: 
on the whole of Federal personnel adminis- 
tration. There is no account of the good 
work the TVA has done in office manage- 
ment and work simplification, and other 
administrative subjects are treated more 
briefly than we should like. 

Professor Pritchett is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the TVA, and there is assuredly 
much to admire. The Authority has done 
a great deal to help restore our faith in 
ourselves and in our ability to control our 
environment, and has had a very stimulat- 
ing effect on the entire Federal Govern- 
ment. Still, it is somewhat disturbing to 
have a member of the faculty of one of 
America’s major universities produce a 
book which is almost wholly one-sided and 
uncritical. 

Joun THURSTON 

Washington, D. C. 


FricKey, Epwin. Economic Fluctuations 
in the United States. Pp. xxi, 375. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1942. $5.00. 


This book is largely a statistical exercise 
in the decomposition of economic. times 
series into their cyclical and secular ele- 
ments. This exercise is applied to some 
thirteen important long series for the 
United States, supplemented by a few gen- 
eral production and activity indexes and 
by partial reference to the numerous pro- 
duction series assembled by Arthur F. 
Burns in his Production Trends in the 
United States. 

Like all investigators who are not willing 
to start with positive assumptions concern- 
ing the characteristics of secular move- 
ments, Professor Frickey is forced to break 
the circle by initial assumptions concern- 
ing the nonsecular or cyclical element. . Be- 
cause his selection of the series is largely 
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confined to those conforming to the ref- 
erence cycle chronology for this country, 
he is able to establish clearly a cyclical 
pattern common to all the series. Even so, 
the acceptance of this common pattern in- 
volves neglect of differences in behavior 
among individual production indexes, and 
especially the significantly different be- 
havior of agricultural series. With this 
common pattern of cyclical fluctuations at 
hand, a description of the secular move- 
ments is easily precipitated, largely by 
fitting lines to each of the distinctive sub- 
periods revealed by the standard cyclical 
pattern. 

The discussion in the volume is a curious 
combination of meticulous explicitness con- 
cerning the statistical calculations per- 
formed and surprising naiveté concerning 
the theoretical meaning of the operations 
and the significance of the choices of data 
and approach. .As a result, the positive 
conclusions of the analysis represent nothing 
new. The existence of both a common cy- 
clical pattern and divergent secular move- 
ments is predetermined in any group of 
series that are largely composite in charac- 
ter, reflect fairly sensitively the general 
business cycle, and yet constitute aspects 
of the economy as different as, let us say, 
wholesale prices and immigration. By 
contrast, the critical conclusions are either 
directed at straw men or are not fully war- 
ranted by the evidence. Thus, nobody 
contends that secular movements in all 
aspects of economic activity are describ- 
able by curves of a single type (see p. 
292); nor is it quite clear why the author 
considers the Logistic or Gompertz curves 
to be “richer” in assumptions than the 
second degree potential on a large scale 
(see pp. 278-81). The illustration con- 
cerning the variety of results that can be 
produced by fitting different curves to one 
and the same series of pig iron production 
scarcely warrants the space given. to it, 
considering the obviousness of the fore- 
gone results. 

Professor Frickey repeatedly emphasizes 
that he approaches the task of decomposi- 
tion into secular and cyclical elements by 
expressly rejecting the conventional pro- 
cedure, which fits a trend line and then 
obtains cyclical fluctuations as the residual 
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deviations. But. is his own procedure, 
which begins by taking link relatives, and, 
therefore, by eliminating an implicit trend 
line (viz. a straight line on a log scale), 
free from arbitrariness? Any procedure 
that segregates two elements which in their 
precise definition depend upon each other, 
is necessarily arbitrary. This arbitrariness 
may and should be reduced by making ex- 
plicit the assumptions that provide the 
basis of the decomposition. But fitting 
trend lines derived from explicit assump- 
tions concerning characteristics of secular 
movements is not necessarily more arbi- 
trary than precipitating those trend lines 
on basis of assumptions concerning the cy- 
clical fluctuations—even if these assump- 
tions be derived from observations relat- 
ing to a variety of series. 

Because of the shallowness of the analy- 
sis, the book is useful primarily for ref- 
erence purposes, as a compendium of the 
results of extensive statistical calculations 
applied to a selected number of economic 
series, Even so, its usefulness is reduced 
by failure to supply the original series 
upon which the analysis has been per- 
formed. A promise is extended to have 
the production indexes published and ana- 
lyzed in another monograph. 

Simon Kuznets 

University of Pennsylvania 


BARGER, Harotp. Outlay and Income in 
the United States, 1921-1938. Pp. xxvii, 
391. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1942. $2.50. 


This is essentially a study in statistical 
methodology. After clarifying the concept 
of National Product, to be measured either 
as total consumers’ outlay or as total pro- 
ducers’ income, it proceeds to collect the 
best available annual figures for both, and 
to scrutinize the comparative reliability of 
both approaches. This is followed up by 
a searching analysis of Kuznets’ quarterly 
figures of National Income. The author’s 
ultimate purpose is to contribute “mate- 
rials for the study of the business cycle,” 
by placing, as the Preface says, “the whole 
of the annual data for outlay and income 
upon a quarterly basis, so far as it is pos- 
sible to do so,” but without venturing into 
“any broad generalizations concerning out- 
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lay and income, their behavior during the 
business cycle, or their determinants from 
one period to another.” 

The results of this painstaking study are 
in no way startling. Perhaps its major 
contribution, in addition to some refine- 
ment in matters of conceptual terminology, 
consists in having shown up some of the 
gaps in our statistical armor-—errors of 
estimate and deficiencies of source mate- 
rial—and suggested the direction in which 
more precise information is needed. This 
may be a modest result, compared to the 
vast amount of scholarly work devoted to 
it. It does not take searching studies to 
find out that the Department of Com- 
merce data on manufacturing and com- 
mercial inventories are not fit for a quar- 
terly. breakdown of the national income 
figures. Indeed, a disproportion between 
the vast amount of work “put-in” by the 
author and his intellectual output is ap- 
parent. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 

Chicago, Ill. 


Hirscu, Jurrius.. Price Control in the 
War Economy. Pp. xvii, 311. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. $3.00. 


If inflation comes to the United States— 
a prospect which is by no means so un- 
thinkable today as it may have seemed six 
months ago—it will not be the fault of the 
economists or of economic science. Econo- 
mists, whether of the right or the left, 


have almost uniformly pointed out the., 


danger and shown how it might be pre- 
vented. Furthermore, when we consider 
the tremendous partisan influences at work, 
their recommendations have displayed sur- 
prising unanimity. But with a large part 
of the general public, in Congress, and in 
many surprisingly high quarters in the ad- 
ministration, there has been an almost com- 
plete failure to grasp the basic issues in- 
volved in a war economy. 

Dr. Hirsch’s book is a determined effort 
to smash this “pane of glass” which sepa- 
rates technical economics from the lay- 
man, and, on the whole, the attempt has 
been successful. Professional economists 
will, of course, find parts of the study a 
bit elementary, but for them, nevertheless, 
there is a mass of interesting new material, 
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especially regarding European experience. 


From the layman’s point of view, anyone e 


interested in economics, but unacquainted 
with the “jargon of the trade,” will find 
here an easily grasped and impartial ex- 
planation of most of the basic economic 
issues which divide the country today. 
Dr. Hirsch has done a good job of putting 
difficult ideas into simple words. 

On the debit side there are a few words, 
for example “cartelization,” which are not 
usual in ordinary conversation, and might 
have been avoided or used more sparingly. 
Some of the chapter heads are ‘question- 
able; “From Babylon to Leon Henderson,” 
for instance, is a rather jaunty label for 
one of the less immediately interesting of 
them. Incidentally, from the point of view 
of keeping up the interest of the average 
reader, I think this chapter should have 
come later in the book. Several other 
headings, such as “Loopholes in the April 
Regulation,” seem unnecessarily forbidding, 
and tend to conjure up, in the reviewer’s 
mind at least, long lists of bills to bė 
memorized in textbook style. 

These, however, are minor defects and 
do not seriously impair the readability of 
the book. Today, when the OPA is threat- 
ened with dissolution and has become the 
whipping boy of the whole anti-inflationary 
program, I hope Dr. Hirsch’s clear and -in- 
teresting work will be read as widely as 
possible. 

Davin McCorp WRIcHT 

University of Virginia 


HEXNER, Ervin. The International Steel 
Cartel, Pp. xxti, 339. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1943. 
$6.00. 


This is a “must” book because it con- 
tains new source materials. If these source 
materials had been at the disposition of 
the Congress of the United States, it would 
not have tacked an amendment to the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in May . 
1943 prohibiting the making of a trade 
agreement with an international cartel. 
This vote was based on the assumption that 
every international cartel is evil. 

The book shows that a cartel, like a 
corporation, is neither good nor evil, but 
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may be neutral. It depends on the policy 
of the cartel. . 

A cartel is like a _ soft-boiled egg. 
Whether its effect is good or bad depends 
on how it is used. There is a great dif- 
ference between the use of a soft-boiled 
egg to feed a child and its use to throw at 
the mouth of an unpopular orator. 

The International Steel Cartel controlled 
the world export market of steel and scrap. 
Without a corporation charter from any 
government, without a fixed domicile, with- 
out a permanent chairman, without tangible 
property in the conventional sense, even 
without an “official” name, it was an 
“itinerant international association,” not 
much troubled by public law, not con- 
cerned with any economic theory or ham- 
pered by red tape. It was efficient in its 
simplicity because it was without any sys- 
tem of checks and balances to delay it, or a 
large co-ordinating bureaucracy to paralyze 
it. 

The seeming mystery of how such a 
headless and nameless machine could work 
so smoothly is explained by the fact that 
the same individuals who established its 
policy directed its subentities in national 
groups. The professional agents of the 
national steel cartels (including the Lon- 
don representative of the American group) 
were the connecting links. There was no 
national government or international or- 
ganization which attempted to supervise or 
regulate it, least of all the League of Na- 
tions, which, under Article 24 of the Cove- 
nant, was given direction of all interna- 
tional interest. If the control of the world 
markets for the export of steel and steel 
scrap was not “a matter of international 
interest,” what was? 

Some of the leading national govern- 
ments, including the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and France, gave their sanction and 
blessing not only to the steel cartel of their 
own national groups but to the interna- 
tional cartel itself. 

This book is written from the inside. 
The scholar-author was not only a tech- 
nical student of international business, but 
was one of the co-ordinators of the trade 
policies of the Czechoslovak steel industry, 
a constituent part of the International Steel 
Cartel. Therefore he was not wholly de- 
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pendent on written materials, as most stu- 
dents have been. He knew the states of 
mind and the personalities involved in its 
management, As a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Czechoslovakian State 
Railways he had participated in the ad- 
ministration of one of the largest publically 
owned enterprises in central Europe, and 
in this capacity and as adviser to the 
Czechoslovak steel industry, he had to 
make things work. As professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of North Caro- ` 
lina he has had the opportunity to reflect 
upon his experiences and to put them at 
the disposition of American students. He 
does so dispassionately, scientifically, and 
without selecting facts to prove any. pre- 
conceived theory. 
Orro T. MALLERY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


McCauan, Davip (Ed.). Life Insurance: 
Trends and Problems. Pp. xiii, 247. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1943. $2.00. 


This volume contains valuable contribu- 
tions of different character, mostly actu- 
arial: three consider public aspects relat- 
ing to life’ insurance (education, state 
supervision, philosophy of it), five con- 
sider costs (investments, reduced interests, 
medical selection, mortality tables, etc.), 
and four, distribution and public under- 
standing of life insurance. It is the prin- 
cipal purpose of this first publication of the 
new Huebner Foundation, financed by most 
companies co-operating to reach a common 
goal, “to provide a literature especially in- 
tended for teachers in the broad field of 
the social sciences.” In fact, it is urgently 
needed that more attention should be given 
to insurance in American textbooks on eco- 
nomics and related subjects. A recent in- 
vestigation proves that among thirty-six 
such American books only 2.5 per cent of 
their 27,000 pages deal with any kind of 
insurance. In a dozen leading foreign text- 
books (of French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German publication) almost twice as much 
space is devoted to the subject of insurance 
as in the case of the United States, the 
country which leads the world in the num- 
ber of life insurance policies and the 
amount covered. In some of our textbooks 
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the word “insurance” is not even men- 
tioned. 

The editor is optimistic in stating that 
“teachers in the broad field of the social 
sciences ... are... zealous -to broaden 
their understanding and enrich their teach- 
ing.” To these teachers the volume is 
dedicated. It is remarkable that even the 
president of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, eager “to remove misconceptions,” 
says that “life insurance is in reality a so- 
' cial institution . . . a business operated in 
the public interest.” That is exactly what 
life insurance could and should be in and 
outside the United States. Seen from such 
a viewpoint, one wonders why some sub- 
jects: were not included in the volume, as 
for instance: the relation of life insurance 
to social security, life insurance and the 
war, and others. There are some other 
matters which one expects to be mentioned 
in a book discussing what Frank L. Jones 
calls “a program which embodies nature’s 
strongest compulsions and society’s most 
ethical standards,” i.e., life insurance. It 
probably would also promote the goal of 
the book if in a second edition some of the 
outstanding theoretical scholars in social 
science would join the practitioners who 
alone are represented in the first edition. 
Some references, as are found only in one 
chapter (page 190), should be added to 
each chapter of the certainly many follow- 
ing editions. 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


Dusiin, Louis I. A Family of Thirty 
Million. Pp. xvi, 496. New York: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1943. 


From nothing seventy-five years ago to 
an institution having as its clients one-fifth 
of the combined populations of the United 
States and Canada, and holding in trust for 
them over six billions of dollars—that is 
the theme of A Family of Thirty Million, 
which portrays graphically the history of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The book, published on the occasion of the 
company’s seventy-fifth anniversary, was 
written in an enthusiastic vein by Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, a vice president of the 
company. Although prepared primarily for 
members of the Metropolitan organization, 
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it contains a wealth of material of general 
interest. 

The company was founded in 1868 and 
barely survived the great depression of the 
1870’s. Its new issues fell from 8,280 
policies in 1874 to 510 in 1879, and its in- 
surance in force from 27 million dollars to 
less than 12 million dollars. To stave off 
disaster, the company turned from ordi- 
nary to industrial insurance, along lines 
successfully developed by the Prudential 
Assurance Company of London. In the 
next few years some eight hundred trained 
industrial insurance men and their families 
were recruited in Great Britain and trans- 
planted to this country to establish the 
Metropolitan’s industrial insurance opera- 
tions on a sound basis. This unusually en- 
terprising move did much to promote the 
company’s sound development, which pro- 
ceeded apace after the crisis of 1879 had 
been weathered. 

The book is divided into five parts deal- 
ing with: a general over-all picture of the 
developments during the seventy-five-year 
period; a description of the nature and 
growth of the various kinds of insurance— 
industrial, ordinary, group, accident, and 
health—in each one of which the Metro- 
politan leads the world on the basis of 
amounts in force; a description of the 
company’s home office and field organiza- 
tion; a picture of the service rendered by 
its payments to beneficiaries and policy- 
holders and by its six billions of assets 
which make it the largest financial institu- 
tion in the world; and a description of the 
outstanding contribution the company has 
made to public health and to increasing 
longevity through its policyholders’ nurs- 
ing service, its welfare pamphlets, and 
magazine advertising. 

Two especially interesting parts of the 
narrative deal with the recent Parkchester 
housing development providing homes for 
some 40,000 people, and with the com- 
pany’s welfare activities in this country 
and Canada. Since 1909 the Metropolitan 


‘has spent for nursing service more than 80 


million dollars in making 92 million home 
visits to 20 million policyholders. Over 
1% billion Metropolitan health pamphlets 
have been distributed. 

Doctor Dublin’s narrative tells in an in- 
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teresting manner the story of the manifold 
service which life insurance in all its 
branches is rendering to the people of the 
United States and Canada. 
M. A. LINTON 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ScHULTZ, RIicHarRD S. Wartime Super- 
vision of Workers. Pp. x, 206. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. $2.25. 


One of the important problems facing 
rapidly expanding war industries is that 
of providing adequate supervision. This 
problem was not new in peacetime indus- 
try, and forward-looking companies then, 
as now, operated training programs to up- 
grade supervisory personnel. The present 
tremendous interest in the training of pro- 
duction supervisors has resulted in the pub- 
lishing of a number of new books and the 
revision of a number of others. The book 
under discussion is one of the new works 
in this feld. Its author is the Director of 
Methods for Industrial Relations, Inc.; 
and Consulting Editor of Supervision. 

The title of the book is Wartime Super- 
vision of Workers, although there is nothing 
in it to indicate that wartime supervision 
of workers is any different from supervision 
in normal times. Books on supervision ap- 
proach the subject from widely different 
viewpoints. Some are books on psychol- 
ogy, others on personal efficiency, others on 
management, planning, and control, some 
advocate the conference method, others 
prefer lectures and discussion. This book 
is unique in that its approach involves a 
discussion of “The One Hundred Standard 
Statements on Human Factors in Produc- 
` tion Supervision.” Each of these state- 
ments refers to some specific aspect of the 
supervisor's job. They are answered very 
briefly—perhaps too briefly for a complete 
understanding on the part of the super- 
visor. The author has brought together 
some valuable material with which every 
supervisor should be familiar. The vo- 
cabulary used in this book, however, is 
likely to be beyond the understanding of 
many supervisors. 

In view of the general excellence of the, 
material pertaining to the human relations 
side of the supervisor’s job, the book will 
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be found interesting and valuable by all 
persons interested in supervision and in 
supervisory training programs. 
V. 5. KARABASZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


FABRICANT, SOLOMON. Employment in 
Manufacturing, 1899-1939. Pp. xix, 362. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1942. $3.00. 


The present study continues the analysis 
of long-term trends in the productivity of 
American industry begun in earlier investi- 
gations of The Output of Manufacturing 
Industries, 1899-1937 and A Study of Out- 
put, Employment and Productivity. It car- 
ries analysis several steps further, in that it 
presents the changes in productivity per 
man and per man-hour in manufacturing 
industries as a whole and in a number of 
major groups of such industries. 

The volume is simply and effectively 
organized. Chapter 1 presents the over- 
all, inclusive picture of changes in total 
factory employment and accompanying 
changes in output per worker and per man- 
hour. Chapter 2 describes similar trends 
affecting major industrial groups, includ- 
ing foods, beverages, tobacco products, tex- 
tile products, leather products, rubber 
products, paper products, printing and pub- 
lishing, chemical products, petroleum and 
coal products, stone, clay and glass prod- 
ucts, forest products, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, nonferrous metal products, machinery, . 
transportation equipment, and miscellane- 
ous products. Chapter 3 describes changes 
in labor per unit as they have affected indi- 
vidual industries. Chapter 4 considers the 
relationship, in individual industries, be- 
tween changes in employment and output 
on the one hand and the rate of decline in 
unit labor requirements on the other, to- 
gether with factors affecting this relation- 
ship, particularly capital increases and re- 
ductions in costs and prices. Chapter 5 
seeks to trace the correlation between 
changes in employment and the growth or 
decline of various industries. Chapter 6 
presents a summary of findings and com- 
pares trends in manufacturing with the 
general economic development of the Na- 
tion. Each chapter is similarly effectively 
organized, with a preliminary statement of 
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its purpose or objective, an analysis of 
pertinent data, and a statement of con- 
clusions. In addition, a series of appen- 
dices outlines methodological notes and 
alternative methods of analysis. 

Statistical evidence thus presented clearly 
shows the tremendous reduction in labor 
per unit of output that has characterized 
the period under consideration—a decline 
of 50 per cent in the over-all manufactur- 
ing field. A more realistic view of this de- 
velopment is presented in the reduction of 
two-thirds in numbers of man-hours per 
unit of product. Neither of these calcula- 
tions takes account of the quality improve- 
ments, 

Several notable features of this long- 
term trend are noted, as, for instance, the 
fact that man-hours per unit of output gen- 
erally tend to decline during depression 
and to rise during recovery. Capital in- 
vestment, on the other hand, shows ‘no 
consistent relationship to the man-hour- 
output ratio. 

The whole analysis is clear-cut, pene- 
trating, and a major contribution to the 
literature of labor economics. While there 
are points at which questions arise, as in 
the conclusions as to most effective lengths 
of work week (p. 15), the work is so re- 
plete with carefully considered and highly 
significant conclusions as to justify the 
highest commendation. 

DALE YODER 

War Manpower Commission 


BARGER, HaArorp, and Hans H. LANDSBERG. 
American Agriculture, 1899-1939. Pp. 
xxii, 440. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1942. $3.00. 


This is an attempt to bring together and 
appraise the results of a great number of 
studies dealing with farm production and 
employment changes since the turn of the 
century. It is presented in four parts: I, 
Agriculture as a Segment of the Nation’s 
Economy; II, Output (An Over-All Pic- 
ture and the Output of Individual Prod- 
ucts); III, Employment and Productivity; 
and IV, Summary and Conclusions. 

The book is both useful and timely. 
Thousands of administrators and laymen 
are needing a condensed and well-con- 
sidered summary of the trends of produc- 
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tion and ‘changing relationships as among 
different kinds of agricultural production 
during recent decades. This study is well 
suited for meeting that need. In view of 
the present concern with food problems, 
the second section on behavior of agricul- 
tural output and the output of individual 
products will probably be of widest interest 
and most direct usefulness. Section III, 
dealing with employment and productivity, 
will, however, be of very great interest to 
students of the postwar employment prob- 
lem. This leans heavily upon the monu- 
mental study by the National Research 
Project, 1938, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor John A. Hopkins, but includes also 
a comprehensive survey of other sources 
and some independent computations. 

While the treatment within a single book 
of so broad a subject is inevitably less 
than satisfying to the specialist in particu- 
lar topics, the major objective of present- 
ing a carefully weighed over-all picture is 
achieved. Probably the weakest feature is 
in the interpretation of causes underlying 
some of the changes. Here the reader who 
is intimately acquainted with the details of 
production will find himself occasionally 
questioning the conclusions reached. This 
is due in part, however, to the necessity 
for brevity in treating very complex and 
varied relationships. 

As a whole, the study provides a very 
useful and concise addition to the litera- 
ture available on this subject, and one 
which every person concerned with prob- 
lems of farm production and employment 
will do well to read. 

Murray R. BENEDICT 

University of California, Berkeley 


Rew, MaArcARET G. Food for People. 
Pp. xv, 653. New York: John Wiley 
and Son, Inc., 1943. $4.00. 


The title of this book indicates that the 
author deliberately chose to cover an enor- 
mous subject. In spite of the many pos- 
sible approaches to the problems dealing 
with food and nutrition, the author has 
carefully balanced the discussion of gen- 
eral issues and specific questions. The ap- 
proach is from an economic point of view, 
but fundamental nutrition is introduced 
when necessary. 
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After a short introduction which includes 
a brief summary of the recent attempts to 
improve general nutrition, the book is di- 
vided into three parts: production of food, 
consumption of food, and social policy and 
food consumption. 

In the section dealing with production, 
emphasis is placed upon the separation 
of producer and consumer. Two major 
changes in the location of the food pro- 
duction have been occurring: (1) produc- 
tion by families for their own use has de- 
clined and that for sale has increased; and 
(2) local production has declined and re- 
gional specialization and mass production 
have expanded. The chapter dealing with 
the improvement of the quality of food 
produced includes a very sensible state- 
ment about natural foods versus synthetic 
compounds. This section is concluded 
with an interesting discussion of the fu- 
ture of home processing of food. 

The part on consumption deals with 
food preferences and habits and the dy- 
namics of these habits. The effect of nu- 
tritional education is naturally included, 
and the paragraph which lists the continual 
shifting in the advice given by nutritional 
experts might well be reread by those who 
have ideas for revolutionizing nutritional 
practice. Rather complete data are given 
for consumption of individual foods under 
different conditions, and these figures are 
followed by a summary of improvements 
in consumer purchasing practice. 

The last section, dealing with social 
policy, covers a variety of subjects, from 
relief budgets, food stamp plans, and 
school lunch programs, to taxes on foods, 
and advertising policies. The author is to 
be complimented on her clear-cut view con- 
cerning margarine licenses and taxes. 

The chapter on legal protection against 
misrepresentation is well worth reading 
for anyone interested in nutrition. The 
following significant statements are made 
regarding the prohibition of the sale of 
certain products. It is highly important 
to go back of the products involved to the 
people who might use them. It is not suffi- 
cient to ask whether one food is more 
healthful than another. To prohibit the 
sale of cheap food does not make the ex- 
pensive food available. 
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The final chapter contains an excellent 
summary for our thinking in fundamental 
nutrition. 

The book is well documented, and, as 
the author suggests in the Preface, the 
book should be of value to nutritionists 
who feel the need of visualizing more pre- 
cisely the status of food habits and fac- 
tors influencing them and the various pro- 
grams designed to bring about improvement 
in dietary habits. 

C. A. ELVEHJEM 

University of Wisconsin 


DempsEy, BERNARD W. Interest and 
Usury. Pp. xii, 233. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1943. Paperbound: $3.00; Clothbound: 
$3.50. 


Few writers on the history of economic 
thought bring to their task a combination 
of professional training in economic analy- 
sis and adequate knowledge of early institu- 
tions and of the languages in which the 
ideas of early: writers were expressed. The 
proficiency of Father Dempsey in both re- 
spects makes his book an important one. 

Two distinct schools of economic doc- 
trine are analyzed and compared. The 
emphasis and method of the two are in 
striking contrast; the basic conclusions 
surprisingly similar. The primary concern 
of the medieval moralist is to discover 
what it is equitable and therefore permis- 
sible for the individual to do. The mod- 
ern economist is concerned, not with the 
individual, but with the economic process. 

In four thoroughly competent chapters 
the author discusses modern interest theory 
as developed by Wicksell, von Mises, 
Hayek, Schumpeter, Fisher, and Keynes. 
This summary is valuable quite apart from 
the basis of comparison which it provides. 
The peculiar contribution of the book, 
however, lies in the analysis of the theory 
of interest of three writers of the late 
medieval period, all members of the Jesuit 
order, all following closely the Scholastic 
tradition: Luis Molina, Leonard Lessius, 
and Cardinal John de Lugo. Their prin- 
cipal writings on the subject of interest ap- 
peared between 1597 and 1643. They 
constitute “a series of case studies in which 
general, accepted convictions are applied 
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to situations never far removed from par- 
ticular markets”—Spain, France, Flanders, 
and Italy. 

Assuming a market from which mo- 
nopoly is absent and in which subjective 
valuations are based on accurate knowl- 
edge, these medieval moralists included in 
their theory of economic value the prin- 
cipal objective and subjective factors of 
cost and utility. The marginal concept, 
however, remained undeveloped. 

The point of departure for usury analy- 
sis was the idea that in a loan the object 
borrowed must be returned to an equal 
value. The value of money is not altered 
by the passage of time, but any circum- 
stance which alters its value to the lender 
or because of which he incurs a cost gives 
title to compensation. The basic titles are 
loss resulting from the loan (damnum 
emergens) and the cessation of gain 
(lucrum cessans). Recognized losses in- 
clude the direct and indirect costs of mak- 
ing the loan, the assumption of risk of 
capital, and delay in prompt payment 
which causes inconvenience and therefore 
loss to the lender. 

The Schoolmen did not discuss the 
causes of a “rate of interest,” though they 
recognized that the just price of a loan is 
not a unique figure but has a range. 
Clearly, then as now, interest was re- 
garded as an element in general prices, 
and, by and large, the Schoolmen regarded 
as usury what the modern theorist, regards 
as a source of disequilibrium. 

HENRIETTA C. JENNINGS 

Wheaton College, Massachusetts 


CHLEPNER, B. S. Belgian Banking and 
Banking Theory. Pp. x, 224. Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution, 1943. 
$2.50. 


On the basis of extensive practical ex- 
perience and as a long-time professor of 
banking in Belgium, the author reviews the 
history of banking in that country from 
1830, compares it with the American rec- 
ord, and draws conclusions regarding both 
banking theory and bank policy. He, and 
President Moulton of Brookings, point to 
certain similarities in the cases of the two 
countries. In Part II, on theory, the au- 
thor traces the evolution from classical 
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concepts, which had emerged partly as a 
reaction against mercantilist monetary ex- 
aggerations, had minimized the role of 
money, had tended to view the banker as 
merely a money changer, and had ignored 
the growing importance of bank credit. It 
was, of course, the last-named that played 
such a large part in the industrial develop- 
ment of both the countries mentioned, in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. 

In the final recognition of the active 
function of bank credit in capital forma- 
tion, Chlepner properly emphasizes the 
writings of Moulton, from an early article 
(in 1918) to such books as The Formation 
of Capital (1935) and Capital Expan- 
sion, -Employment and Economic Stability 
(1940), and also the Brookings study, 
America’s Capacity to Produce (1934) by 
Director E. G. Nourse and Associates. He 
notes that Bentham’s “forced frugality” 
was ultimately expanded and refined by 
moderns, but that at the hands of some of 
the latter, such as Wicksell and particu- 
larly Hayek, the concept led to the er- 
roneous belief that credit expansion can 
only divert the factors, so that, for ex- 
ample, the increase in production of capi- 
tal goods, it was believed, could occur 
merely at the expense of consumer-goods 
production. Chlepner concedes validity to 
the forced savings concept, but solely on 
the assumption of existence of full em- 
ployment, and endorses Moulton’s findings 
(in contrast with current theories built on 
limited investment outlets and on deficit 
public spending) that during expansion the 
increase is in both capital and consumption 
goods, and that capital formation need mot ' 
be based on previous savings or be at the 
expense of production of consumers goods. 
Largely avoiding the cyclical aspects of the 
question, he nevertheless points to the 
great significance of this principle in the 
banking field. Here he outlines the mod- 
ern movement away from the classical 
“liquidity” theory, centering on short-term 
commercial loans, to the theory of “shift- 
ability” of assets within the banking sys- 
tem as a whole, thus releasing, under 
safeguards, the power of bank credit in 
capital development and economic progress. 
But he also notes that since the Great De- 
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pression, with a reaction including dispro- 
portionate blame for bankers, a counter- 
trend has appeared in national banking 
policy, as illustrated in the Belgian act of 
1935 and the American act of 1933, which 
endeavored to eliminate “mixed banking” 
and to reintroduce “liquid commercial” 
banking, and which brought forth such or- 
ganizations as the Belgian Institute for 
Rediscount and Guaranty and the Ameri- 
can Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
as at least supplementary agencies for 
servicing expansion needs. 

Present-day difficulties are enhanced, the 
author believes, under conditions of eco- 
nomic instability and recent monetary and 
fiscal policies. by the absence of generally 
accepted principles of central bank policy. 
In the totalitarian and even in the demo- 
cratic countries, central bank leaders have 
larger powers than before, but lack clear- 
cut rules to follow, at the same time be- 
coming increasingly subordinate to experi- 
mental and arbitrary political authority. 
Here, then, is an informative as well 
as thought-provoking contribution to the 
literature of both banking in particular and 
economics in general. 

JoHN DONALDSON 
George Washington University 


STERNER, RICHARD. The Negro’s Share. 
Pp. xu, 433. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1943. $4.50. 


This volume is one of the by-products 
of a study of the Negro in America 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation and 
made under the general direction of Mr. 
Karl Gunnar Myrdal of the University of 
Stockholm. It was prepared to assist the 
director of the general study in his in- 
vestigations of race relations, but it seemed 
to the members of the committee to be of 
such independent value as to justify sepa- 
rate publication. The information was as- 
sembled and organized by various Ameri- 
can students employed to do assigned 
tasks; to these students the author gives 
generous credit, the while assuming full re- 
sponsibility for the report in its published 
form. 

The book deals with certain aspects of 
the Negroes’ economic status in the Ameri- 
can life. The author conceives the prob- 
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lem as divisible into two separate, though 
overlapping, parts: (1) the conditions un- 
der which the Negroes participate in eco- 
nomic production, and (2) what they get 
in money income or consumption goods 
from the economic system. The major at- 
tention -of the volume is on the second, 
the scale of living of the Negroes. The 
book is divided into three parts: the first 
two hundred pages, under the heading 
“Living Conditions,” presents information 
on employment, family income, food and 
household expenditures, and housing con- 
ditions; the next hundred pages, entitled 
“Social Welfare,” presents information on 
public relief, in its various current forms, 
and related matters. A series of statistical 
appendices occupies the final hundred pages 
of the volume. 

The report is an extremely useful addi- 
tion to the books on the economic status of 
the Negro people; it brings together and 
summarizes a body of factual material not 
previously assembled in this elaborate way. 
The presentation is chiefly statistical, with 
the data drawn in the main from Federal 
publications, chiefiy the census volumes. 
Since the report is a summary of factual 
data from public sources made to assist 
the director in a forthcoming scientific 
study, it contains little that is new in fact 
or interpretation. The findings, in accord 
with previous knowledge, show that Ne- 
groes do not share in full measure in the 
economic prosperity of America; the vol- 
ume documents in a rich variety of ways 
what was previously only universal knowl- 
edge. 

E. B. REUTER 

University of Iowa 


ADVERTISING SERVICE GuiLD, A Report 
Prepared by Mass-Observation for the. 
An Enquiry Into People’s Homes. Pp. 
xxlv, 228. London: John Murray, 1943. 
10s. 


What sort of homes do British workers 
want? How many rooms? At what rents? 
Questions of this nature were studied by 
the Advertising Service Guild (consisting 
of five London advertising agencies), using 
an interview method with the housewives 
of 1,100 homes sampled from twelve dif- 
ferent kinds of housing. The sampling was 
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on a percentage basis which varied from 
every other house to one in eleven dwell- 
ing units, depending upon the nature of the 
area. Old working-class areas, modern 
garden cities, municipal housing estates, 
and modern better-style working-class flats 
were the four types sampled. Thus the 
sampling is admittedly selective, and not 
random or stratified; but the total num- 
bers sampled are sufficiently large to make 
the results dependable. 

The questionnaire used included 14 di- 
rect questions of factual nature and 13 
questions asking opinions, of which five 
had two or three subcategories. The 
method of interviewing was informal, and 
the questionnaire and the comments upon 
its construction and use show evidence of 


discrimination in the careful and objective: 


phrasing of the specific inquiries. Ver- 
batim statements were recorded, and spon- 
taneous comments from interviewees were 
solicited. An estimate of the personality 
of the interviewee was made by the visitor, 
but no indication of the nature of this esti- 
mate is given in the report. 

The results of the study are described in 
terms of opinions of the people about their 
homes in general, and specifically about 
provisions for sleeping, cooking and eating, 
the kitchen-living room, the parlor, wash- 
ing clothes, washing bodies, lavatories, pas- 
sages and halls, ventilation, lighting, damp- 
ness, warmth, cleaning, hot and cold water, 
walls, roofs and ceilings, gardens, owning 
or renting, transportation, recreation, and 
desires for ideal homes. 

Three-quarters of these people like their 
present homes and only about 14 per cent 
dislike them. Satisfaction (80 per cent) 
was highest in the housing estates around 
London. On specific details of ‘housing 
there was considerable variety of opinion. 
Some items reflect cultural differences 
when compared with similar opinion stud- 
ies in the United States: British house- 
holders express no opinions about electric 
refrigeration or central heat, but do want 
more labor-saving devices in the home, and 
desire coal fires for heating separate rooms. 
‘They are like Americans in the desire for 
more storage space. Only 49 per cent de- 
sire a garden with the cottage, and bunga- 
lows are preferred. The study recognizes 
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the need of finding the facts of home- 
»makers’ opinions about the goals they de- 
sire, and the need for architects and plan- 
ners to find the means to attain them. 
Considering the variety of opinion on spe- 
cific details of housing (some desire cot- 
tages with gardens, some are quite satis- 
fied with their flats), one wonders how far 
planners can expect guidance from any de- 
gree of unanimity of opinion about the 
larger and more remote ends or goals of 
modern life in a democracy. 

Studies of this sort are too often opin- 
ions about facts, or even opinions about 
other people’s opinions. This study is re- 
freshing as a summary of the facts about 
people’s opinions on those aspects of liv- 
ing which are closest to individual and 
family adjustment and to the desires and 
aspirations of common folk who value a 
peaceful existence. 

F. STUART CHAPIN 

University of Minnesota 


BARON, SALO WITTMAYER. The Jewish 
Community: Its History and Structure 
to the American Revolution. Vol. I, pp. 
xii, 374; Vol. IT, pp. 366; Vol. III, pp. 
572. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1942. $7.50. 


This work constitutes a magnificent con- 
tribution to several fields of knowledge; to 
Judaica, ethnic relations, and the growing 
literature on the sociology of community. 
It demonstrates, too, what an able scholar 
disciplined in several social sciences does 
with social analysis. 

The author, having already written A So- 
cial and Religious History of the Jews in 
three volumes (1937), here discusses the 
social evolution of Jewish community 
through some three millennia of experi- 
ence, covering the Palestinian municipality, 
the First Exile, the Persian and Hellenistic 
dispersion, and centuries of accommodation 
throughout European history up to the 
time of the American Revolution. “The 
focus” is “on European community of the 
Middle Ages and early modern times... 
because of its intimate linkage to Jewish 
community throughout the world today.” 

The first chapter contains an admirable 
summary of the “Quest for New Forms,” 
examines the “equivocal concept” Jewish 
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Community, and indicates principles guid- 
ing the author in his effort to trace the 
evolution of institutions which—in face of 
repeated persecution, expulsions, and re- 
settlements—have become traditional and 
form an integral part of Jewish communal 
life. 

Some writers (I, 21) speak “vaguely of 
a ‘mystic urge’ impelling Jews to create 
everywhere their own communal institu- 
tions ...in face of the worst odds.” 
Others see tenacity arising from the need 
of making repeated accommodation to ex- 
ternal pressures. Dr. Baron seeks a road 
between these extremes—considers the in- 
fluence of patterns developed by non- 
Jewish nations and the subtle “. . . often 
indiscernible interplay of social and cul- 
tural influences between Jews and their en- 
vironment.” Extraordinary creativity is 
revealed “in the effort to reconcile inner 
historic continuity (as a religious and 
ethnic community) with constantly chang- 
ing demands” of the situation. 

There is a wealth of material describing 
lay and ecclesiastical offices in various com- 
munities, relations between communities, 
supercommunity in medieval Europe, in- 
tracommunal authority, and—especially— 
the rise and persistence of institutions. In- 
stitutions fall in four main categories—re- 
ligious, educational, charitable, and occupa- 
tional. With the advent of enlightenment 
and emancipation, with changes of struc- 
ture in European society, the guild and 
fiscal functions of Jewish community dis- 
appear. Other institutions persist. 

While provision for worship and burial 
necessarily precedes other institutions, none 
supersede education in importance for 
Jews with their continued emphasis upon 
study as a supreme value. For centuries 
infants have been taught biblical phrases 
concerning “the greatness of Torah and the 
unity of God,” and provision has been 
made for universal education to the age of 
14, part-time education to 18, and for adult 
education. In social welfare there is mani- 
fold protection on every possible plane. 
There is modernity in the age-old pro- 
visions for the sick and the dependent, in 
sumptuary laws for fiscal purposes, in the 
insistence thet teachers be maintained and 
housed adequately, and in the respect 
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shown for the secondary rights of tenants 
more -than for the primary rights of 
owners! 

Volume III contains only bibliography 
and notes which constitute a running com- 
mentary on the text. The author’s rare 
perspective and insight are sustained by 
vast resources of factual data and strength- 
ened by continued productivity. Reference 
to studies of contemporary Jewish com- 
munity now pending under his direction is 
to be noted with satisfaction. 

Bessie Bloom WESSEL 

Connecticut College 


WARREN, GEORGE. Trafic Courts. Pp. 
xxvii, 280. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1942. $4.00. 


At a time when motorists are disposing 
of their cars or keeping them in storage, 


‘when million-dollar highways which were 


formerly jammed with traffic look like 
country lanes, a book on traffic courts has 
a nostalgic quality. Yet even in these 
days of gasless Sundays and no pleasure 
driving, the subject matter of traffic courts 
has more than an antiquarian significance; 
for the annual toll of traffic accidents in 
terms of human life, happiness, and prop- 
erty is staggering, and adequate traffic law 
enforcement is of major importance in the 
control of such accidents. Unfortunately 
the importance of enforcement of traffic 
laws has not been too well understood. 
Traffic law violations seemed to be so petty 
in character that methods of dealing with 
them have not seemed to warrant serious 
attention. Most reform efforts in criminal 
law administration have dealt with the 
more serious felonies and misdemeanors. 
This book makes it possible to view 
traffic law enforcement in its proper per- 
spective, and brings to light the inade- 
quacies of our traffic law enforcement ma- 
chinery. It is based on a nationwide 
survey of traffic courts conducted through © 
personal firsthand investigation as well as 
through the utilization of questionnaires 
and studies of legal materials. The pic- 
ture which emerges as a result of the sur- 
vey is not a very cheerful one. Inade- 
quacies were found in the traffic laws 
themselves, in the organization of the 
courts, in their physical equipment and 
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surroundings in their procedures and their 
personnel. The work of the courts and 
the police was hampered to a greater or 
less extent in many communities by the 
well-known practice of “fixing.” The per- 
centage of convictions varied in astonishing 
fashion in different cities. There is little 
uniformity in penalties even as between 
judges of the same court. Traffic courts 
frequently fail to use penalties especially 
adapted to traffic law violators, such as 
license suspensions, sentences to attend 
traffic schools, and more. severe punish- 
ment for repeaters. 

Mr. Warren has not been content with 
a destructive criticism of the existing: or- 
ganization and procedures for traffic law 
` enforcement. He makes fifty-seven recom- 
mendations which if carried out would un- 
doubtedly provide each state with more 
rational methods of traffic law enforce- 
ment. These recommendations have been 
approved by a number of national or- 
ganizations interested in the problem of 
traffic law enforcement. 

The author is to be commended for his 
painstaking pioneer study. The National 
Committee on Traffic Law Enforcement 
and the National Conference of Judicial 
Councils have done the public a great 
service by making it possible for Mr. War- 
ren to throw light on a neglected corner of 
public administration. 

Morris PLoscowE 

New York, N. Y. 


BARNES, HARRY ELMER, and NEGLEY K. 
TEETERS. New Horizons in Criminology. 
Pp. xxvi, 1069. New York: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1943. $4.50. 


This is an important new textbook. 
Much more comprehensive and complete 
in its coverage of historical materials than 
the ordinary book, it combines this with a 
voluminous but discriminating assembly of 
statistical and research findings, pictures 
and diagrams, as well as extensive excerpts 
from reports, important studies, and the 
evaluative writings of criminologists and 
others dealing with the current picture of 
crime and its treatment in the United 
States. It combines a tone of persistent 
attack on the evils of present practice with 
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a continuous line of concrete and “practi- 
cal” suggestions for reform. 

The title is meant to reflect a “new atti- 
tude toward crime,” and the announced 
purpose is “. . . to ‘debunk’ and discredit 
the erroneous notions and the brutal and 
futile methods employed in dealing with 
criminals” (p. ix). It is said that there 
has been a “revolution in the nature of 
crime in the present generation” from 
conventional individual (usually petty) 
crime to large-scale, organized, and com- 
mercialized racketeering which utilizes the 
psychology and the technical devices of a 
business civilization to extract from the 
rest of society a profitable monetary 
tribute. This is the real crux of the crime 
problem, this new, streamlined product of 
our social, economic, and political system 
with its close tie-up “with the powerful 
underworld of American politics” (pp. x- 
xi). 

Reactions to a text of this kind are likely 
to be diverse, depending on what aspect of 
the book attracts the reader’s attention. 
The coverage of material is impressive; the 
range of topics discussed and the mate- 
rials examined under each are quite com- 
plete; and despite the numerous opinions 
expressed and recommendations made, 
there is a general balance of critical judg- 
ment. Some readers will note with amaze- 
ment that, after a balanced, critical re- 
view of Professor Hooton’s recent work in 
criminal anthropology, there is an appar- 
ent acceptance of his principal argument 
(p. 185). Other readers may note the 
recommendation, for the correction of sex 
problems in prisons, to provide opportunity 
for connubial visits, and to “unmarried 
men, and women, may also be extended the 
privilege of entertaining selected visitors 
of the opposite sex . . .” (p. 623). Those 
inclined to fear the centralization of gov- 
ernmental power in the hands of “bureau- 
crats” not subject to popular political con- 
trol may note with dismay, if not alarm, 
the definite and positive recommendation 
for the abolition of popular juries (p. 365), 


‘and the modification of law and practice 


(pp. 318-30) to give the “expert” exten- 
sive control over the individual citizen who 
might be suspected of, or be on trial for, 
crime. Indeed, some may feel that the au- 
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thors skirt the unpalatable edge of an en- 
dorsement of the totdlitarian states of Italy, 
Germany, and Russia, because they have 
succeeded in suppressing racketeering and 
related corruption so common in the demo- 
cratic countries (p. 89). 

The general orientation of the book is 
that scientific social control and a rational 
system of criminal procedure are present 
possibilities; that behavior science now has 
the knowledge of and the answers to “what 
to do”; that penal treatment by psychia- 
trists and social case workers somehow 
will make over the negatively selected re- 
jects of the whole social process that make 
up the delinquent and criminal population; 
that if we only apply the “science” we now 
have, the crime picture will be greatly im- 
proved and we shall then be moving into a 
better social, political, and economic world. 

To the present reviewer such a position 
seems quite unrealistic—an oversimplifica- 
tion of the problems involved and an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the present possi- 
bilities of science In social control. The 
implication of the whole argument of this 
book seems to be that we can, by taking 
thought, remake our civilization and modify 
our institutions at will to correspond to 
what may for the moment be conceived to 
be rational and “scientific” requirements. 
The story of man’s relation to his culture 
history would seem to give little reason 
for an affirmative answer to this proposi- 
tion. 

Whether there is agreement or disagree- 
ment with the authors, the book will be 
welcomed by many as the most complete 
and thorough compilation of materials in 
criminology now available in a single vol- 
ume, well written, and systematically or- 
ganized for many class and reference uses, 

; GrEoRGE B. Vorn 

University of Minnesota 


YERKES, ROBERT M. Chimpanzees. Pp. 
xv, 321. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943. $5.00. 


There is no one better qualified to write 
a book on chimpanzees than Professor 
Yerkes; he is the pioneer in the study of 
primate, especially anthropoid, behavior, 
and we are therefore fortunate to have 
this volume added to the stock of those 
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which he has already written out of the 
largeness of his experience. The present 
volume covers the subject of chimpanzees 
from the details of capture of the young 
chimpanzee in its native habitat, to han- 
dling in captivity, reproduction, infancy, 
growth, development, diet, and so on, all 
from the psychobiological standpoint. 

Yerkes’ interest in the apes has always 
been based on the very sound notion— 
which is fully supported in the present 
work—that by careful observation of this 
very manlike ape it may be possible to 
learn a great deal about ourselves which 
could not otherwise be easily learned. 
Yerkes’ discussion of some -of the things 
he has been able to learn in this way is of 
the first importance. The discussion is 
general, almost popular, and it is much to 
be hoped that Yerkes may be persuaded to 
elaborate his points in greater detail in an- 
other work. In any event, as it stands, no 
one interested in human nature can afford 
to miss reading this book, which is essen- 
tially an authoritative composite portrait 
of an animal very much like ourselves. 
Yerkes by no means claims that the proper 
study of mankind is the chimpanzee, but 
he very rightly claims that the chimpanzee 
can help us considerably in the study of 
man. The present volume affords abun- 
dant proof of that. It is a book highly to 
be recommended. The illustrations are 
superb, most of them here published for 
the first time; there is a useful selected 
bibliography, and a good index. 

M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 

Hahnemann Medical College and 

_ Hospital, 

Philadelphia 


SPENCER, GwLADYS. The Chicago Public 
Library. Pp. xvii, 473. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. $4.50. 
The pundits have it that the most im- 

portant factors in an individuals life are 

his prenatal years. The baptismal year of 

the Chicago free public library was 1872 

but the embryo in the nature of several 

local social libraries antedates the appoint- 
ment of a public library board in the year 
mentioned. The appearance of this genesis 
in Chicago library history is therefore justi- 
fied. It is possible to read this study and 
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learn how the Chicago people lived and 
planned, and not only what they read or 
should read. The treatment is historical 
and the record is founded on documentary 
research. We are not led astray by fron- 
tier romance or sentiment. The period 
covered is less than half a century and 
closes shortly after the Great Fire of 1871. 

The background: The village of Chicago 
in the early nineteenth century stands out 
as a bridgehead on the marshy prairie land 
stretching back from the Lake and the Chi- 
cago River. Trading post, wheat market, 
livestock tell the tale of the frontier days. 
Industries to meet local needs sprang up, 
followed by factories geared for the dis- 
tribution of products at home and to for- 
eign markets. The forests of the Great 
Lakes furnished high quality lumber for 
home building. Canals were built to float 
the growing trade and commerce. Rail- 
roads made their sinuous appearance in the 
fifties. The city seemed destined to be- 
come the metropolitan railroad junction of 
the trading and communication routes over 
the vast central prairies country. It was a 
man’s town where brawn, aggresiveness and 
indomitable urges found their vent. The 
arch of the horizon was a widening gate- 
way, the invaders were of a race of con- 
querors. Men were in the majority, with 
women less than one half, up to the 1850’s. 
Over half of the population was constituted 
by the foreign born, with the Irish, Eng- 
lish, Welsh, and Scotch all generously sup- 
porting the native American in his. love for 
democratic government and its institutions 
of education. They built a city that by 
1870 had developed a world trade on an 
amazing scale. It fed people in distant 
continents and it attracted thousands who 
came to find food, opportunity and se- 
curity. 

The people of this new city looked upon 
success as a “sure thing.” They created a 
power station of human energy and daring 
enterprise. But some hardheaded and far- 
seeing men had their hours of sober think- 
ing. Their very success pulled them up to 
the realization that mere material wealth 
does not afford permanent satisfaction; they 
agreed that the life of a community de- 
pends more upon the kind of its citizens 
than upon its numbers. Many of them 
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were natives of New England and carried 
with them their loyalty to institutions that 
had proved satisfactory way back in the 
Atlantic States. Religion, education and 
culture were the very woof and fiber of 
democracy. This was the period in which 
the unique social and educational institu- 
tion, the American lyceum, thrived and no 
doubt stimulated intellectual activities in- 
dulged in by debating clubs and lecture 
courses. The better class of immigrants 
not only joined this sentiment but added 
their own inherited understanding and ap- 
praisal of intellectual interests. 

We notice the beginning of theaters and 
dramatic performances, the development 
of music and art, recreational activities 
and parks. Various associations came into 
being which included in their programs 
literary and scientific activities, library and 
reading room facilities, “to keep young 
men in their unemployed hours from idling 
in disapproved places.” The formation of 
“moral character” was voiced with the 
New England accent. Places of crude com- 
mercial amusement were frowned upon by 
thoughtful and prominent citizens who 
forcefully advocated accommodations for 
good reading to offset materialism. Voices 
speaking in the same key are still with us. 
Priestley reminds us that in our day of 
“mechanical little tasks” people are “pas- 
sive in their leisure instead of active and 
creative. They drift from work factory 
to amusement factory.” 

The Young Men’s Association——later re- 
named the Chicago Library Association— 
was the leader among the groups that 
recognized the high worth of the public 
library to help intellectual improvement 
and real prosperity. Many appeals were 
made to businessmen and other citizens 
for annual contributions and endowments. 
The officers of the association suffered 
many disappointments in their appeals. 
While some leading citizens and the public 
press deprecated the absence of adequate 
library facilities, no practical scheme was 
forthcoming. One may ask if the appeal 
overstressed the moral effects of good read-- 
ing and sidestepped the recreational and 
liberalizing influence imparted by stimulat- 
ing writing. 

The inadequacy of existing libraries from 
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both an informative and a cultural point of 
view became ever more embarrassing. An 
individual of independent judgment with 
blunt disregard of past practices stepped 
forth with the claim that a public library, 
being devised to meet the reading needs of 
the community at large, should be free to 
all comers and conditioned upon a scheme 
for “continuous and reliable public support 
by law, e.g. tax support.” He pointed to 
the free public school law serving as prece- 
dent. 

This conception of free library service 
was not cradled in Chicago but originated 
in the active mind of that undaunted pio- 
neer figure in library history, Erastus 
Swift Willcox of Peoria, eminent lawyer 
and a determined fighter for “civic and 
social betterment.” Library minded indi- 
viduals in Chicago and also elsewhere ap- 
peared as friends of the library in the 
State Legislature of the early seventies, and 
the hour for the enactment of a free library 
bill was drawing near. 

Came the Great Fire of 1871. This 
very disaster brought also its opportunity. 
Starting from scratch, the citizens could 
build from the ground up. Losses sus- 


tained by libraries, book stores and presses ` 


were a minor item in the list of pressing 
demands to relieve the general destitution. 
The city must rebuild and the answer was, 
“I will.’ Sympathetic messages and book 
gifts from England and Continental Europe 
were among the high notes of spontaneous 
good will and generosity. The free public 
library movement in Chicago had been 
voiced before the fire and its spokesmen 
did not overlook the high tide of the hour. 
The demands for legislative authority’ were 
pressed with vigor, there were mass meet- 
ings of Chicago citizens, a “‘citizen’s bill” 
was drafted and received the approval of 
the State Legislature in March, 1872. 
With a library statute now enacted, the 
future could be planned with confidence. 
The past had been full of vicissitudes that 
tried men’s mettle, yet one may ask if this 
very ordeal was not the very making of 
this city library we now know. This insti- 
tution was a creation by prominent citi- 
zens, based on public sentiment firmly 
embedded in law. The people clamored 
for it, fought for it in good faith. It was 
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the city’s own achievement, no foundation 
offered any endowment, no wealthy indi- 
vidual stepped forth to “serve mankind.” 

The new library began to function as a 
municipal service in 1872, “to aid to the 
fullest extent in the general educative de- 
velopment and in the broad enrichment of 
life of all individual members of its society 
and of the community as a whole... .” 
This statement is impressively broad, liberal 
and amply hospitable to all disinterested 
interpretations. This mental structure of 
library service is dignified, there is ample 
freedom within its nave to organize such 
technique and special details as mark book 
service of today. But mental freedom and 
untrammeled access to the record—-good 
or discreditable—will remain fundamental. 
How are we otherwise to understand the 
human mind at work? Says John Erskine, 
“Reading is important if it helps one to 
more of life, worthless if it only helps us 
to more books.” 

The author has done us all a service. 
The record is clear and the chronicle de- 
velops in orderly sequence. It is scholarly 
in its approach, free from glamour and 
sententious phrases. The treatment is that 
of adult order, and practices successfully 
the art of well-bred objectivity. 

ADAM STROHM 

Detroit, Mich. 
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